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year 891. There is little doubt that it is the original 
writing of that year, and not a copy ; and therefore it ' 
may well be the actual document which was compiled 
for King Alfred at Winchester. The second Ms. (B), 
written in one hand to the year 977, belonged to the 
monastery of St Augustine at Canterbury, and is now 
in the Cottonian Collection in the British Museum 
(Tib. A. vL). In the same collection (Tib. B. i. and iv.) 
are two Mss. of the eleventh century; the former of 
them (C), supposed to have belonged to Abingdon Abbey, 
has the same handwriting to xo66; and the latter (D) is 
just fifty years earlier, but is useless for our present 
purpose, as it is deficient in the portion relating to the 
period of St Berin. There are also two Mss. of the 
twelfth century: one (£), written in one hand to xiaa, 
probably belonged to Peterborough since several charters 
relating to that monastery are transcribed into it, and is 
now among Archbishop Laud's Mss. (no. 636), in the 
Bodleian Library; the other (F), written less carefully 
. than the rest, is among the Cottonian Mss. (Dom. A. 
viii.).^ The Chronicle has obviously a special value for 
all* that relates to the West Saxon Church and people, 
not only as supplying us with further information, but 
also as corroborating the statements which are found in 
Bede. 

• IIL Ethelwerd's Chronicle.^ — Ethelwerd, a grand- 
son of King Ethelred (or, according to some authorities, 
of Alfred), wrote his Chronicle down to the year of the 
accession of King Edward the Martyr, 975. Of the 

^ The particulars of these Mss. are chiefly taken from Parker's 
JSarfy HisUny of Oxford^ pp. 123, 124. ' 
* In Petrie s MoHutmnta ffistcrk^ BHiOHnuOf p. 499* 
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misuon of ^ Byiinus," his aoooimt is simply a free Lalin 
rendering from the Saxon Chronicle. 

IV. iELFRufs HoiciUES. — ^Among the Homilies of 
Archbishop idfric, irfio held the see of CantertNuy from 
995 to ioo5i there is one for the festival of St Oswald 
(Augost $y It consists of a Life of the saint, and 
includes the account of St Berin's mission to Cynegils 
and St Oswald's pait in the king's conveision. This is 
a free paraphrase, m a quasi-metrical form, from Bede's 
History, mentionuig the same (acts that are given there, 
with a single exception which will be noticed in its place. 

V. The York Breviary Lection. — ^Tbere is a brief 
ZiftU de SanUo Biriw in the York Breviary on the 
festival of his Translation, September 4th. It b^ns 
with an account of the saint's feme in Rome before his 
mission ; the central portion is merely a paraphrase of 
Bede, adding nothing to what he has told us ; and the 
last part is an account of the Translation of the saint's 
body to Winchester and its subsequent enshrinement by 
Bishop EthdwokL According to Rudbome's History 
of Winchester, compiled in the fifteenth century, this 
enshrinement took place in the time of King Edgar. He 
died in 975. But the passage in the Breviary was probably 
written aAer 9S4, the year of the bishop's death, for it 
describes him as ^' Blessed Ethelwold, a man of great 
religion.** Rudbome qpeaks of the same enshrinement by 
St Ethelwold as related in *' the I^ection which is read in 
the church of Winton in the ocuve of the translation of 
St Birin."* Thb may well have been the same lection 

^ jElfiries Urns 0/ iks Sminit (ed. W. W. Skc«t), E. E. Text 
Soe., Vol. II., n. 1S4. 
• lUdbonie^ Miti. Maj. Wimi,, Lib. IIL, cap. xij. 
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that we find at York. Its purpose is to exalt the fame 
and the virtues of the founder of the West Saxon Church 
and to link his memory with the great monastic develop- 
ment which was carried out by St Dunstan and King 
Edgar, and which Ethelwold of Winchester energetically 
supported. We must suppose that the lection was com- 
piled under the influence of this religious movement, at a 
date not long after the concluding event which it records. 
From the Benedictines' house at Winchester it might 
readily pass into use in their great abbey of St. Mary at 
York, and thence into the Breviary of the Minster. 

VI. Goscelin's (?) Life. — A very prolix Vita Sandi 
Birinii compiled not later than the eleventh century, is 
based upon the brief account which we have in the York 
Breviary, every clause of which is embedded in it ; but 
the two hundred words of the lection are here expanded 
into nearly five thousand; and it is curious to note how 
the compiler became at last weary of his tedious task, 
and left the latter portion of the lection almost without 
expansion. He has incoqx>rated much legendary matter 
which is evidently derived from some other source and 
not merely from his own imagination. The only writer 
who has been suggested as a possible author of this life 
is Goscelin,^ a monk of Cahterbury, who died about the 
year xioo. He wrote lives of St. Swithun and several 
other saints in a similar style; the most famous being 
his Life of St. Augustine, which is characterised like this 
with much industry and extreme prolixity. It will thiore- 
fore be convenient, for lack of a better title» to refer to; 
this.Life of St. Berin as Goscelin's. 

> Sir T. D. Hardy's Descripiive OUal^tu of Maierials rtlaiin^ h 
th€ History of Great BrUain Mtd Ireland (Rolls Ser. 16), I., pt. i., 
p. aj6. 
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\ , Six copies of it have come down to us, chiefly written 

I. in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; two of them 

!; being among the Cottonian Mss. in the British Museum, 

^ and four in the Bodleian Library.* Of the two in the 

^ ' British Museum, one is very imperfect, about a third of 

•; its leaves having been destroyed at the end. The other 

i : - is contained in a beautiful illuminated Ms. (Tib. D. iv.), 

f ' consisting of about five hundred and sixty-four pages of 

• ^ Lives of Saints and other historical andlegendary passages, 

'\ upwards of forty in number. Eleven pages (foil. 356 i to 

1 . 361 ^) are occupied with St. Birin, and he is immedi- 

I ' ately followed by St Swithun and St. Ethelwold, bishops 

^ I ^ • . of Winchester ; then comes a short passage ** On the New 

Dedication of the Old Church which took place the 
thirteenth day before the Kalends of November" (that 
is, according to Rudbome, in 9S0); after which the 
* volume ends with a Life of St Dunstan, whose connec- 
tion with St Ethelwold has been already mentioned. 
All this is sufficient indication that it is a Winchester 
Ms. Its date is pronounced to be about the year 1200 
Its edges have been damaged by fire, and hence a line 
/ here and there is obscured or destroyed. 

The first of the four copies of the Life in the Bodleian 
is probably the earliest of all. It is contained in a small 
Ms. volume (Digby 39) of the twelfth or perhaps of the 
eleventh century, carefully written by different but similar 
hands, and almost uninjured. It contains a collection 
of passages of the same general character as those in the 
Cottonian Ms., but only nine in number, and the Life 
of St Berin appears to be the only one which they have 
in common. Its contents are, (x) The Passion of St 

> See Haid/i Dueripiivi Caiahgm^ L i., p. 3^5. 
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Tecla, (2) The Passion of St Blaise, (3) The Miracles 
of St Edmund, (4) A Sermon of Bishop Fulbert on the 
Nativity of St Mary, (5) The Translation of Blessed 
James the Apostle, (6) Passages relating to St Birin, 
(7) The Life of St Alfege, (8) The Miracles of Holy 
Mary Mother of God, (9) The Prologue of St Jerome 
on Baruch, and other passages relating to Jeremiah 
and Baruch. It may be noted that Fulbert, bishop of 
Chartres, an eloquent upholder of the more advanced 
teachings of his day, died in 1028 ; and this may give 
a clue to the period to which the various documents 
contained in the Ms. may be supposed generally to 
belong. The section relating to St. Birin occupies fully 
one>fourth of the volume, and contains (a) the chapter 
of Bede giving an account of the saint and his two 
successors, with a few lines prefixed stating the date of 
his coming — five and a half ])ages ; (d) a Homily for his 
Festival — seven pages; (c) the proper portions of the 
Mass for the two Festivals of his Translation and his 
Deposition, and the heading of a " Carmen Jubilationis ** 
for the latter Festival — one and a half pages ; but here a 
folio is lost, and the '* Carmen ** has disappeared, together 
with the heading of the next section ; (d) the Life of St. 
Birin — thirty-six pages. If we may conclude that the 
Life, like the other passages, is a copy from a previously 
existing document rather than an original composition 
of the writer of this Ms., this agrees with the suggestion 
that it may have been the work of Goscelin. 

The volume belonged to Abingdon Abbey, as is shown 
by an entry at the commencement : Zider beate Marie 
AhbendofL And since the monastery of Winchester was 
supplied with Benedictine monks from Abingdon when 
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/! the secular clergy were ejected from it by King Edgar 

!; and Bishop Ethelwold in 963, there was an intimate 

f ;. connection between the two houses. The Homily which 

: , precedes the Life was certainly composed at Winchester, 

»; for it speaks of the body of St Birin being ** translated 

into this city."^ The evidence, therefore, of this Ms., like 
that of the other, points to the inference that it came 
from Winchester. 

VII. The Romsey Life. — Among the Mss. of the 
lansdowne Collection in the British Museum there is a 
volume (436) of the fourteenth century inscribed in a 
I •' contemporary hand: Isf^ liber est de librario ucitsU 

\ * sandt Marie ei sancU Ethclflede virginis de Ronusey. It 

f, contained forty-seven lives, of saints, of which the last. 

( four are wanting. A passage De saucta Birino occupies 

something over three pages (folios^ 30 to 31 b\ divided 

into five short chapters. It has much in common with 

i ' the longer Life, but is less than a quarter of the length ; 

: . and a comparison of the two shows clearly that this is an 

I abbreviated edition of the other and not a copy of an 

f. older original from which that was expanded. Almost 

* all the contents of this are found in the other, and much 

of it is in the same words, but a few lines from Malmes- 

;:< bur/s Gesta Pontificum are inserted. The volume 

begins also with a brief Chronicle based on Malmesbury. 
In the account of St. Bcrin two points are noteworthy ; 
first that among the passages of the longer Life which are 
omitted here are those which extol the fame of Winchester 
and the virtues of St. Ethelwold ; and secondly that the 
writer is evidently unacquainted with the Breviary Lection 
on which the older Life is based, as he omits iu expres- 

^ Appendix, Note VII. 
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sions in a way which would have been hardly possible 
if he had been familiar with it. We may conclude that 
this Life, of which no other copy is known to exist,' was 
iti all probability compiled for the inmates of the 
Benedictine nunnery at Romsey. 

VIII. Life in Latin Verse. — A Life of St Birin in 
six hundred and sixty-five l^tin hexameter lines, dedicated 
to Peter, bishop of Winchester— doubtless Peter des 
Roches who held that sec from 1205 to 1238, — is a 
metrical paraphrase of the chief parts of the earlier Life. 
Two copies exist, both of the thirteenth century; one 
being in the Public Library at Canterbury (Dd. xi. 78), 
and the other in the Bodleian Library (Ms. Bodl. 40). 
It has been attributed to William of Ramsey, a monk of 
Croyland ; but he is believed to have died about i z8o.^ 
The Bodleian manuscript is headed, in a seventeenth- 
century hand, Alexander Essebiensis (Le, of Ashby), 
implying that some at least of the poems contained in it 
are the work of this writer. He was prior of the Austin 
Priory of Ashby in Northamptonshire about the year 
1220.' Camden knew this Life, as he quotes in 
his Britannia^^ under Dorchester, some lines of the 
prologue, quaintly contrasting St. Birin with Hercules 
and Alexander of Macedon, for the one conquered his 
foes, and the other the world, but the saint conquered 
both and himself also. The verses add nothing to our 
knowledge of the saint ; but they are not without con* 
siderable poetic skill, and are especially remarkable for 
their ingenious playing upon words and cleverness .of 

* See Hardy's Dtscriptive Caiaiogue, I. i., p. 237 (No. 627). 
■ Ibid, p. 237. » Diet. Nai, Biogr. 

* Page 295 (ed. 1616). 
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; ( alliteration. Specimens of it are given at the headings 

! r; of the chapters in the present work. 

IX. Capgrave's Life. — Another account of St Berin, 
, • which may be most conveniently spoken of as Capgrave's 

Life, is prefixed to a detailed account of proceedings 

^ taken under Pope Honorius III., in the years 1224 and 

! 1 226, to investigate the controversy between the churches 

of Dorchester and Winchester as to which of them 

possessed the saint's true body. This subject occupies 

. I ' more than two-thirds of the entire work, and the actual 

\ \ . Life of the saint is less than one-third. There can be 

\ i little doubt that this Life was compiled for the position 

' in which it stands, and is therefore not earlier than 1226. 

Baronius attributes it to William of Ramsey; but as he died 

about 1 180 it cannot be his work. It is based on Bede ; 

but the facts, as we shall see, are obviously perverted 

with a view to exalting the papacy. It also contains the 

same legends of miracle as the other Life ; but it is not ' 

an abbreviated edition of the other, and it is independent 

\ y of the Breviary Lection on which that is based. When 

I ' these three documents are compared together, it seems 

j ' * clear that there was an original account behind them all, 

giving traditions which are not in Bede. This short 
Life first appears in a Ms. volume of Lives of Saints in 
the British Museum,^ known as the Sanctihgium^ and 
supposed to have been collected by John of Tinmouth, 
a monk of St Alban's of the middle of the fourteenth 
century. From that collection it was inserted in the 
Nmw Ltgenda Amgiia of John Capgrave, the monk of 
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Lynn, who died in 1464, and whose work was printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 15 16.* 

There is a brief English version of this Life in the 
abridged translation of Capgrave's work, published in the 
same year, 15 16, under the title of TA€ KaUndrt of the 
Newe Legende o/Englande^ and described in the colophon 
as "eniprynted to the honour of the gloriouse Seynts 
therin conteyned by Richarde Pynson prynter to our 
soveraygne lordc Kynge Henry the VIII." 

Another edition of the same Life, in the original Latin, 
with a few words altered and some errors corrected, is 
included in the collection of Lives of Saints (Deprobatis 
Sanctorum Historiis) compiled by Laurence Surius and 
published at Cologne in 1575.' 

X. English Metrical Life* — ^There is another Life, 
relating the saint's history in one hundred and ten lines 
of English verse, with the same legends that are found in 
the Lives previously mentioned. It has been attributed 
to Robert of Gloucester, of the time of Edward I., and 
is very similar in style to his metrical *' Chronicle of 
England,*' presently to be noticed. Three copies of it 
exist, differing hardly more than verbally, in manuscripts 
containing Lives of Saints and other religious pieces of 
a miscellaneous character, all in English verse. I have 
used for the most part the text of a " Liber Festivalis ** 
of the fifteenth century in the Library of Trinity College, 

^ In the Oxford reprint (ed. C. Hontmann, 1901) the ponage Dt 
Santto BiriHo is in Vol. I., pp. 118- 122. 

' Another Viia S, Birini t^scofi in a Ms. of the twelfth century \ 

in the Biblioth^ue du Roi at Pans, No. 5362, is noted in Hardy^ \ 

CaiaUgiUy I. i., p. 338 (No. 634). Bat tiiis is merely the passage t 

of Bede, III. 7, I am indebted to the Rev. W. E. Scott-Hall for [ 

ascertaining this. Hardy also mentions (No. 6to) ** A short acooimt ^ 

of St Birinus " in Ms. Alen9on 4, of the twelfth century. \ 
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OxfonL The other manuscripts — one of the same 
century, and one of the fourteenth*-are in the Bodleian, 
and these are occasionally followed where they happen 
to give the sense more d^urly.^ 

XI. Medieval Chroniclers. — ^The story of St Berin 
is told with more or less fulness by several of the 
principal historians of the twelfth and following centuries, 
llie ChronUoH ex Chromcis of Florence or Worcester,* 
who died in 1 1 18, merely gives a brief summary of Bede's 
account, inserting the dates from .the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. Another summary, almost equally brief, 
derived from the twelfth-century Chronicle of St Alban's 
Abbey (often, but erroneously, called '^Matthew of 
Westminster"), is preserved in the Fhres HUtariarum of 
Roger of Wendover,' and the Chronica Majora of 
Matthew of Paris,^ both of whom wrote in the earlier 
half of the thirteenth century, llie AnnaUs of Alfred 
OF Beverley,^ who died about the year 1130, merely 
record the principal events. A similar brief record is 
in LestorU ia Engles of Geoffrey Gaimar,* already 
mentioned. Henry of Huntingdon, in his HistorUt 
\* AngUnrum^ produced in 11351 copi^ ^^ passage of 

Bede almost verbally. Ralph de Diceto, dean of St 
Paul's, who died about 1202, reproduces in his Abbrevi- 
atiotus* Chronuarum* the short note of Florence of 
Worcester. The same is also paraphrased in the rhyming 
ChromcU of Robert of Gloucester,* written in Edward 
L's reign. At the dose of the fourteenth century, 

• See H«rd/i OUtJ0gtu^ L L, p. 239 (Ko. ^^). 
«.. s Ed. B. Tliorpe, 1848. X* KoUt Series, 95. 

^ Rolls Scries, 57. * Ed. Heamc, 1716. 

• Rolls Series, 91. ^ Rolls Series, 74. 

• Rolls Series, 68. • Rolls Series, 86b 
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Richard of Cirencester, a monk of Westminster, in his 
Speculum Historiale de Gestis Re^ptm Anglia^ incorporates 
the passage from Matthew Paris. 

The first historian who gives us a fuller story of St. 
Berin is William of Malmesbury. As the great abbey 
of that town owed the existence of its famous library 
chiefly to his exertions, he had ample materials for his 
histories. His "Acts of the English Bishops" ifitsta 
Pontificum Angloruni)^ were written about 1x25. He 
follows Bede's account very closely, but alters almost 
every word. He also introduces the curious legend of the 
saint's voyage across the Channel and his walking on the 
water, which Goscelin's Life of St. Berin relates still more 
fully ; and he gives it with sufficient difference to make it 
probable that he is not borrowing directly from this, but \ \ 

from the same source which this had. 

The Polychronicon of Ranulph Higdkn,' a monk of 
the abbey of St. Werburg at Chester, was finished in 
or about 1357. It makes use of Bede and the Saxon 
Chronicle, and also inserts the legend which wc have 
in Malmesbury. It is the more interesting because wc 
possess two early English versions of it ; one of con- ^ 

temporary date, made by John Trevisa, a native of [ 

Cornwall, who became f'ellow of Queen's College in 
Oxford and afterwards Vicar of Berkeley; the other 
less than a century later, made by an unknown writer 
of the time of Henry VI. 

The Chronicle of Hyde Abdey^ at Winchester 
iJJher Hyda) was compiled about the close of the 



fourteenth century. The writer knew Higden'i work, I 

^ Rolls Series, 3a * Rolls Series, 52. 

« RolU Series, 41. « Rolb Series, 45. 
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! :| but gives legendary details which show that he went 

* 1 1 to sources bdependent either of Higden or of Malmes- 

\ \\ bury. 

; I .. .In ^'^ Chronicle of Jervaulx. Abbey (Chrotdcon 

JcrvaUeMse)^ commonly called by the name of John 

., Bromton^ who was appointed abbot of that house in 

\ I 14361 but apparently compiled in the previous century, 

' I there is a more lengthy account of St. Berin, based 

! upon that which we have in the York Lection, but 

also amplified from Bede and incorporating the chief 
l^endaiy incidents which are given in the mediaeval 



Thus we have as many as seven accounts in which 
these mythical stories appear more or less fully ; and for 
the most part they seem to point to ont common original, 
to which Goscelin, or whoever was the writer of the 
lengthy Life in the eleventh century, added his liberal 
embellishments, and which was still accessible in an 
earlier form to chroniclers in the fifteenth century. 

It remains to notice the History of the Monastery 0/ 
St, Augustine at Canterbury^ compiled by Thomas op 
EuiHAM,' who was a monk of that house and left it in 
14 1 4 to join the Cluniac Order. The section ''Of the 
Conversion of the West Saxons " is derived from Bede and 
from Malmesbury, but it adds nothing to what we get in 
them, and it omits Malmesbur/s legend. 

Two other compilations also give the account of St. 
Berin from Bede with additional details from other 
sources ; and the value of their additions is the greater 
because the extravagant stories told by Malmesbury and 

> In Twbden's Hitt. AngL decern SeripUnt^ 1653. 
* RoUsSerict,g. 
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Others are not included. These are the Annals of the | 

Monastery of Winctuster^ compiled perhaps by Richard 

OP DevizBS 1 in the reign of Henry II. ; and the History i 

of t/ie Church of IFinehester, by Thomas Rudborne,* a 

monk of that place who died in 1442. 

Thus we are brought to tlie conclusion that there must 
have been some record or records of the events of St. 
Berin's mission, giving fuller details than Bede knew, 
and written at some period considerably before the 
Norman Conquest. What can be gathered of the 
contents of such a record, and whether anything of 
value can be found in them, are questions which the 
present work will attempt to answer, or at least provide > 

materials for answering. But it is evident that Bede and 
the Saxon Chronicle are the only authorities upon which 
full reliance can be placed ; and if little or nothing 
that is historically trustworthy can be discovered from 
the later writers, their legends and traditions still have, £ 

in one way or another, their features of interest. t 

It remains to add that my grateful acknowledgments 
are due to several persons who have kindly given me 
assistance or information of various kinds. I am bound 
especially to mention the courtesy of the Librarian and L 

Sub-librarians of the Bodleian and the Librarian of 
Trinity College, Oxford; the information relating to 
Winchester Cathedral supplied by the Dean of Durham ; [' 

help in the interpretation of Old English by Pro£^sors 
Earle and Skeat ; in liturgical matters by the Rev. F. E. 
Warren and the Rev. E. S. Dewick; and in local 
antiquities by the Rev. T. Williams of Aston Clinton. I 

> In Antioles MotutsiUU Vol. II. (Rolli Series, 36). 
* In Wharton's Auglia Saera^ 1689. 
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am also indebted to Mr. F. E. Hedges^ Town-clerk of 
Wallingford, for the loan of valuable Ms. notes by the 
late Mr. E. A. Reade. Finally I owe thanks for many 
useful suggestions to the Rev. E. McClure. 

J. E.F. 
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SAINT BERIN 

THE APOSTLE OF WESSEX 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCl*ORY 

'* AUe Parens, hunnlcm non. asj^cmcrc poetAm, 
Sc(l pocius d ignore prccor, Hirinc, laliori 
Aspirarc meo: ncc cnim fiducia mu.sa! ^ 
Certa mesc movct istud opus, acd missio Petri 
Me quasi comiKllcns, causaque valencior oinni 
Sumnia tiuc laudis totum canlanda per revum." 

AiexuMiier EssfbicMsis^ \l-i6, 

Thirty-sbven years had passed since St. Augustine 
landed with his companions at Ebbsflcet in the Isle of 
Thanet, and was welcomed to Canterbury by the Kentish 
king Ethelbert and his Christian queen Bertha, the 
daughter of King Charibert of Paris, in the year of our 
Lord 597. At Canterbury Augustine had in due course 
taken his appointed place as archbishop ; thence in ^04 
he had sent out his missions, each with its bishop, Justus 
to Rochester and Mellitus to London ; and in 625 another 
of his companions, Paulinus, had been sent as bishop to 
York, to accompany Ethelbert's daughter, Ethelburga, 
who married Edwin the Northumbrian king. But the 
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London mission had come to an untimely end ; for when 
King Sabert, the nephew of Ethelbert, died in 6i6, his 
sons rejected the faith which he had professed ; the 
bishop was expelled ; and the kingdom of Essex became 
once more a heathen wilderness. The mission in 
Northumbria had prospered abundantly: King Edwin 
had at last accept^ the gospel under the influence of 
his queen and the bishop Pauiinus : but in 633 Edwin 
fell in battle, and his nephews, who succeeded him in the 
two divisions of his kingdom, relapsed into paganism ; 
the widowed Ethelburga returned to the home of her 
kindred ; and Pauiinus, returning with her, accepted the 
vacant bishopric of Rochester. Thus it was only in 
Kent that any organised Church of St. Augustine's 
mission continued to survive. 

In East Anglia St Felix of Burgundy had now been 
busy for three years with the work to which King Sigebert 
had invited him, having the seat of his bishopric upon 
the coast of the South-Folk at Dunwich. 

Such was the condition of English Christianity in the 
)*car of our Lord 634. South of the lliamcs the Church 
maintained a struggling existence in the Kentish kingdom ; 
while among the neighbouring Saxons Essex had rejected 
it, and no attempt had yet been made to give it either to 
Sussex or to Wessex. North of the Thames a new 
Church was springing up among the Eastern Angles; 
Northumbria, as a kingdom, had fallen away, though. 
doubtless laige numbers of its people retained their 
Christianity; and in the kingdom of the Mercians or 
Western Angles the faith was still unknown. 

Meanwhile, the two powers of Wessex and Mercia, on 
either side of the great dividing line, had been growing 
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in strength and influence. Each of them was destined 
in turn to become the dominant kingdom, but the 
balance fluctuated for a long period between them : and 
when at last the scale fell in favour of the Saxon, and the . 
descendants of Cerdic won the supremacy which gave to 
the united realm her line of kings,- the influence of the 
rival race was still strong enough to bestow upon this 
realm the name of England. For though VVesscx and 
Mercia had their limits well deflned on the east by the 
territories which Jutes, East and South Saxons, and East 
Angles had occupied, yet both were entirely undefined 
on the west, and were at liberty to make whatever 
encroachments might be possible in the direction of 
their British neighbours. Wessex would send forth its 
colonies of settlers, whence came the Wiltsxtas, the 
Dorsaetas and the Somersxtas, gradually occupying the 
chief part of the south-western district. The Angle also 
was coalescing with the Briton in the midland district, 
which thus became known as Mercia, the mark-land, or 
borderiand, lying along the frontier of Wales and 
covering the broad central portion of the country. Here 
was a wide field, therefore, of untouched soil ofliering- 
itself for the labour of a Christian missionary. 

A fifth archbishop had now come to the throne of 
Canterbury. Augustine, just before his death in 604, 
had consecrated his companion Laurence as his succes- 
sor. McUitus, lately driven from London, had suc- 
ceeded him in 619. Justus of Rochester, who had re- 
turned thither after some years of expulsion, was next 
raised to the primatial see in 624, and held it for 
three years. In 628 Honorius had been sent from 
Rome, and was consecrated to Canterbury at Lincoln by 
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I ' t PauHnus immediately before the enforced departure of 

that prelate from York. It was from this Honorius that 

Felix had received his commission to found the East 

Y Anglian Church. But Canterbury had not yet become a 

centre of strength from which any forces of evangelisation 
could issue uninvited. 

The providence of God meanwhile was providing the 
man whom Wessex and Mercia needed. His name was 
Berin, commonly latinised as Birinus. He was sent from 
Rome to preach Christianity in the innermost parts of 
I ' ; ' England ; and he came» as far as wc know, quite inde- 

{ ? pendently of the existing English churches, being com- 

|: ! missioned directly from Pope Honorius I. as if to an 

I ' { entirely foreign country. It was in 634, the year after the 

I ! Christian Edwin of Northumbria was slain and the church 

' ; which Paulinus founded was apparently destroyed But 

from that quarter, where all seemed darkest, the efforts 
of the new missionary were to be speedily aided by a 
new Christian influence. For aAer reigns of only a few 
months the two pagan successors of Edwin met their 
deaths, and a reunited Northumbria accepted as its king 
I ' j ' the saintly Oswald. He had kept the faith which he had 

; *' learned from the monks of lona while he was an exile in 

3 . ; Scotland during the reign of Edwin -, hence his first care 

' was to seek from the same source the teachers who should 

|, ; .. instruct his people; and thus he brought St Aidan to 

jl ' lindisfame. 

• I In order to make our view of the situation complete, 

t' i we must recollect that all along the western side of the 

'\» \ land, in the kingdom of Strathclyde, in Wales and the 

Welsh borderland, and in the whole of the Damnonian 
promontory, the British Church ^iU held its ground* 
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' It was in the midst of these surroundings that the 
mission of St. Berin was to have its beginning : backed 
on the east by the church of St Augustine's foundation 
and by the more recent mission of St. Felix ; looking 
northward in the direction of the Northumbrian church 
which St. Aidan was about to revive from a Scottish 
stock ; and stretching westward to meet the primitive 
church of the British race. 

We may now take the passage in which Venerable Bedc 
describes the saint's life and work. It follows immedi- 
ately upon his narrative of the accession of St. Oswald to 
the Northumbrian throne, and is contained in his Ecdesi- j 

astical History of the Enf^ish Nation^ Book III., cliap. vii. 

i" 

'' At that time the nation of the West Saxons, who in r 
old time were called the Oewissx, received the faith of ' [ 
Christ in the reign of Cynegils, when blessed Birin \ 
preached the Word to them. He had come to Britain 
with the advice of Pope Honorius, in whose presence he 
promised to sow the seeds of the holy faith in the inner- 
most parts beyond those of the English, where no teacher ( 
had gone before him. Wherefore also, by order of the j 
same pontiff, he was consecrated to the rank of the epis- ^ 
copate by Asterius, bishop of Genoa. But arriving in ( 
Britain, and entering first the nation of the Gcwisssej \ 
when he found all the ix^oplc there to bo extreme pagans ' f 
(paganissimos\ he deemed it to be more profitable to \ 
preach the Word there, rather than to proceed further and \ 
seek for those to whom he ought to preach. Therefore I 
while he was evangelising in the aforesaid province, 
when the king himself was instructed and together with ^ 
his people was washed in the font of .baptism, it happened \ 
that at that time the most holy and victorious king of the ; 
Northumbrians, Oswald, was present and received him as | 
he came forth from the lavcr ; so that, by a most, beauti- 
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ful and a God-worthy alliance, the man whose daughter he 
was about to take to wife he first took as his own son, 
dedicated in second birth to God. And both the kings 
gave to the bishop the city which is called Dorcic, to 
make there his episcopal see ; where, after churches had 
been built and dedicated and many peoples had been 
called to the Lord by his pious labour, he departed to 
the Lord and was buried in the same city. And after 
many years, when Hedde held the bishopric, he was 
translated thence to the city of Wenta, and was laid in the 
church of the blessed Apostles Peter and PauL" 

One inaccuracy has been noted in this account ; for 
iVstcrius, the consecrator of St. Derin, was not bishop of 
Genoa, but resided there and held the see of Milan ; * 
and the mistake is omitted in the English version, which 
merely says that *' the Pope had him hallowed bishop and 
sent him to Britain." We may compare a similar error in 
Bede's notice of St. Augustine's consecration at Aries, 
which he states to have been performed '*by Aetherius, 
archbishop of that city," confusing Vergilius, archbishop 
of Aries, with the contemporary Aetherius, archbishop of 
Lyons. * But if such instances as these show that Bede*s 
information relating to the affairs of distant churches was 
sometimes imperfect, they serve also to illustrate the 
general accuracy and trustworthiness of his narrative and 
the pains that he must have taken in compiling it 

Bede only makes one subsequent mention of St Birin, 
In Book 1V», chapter xii., he writes : — 

** The fourth {Mrelate of the West Saxons was Hlothere 

> Bright, Sarfy Emglisk Chmrek Ilisiory, p. i68. 
* BediB, £€€L HiU,^ L xxviL See Bright, Etarly £ngl. Ck. //isi., 
p. 6a 
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iLeutherius) ; for Birin {Birinus) was the first, iCgelberht 

{AgHbtrctus) the second, and Wini the third" 

• 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle has four passages in which 
St. Birin is mentioned. In the oldest copy, which * 
appears to have been written at Winchester in 891, they 
are these : 

'* 634. This year Birinus preached Baptism to the West 
Saxons.'' 

" 635. This year Cynegils was baptised by Birinus the 
bishop at Dorceceastre and Oswold received him [as 
godson]." 

" 639. This year J)irinus baptised Cuthred at Dorce- 
ceastre and received him as his son." 

^ 650. This year ^'Kgylbryht of Gaul, after Birinc the 
Roman bishopi received the bishopric of the West 
Saxons." 

A Ms. of the twelfth century, in the Cottonian Collec- 
ion, gives the lost entry thus : 

^ This year Birinus the bishop died, and iEgebcrt the 
Frenchman was consecrated." 

The date of St. Berin's coming may be gathered from 
Bede. In the passage already quoted he says it was ''at 
that time," when St. Oswald was restoring the Christian 
faith in the Northumbrian kingdom and when St. Aidan 
was sent there as bishop, as the preceding chapters had 
related it. In a later chapter of the same book (III. ^xvi.) 
he tells us that the Synod of Whitby, which determined 
the time of keeping the Easter festival, was held '* in the 
year of the Lord's Incarnation 664 " ; and he adds that 
*' it was the thirtieth year of the episcopate of the Scots 
which they maintained in the province of the English ; 
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for Aidan held the episcopate seventeen years, Finan 
ten, and Colman three years." Hence the coming of St 
Aidan was in 634. Bede has also told us (III. i.) that the 
year of the two apostate kings who succeeded Edwin was 
reckoned as being the first year of Oswald. Accordingly 
the events are grouped together under the year 634 in one 
copy of the Saxon Chronicle. Archbishop Laud's Ms., 
which appears to have been written in 1122, and to have 
belonged to Peterborough, amplifies thus the first of the 
brief entries already given : 

"634. This year Osric, whom Paulinus had before 
baptised, succeeded to the kingdom of Deira. He was 
son of Elfric, Edwin's uncle. And to Bernicia succeeded 
Ethelfrith's son, Eanfrith. And also this year Hirinus 
first preached baptism to the West Saxons under King 
Cynegils. This Birinus came thither by pope Honorius' 
word, and he there was bishop unto his life's end. And 
Oswald also this year succeeded to the Northumbrians' 
kingdom, and he reigned nine winters. Men reckoned 
the ninth to him because of the *heathenship' which those 
wrought who had reigned over them one year between 
him and Edwin." 

The Chronicle goes on to record the Baptism of the king 
under the next year, and Florence of Worcester gives the 
same dates. Wendover summarises the events, mention- 
ing the mission of St. Berin and his consecration, as well 
as the king's Baptism and the foundation of the West 
Saxon bishopric, all under the year 635 ; and Rudbome 
follows him in this. Some chroniclers, however, have 
confused the date. Malmesbury says that the year of 
St. Berin's coming was *' the fortieth year after the com- 
ing of Augustine,** thus making it 636. On the other 
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hand, Diceto, followed by some less iini)oitant chroniclers 
(as those of Bury St. Edmund's^ and of Dunstable' in the 
earlier half of the thirteenth century^ gives 633 as the 
year of St. Berin's coming and of Cynegils* conversion. 
It would seem that the date became confused by some 
chronicler setting the events of 634 and 635 together 
under one year, and later copyists, attempting to dis« 
connect them, fell into error on one side or the other. 
We need not hesitate, therefore, to accept the dates in 
the Anglo-Saxon Ciironicle as accurate. And accord- 
ingly the writer of the Bodleian Ms. (Digby, 39) in the 
twelfth century, giving the life of the saint and prefixing 
to it the passage from Bcde, correctly inserts a note upon 
the opening words: '*/i/ ifuit time: that is, in the year 
of our Lord's Incarnation the 634th : " though, by an 
erroneous calculation, he adds that it was the 39th year 
after the coming of St. Augustine. 

The Life in Capgrave's Collection says that ** in the 
38th year after St. Augustine's arrival in England, St. . 
Birin began to preach to the West Saxons and to ba|>- 
tise;" confusing the year of St. Augustine's arrival, 597, 
with the year of his mission from Rome, 596. But the 
same passage proceeds to date St. Berin's settlement at * 

Dorchester correctly : ** in the year of our Lord 635." 

It will be convenient to insert here the metrical pas- 
sages from Aelfric's Homily and from Robert of Glou- { 
cester's Chronicle, which have been already mentioned. 
They add little to the information which we g'6't from 
Bede; but they are in themselves both curious and 
interesting. 

> In Licberaunn'i UngtdrmkU AngU'lformaHniuki Cnekitkit* 
queUen^ p. 1 18. 
' Aun^ AUiiasi. (RoUi Series, 36), Vol. III., p. 7^ 
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The lines of Adfric, rendered into modem English 
with as little variation from the original words as possible, 
are as follows : ^ 

At tlie mme time came also a bishop 
From Kome-city, Birinns nameci, 
To the West -Saxons' king, Cynegyli named, 
He was yet heathen, and all West-Saxons' land. 
Birinus indeed came from Rome 
By Ihe pope's rede, who then at Rome was. 
And promised that he would God's will perfonn, 
And preach to the heathen the Saviour's name 
And the true faith in far lands. 
Then came he to We«cx, that was yet heathen, 
And turned the king Kyncgyls to God, 
And all his ])eople 10 faith with him. 
» It happened then that the faithful Oswold, 

The Northumbrians' king, was come to Cyncgyls, 
And him to baptism took, fain of his conversion. 
Then gave the kings, Cynegyls and Oswold, 
To the holy Birine for his bishop-stool 
The city of Dorcanceaster, and he therein dwelt, 
God's praise exalting, and right*gttiding 
I'lliat folk with his lore to faith for long time, 
Until that he happily departed to Chnst 
And his bod^ was buried in that same city. 
Until that bishop Hoxlde afterward bore nis bones 
To Wintanccantre, and with honour laid 
In the ok! minster, where men- honour them yet. 

The passage from the Metrical Chronicle of Robert of 
Gloucester, composed in the reign of Edward I., is given 
here according to the text of a Ms. belonging to Trinity 
College at Cambridge. This Ms. was written about the 
year 1400, but shows evidence of having been carefully 
copied from one of earlier date.' 

*' Seint lierin the bissop. an hofi mon that was. 
To this lond. thora the pope bono[rv] y-send was. 
To tume the king of west sex. kingilf, to cristendom. 



1 See above, p. xiv. 
• Tk^ Meirital Ckt 
Aldis Wright (Kolb Scries, 68), pp. xkiif, 36a 



• The Meirital Ckronitli cf Robert of Glotuesier, cd. by Wm. 
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And that lond of west lex. into thii lond he com. 

Scin berin him to crintendom. turndc thoni f*odcii grace. 

And AS god wolde teint onwald. wai in thuike place. 

And of the holi fonston. this grete king nome. 

And is godfader was. on is cristcndom.' 

Seint Oswald and this other king, thoni are loaerdes grace. 

Purveyde seint berin. to is wille a place. 

That derchestre is ideped. that bisidc oxenford is. 

All ase in the este south, seve mile y wis. 

There seint berin bissop was. the verste* that was y wis. 

Vor the se that ther was tho. lincolne nou heo is. 

There he dejrde and there he lay. vort suththe ther after longe. 

He was to winchcttere y-lad. as he is yut avongc."' 

V -■ — — 

^ AM from the holy font-stone this great king took, and hb god- 
father \tas at his christening. 

•Hrst.\ 

' For the see that there w»i then, Lincoln now it is. There he 
died and tiSere he lay, until since thereafter long, He was to Win- 
chester led, as he yet is kept. 
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CHAPTER II 
ST. iierin's name and origin 

''Cum Mmulacronim cuUus exnla prophanos 
Roma Deum colerct, in m gavba reccntcr 
Cathoticam flcirere ftclcin, puer inde Mreno 
Naiidtur auspicio Birinus, mente benicnus, 
Ore decent, patria felix, et origine clarus ; 
Ut quern commendai pia mens illuminet oris 
Forma nitens, autenticet urlis, sublimct origo. 
Kcce labor vesier, vesine plantacio dexlrse, 
Qnomodo fmctificet, Petre princeps, Paule magister 
Eoclesiie ! Jam de fidei pingucdine vcstrac 
1 lie est exoitas palmes Irondentis olivx. 
Vot nectar, mens, lox ; hie siilla, columnna, lucemn. 
llaec expressa sapit de vestro nectare stilla ; 
Hkc excita rtget de vestro monte columpna ; 
Hkc accensa micat de vestra luce lucema." 

Alixandtr EssebitHsii^ 43-56. 

Since the name of the saint has been variously 
written, it will be well at the outset to inquire what was 
the true form of it. There is in Oxfordshire a very 
definite tradition of it in the name of BeritCs Hill at 
Ipsden, on the western front of the Chiltems, in a district 
which seems to have been connected from the first with 
the Dorchester bishopric And the name is latinised' in 
this form, Btrinus^ on glass of the twelfth century in 
Dorchester Abbey. Thus also the French rhyming 
Chronicle of Geoffrey Gaimar, apparently composed in 
the middle of the twelfth century, relating the Baptism of 
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Cynegils, says that *'the man who baptised him had the 
name Berin!* 

*' nerin out nun kil baptixad." ^ 

And in a manuscript written about 1305-1310, in the 
Harleian Collection at the British Museum (No. 2277), 
containing lives of saints in English verse, there is a Life 
of St Swithin which mentions the name of ^ Seint Beryn " 
and afterwards ^ Seint Bcrin." ' This form of the nan^e 
is also illustrated by the Tait of Btryn^ a metrical ronmnce 
by a monk of Canterbury, based uix>n a French original, 
' describing the adventures of a 8ix>ilt child of a Roman 
senator in the reign of Augustinus the son of Constan- 
tine. It is contained in a manuscript of the Canterbury 
TaUs belonging to the Duke of Northumberland, and is 
nearly contemporary with Chaucer.' The heix>'s name 
usually ap|)ears as Beryn, but occasionally as Berinus. 

The name of the saint is also Berin in the four places 
where it occurs in the valuable and interesting manuscrifH 
of Robert of Gloucester's Clironicle of which the text 
has already been given ; though the other copies of this 
Chronicle have Birin. And in the English Metrical 
Life of the Saint, where the name occurs eighteen times, 
the Trinity College manuscript has once Btrin and else- 
where always Beryn^ while the other manuscripts vary it, 
Biryn^ Byrin^ Birrin. 

'i*he Itinerary of William Botoner, commonly called 
William of Worcester, gives an account of a journey from 
Bristol through Cornwall in 1478; and among" various 

^ Bcrin avait nom qui le baptisait. 

* Furnivairi EarfyEmj^L J*oem^ etc. (Philolog. Soc.), p. 43. 

• Famivairi Ta/^ of Btryn (Chaucer Society, 1876). See Part 
II., pp. vii, viii. 
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44 ST. BERIN 

documents transcribed at the places which he visited, 
there is a Calendar of the Church of St Michael's Mount, 
proved by its contents to be a Cornish document, in 
which the festival of the Translation Sa9ic/i Bcrini is 
marked^ 

In the New Chronicles of Englafid and France^ by 
Robert Fabyan,an alderman of Tendon, first published 
in 15 1 6, we have Berinus four times, and once Beryne. 
I I : Berinus also is twice named by Polydore Vergil, who 

< I wrote \iVi Angiiea Hisioria in London' and published it 

! I ; in 1534; and the same form is preserved in an English 

translation of this work made at the same period : for 
here, as also in Fabyan's Chronicle, the English names 
generally bear latinised forms, as Cyngilsus or Cinigillusi 
and others. This also was the form known to John 

11 Bale, a native of Suffolk, whose account of the saint in 

1 his Scriptorum lilusirium Majoris Britannia Cataiogus 

always has Berinus (his work being in Latin) ; though in 
|. { another place, under a notice of Benedict Biscop, he 

writes Birinus^ Foxe also, in his Acts and Monuments^ 
writes the name indifferently as Berinus and Birinus.' 
The Ilisioria Angiieana Ecclesiastica of Nicholas Harps- 
feld, who was Archdeacon of Canterbury next after 
Edmund Cranmer, the Archbishop's brother, and whose 
work was published at Douay in 161 2, always has 
Berinus, and in Speed's History of Great Britaine^ pub- 
lished in 1 61 1, it is always Berinus, and in the index it is 
Berin. 



« I _ In Bede the name commonly appears as Birinus^ but 



> liimrari* Sym0Hh Sime^nis d WiU^mi di W§rc4sin (ed. J. 
4 1: Naimilh, 1778), p. 199. 

* Ed. 1557, ff. 83, 117. * £d. 1570, pp. 163-166. 
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he only writes it twice ; and of the four oldest Mss., all 
belonging to the eighth century,, one in the Cottonian 
Collection (Tiberius C ii.) gives the name in one place 
as Berintis {pradicantt Berino^ III. vii.), though after- 
wards (IV. xii.) it is Birinus, This Ms. is described . 
by Mr. Plummer as "certainly a Durham book, 
possibly brought originally from Lindisfame '' ; ^ while . 

the three others appear to have been written on the f 

Continent. 

Birinusy however (frequently varied zsByrinus^Birynus^ 
and Byrynus\ as distinguished from Berinus^ is the form 
wiiich is followed by the great majority of subsequent 
writers. Probably the earliest instance after Bedc is 
in a very valuable manuscript in the Bodleian Library 
(Digby, 63), which is thought to have belonged originally 
to Canterbury, but which passed to Winchester at a very 
early date. It contains rules about the kalendar and 
documents relating to the time of keeping Easter, with a 
direction for telling the year of the Christian era which 
seems to prove that it was written in 867 ; and it lias a 
kalendar commemorating " S. Birinus.'' 

The Saxon Chronicle, of which the earlier part is \, 

largely based on Bede, has both Birinus and Birine^ just 
(ts it has Augustinus and Augustine, Paulinus and Pauline, 
Aidanus and Aidan. But it always has Birinus as nomina- 
tive and Birine in the inflected cases. In one passage, 
recording the Baptism of Cynegils, where the oldest 
copies say that he ^ was baptised by B\t\n\i%** (ivoi- gefiti- 
lod fram Birino\ the twelfth-century copies correct it to 
Birine, iElfric's Homily follows the same usage as the 
Chronicle, saying first that '* Birinus came from Rome/' 

^ Plumner, ViH, Bada HitU^ L, p. xciiu 
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and afterwaids that '' the kings gave Dorchester to the 
holy Birine/' 

It was impossible that the writers of that day should 
be siifficiently learned in the Latin tongue to discriminate 
between names that are properly Latin and those that are 
of foreign origin ; hence it is not surprising that the Latin 
form BirifiHS is retained in both places by the Saxon 
translator of Bcde*s History. Similarly Trevisa, the con. 
temporary translator of Higdcn's Polychronicon in the 
fourteenth century, makes no attempt to discriminate, 
but writes Birinus just as he writes also Kingilsus and 
other English names. 

But with these exceptions the mediaeval authors who 
write in English have Birin (varied as Byrin^ Biryn^ or 
Bytjn) with or without the final i. A charter, purport- 
ing to be by Ethclwulf who reigned in Wessex 834 to 
857, refers to a grant of land which Kynegils m.ide to 
his baptism-father, ^^hisfyUuht-fiedtrsaNcUBirinebiscope,^ 
And this form of the name, variously spelt, is used — 
as was noticed before — in most copies of Robert of 
Gloucester's Chronicle and in most also of the Metrical 
Life. Similarly it is Byryn and Birine in Capgrave's 
Chronicle of England, dedicated to Edward IV. ; and 
the anonymous translator of Higden's Polychronicon in 
the time of Henry VI. uses the English form seven times, 
but keeps the Latin form once. 

Again, there is the Irish Martyrohgy of Gorman^ com- 
piled in verse about 11 70 by Maire hua Gormiln, who 
was abbot of a monastery of Austin canons at Knock 
near Louth, in which the name Birin twice appears.^ 

* Stokci, MoHyrflfiff tf G^man (lien. Bradshaw Soc), pp 
iTOb sjol See pp. XVIII, xix. 
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From this it was copied alsip into the Martyrology of- 
Donegal^ the compilation of a Franciscan friar of that 
place about 1630, where it appears as Birin in one 
place and in another place is shortened, apparently by 
accident, to Birn> Also in the Anglo-French Chronicle,. ' 
Le JJvert de Reis de Brittanie^ probably written about 
J 274, the year at which it ends, '^ Scint Birin " is twice 
mentioned.' Again, we have Birint and Byrync in the 
translation of Capgrave's Nova Le^nda^ printed by 
Pynson in 1516. Leland also, who was chaplain to 
Henry VIIL, wrote Birine,^ And Richard VVhytford, 
whose Martiloge in Engiysshe was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1526, gives the two feasts of "Saynt Byryne " ; 
but this is not remarkable, since he drops Latin endings 
almost invariably, and has "Tyte," •' Ruf,'* ••Clawdy/' * 

Thus we And that while the name, whether Berin or 
Birin, was latinised in the usual way by those who wrote 
in Latin, it was treated as an English name by the 
majority of the older writers in English, and also in 
PVench and Irish. 

lastly, in some documents of th^ time of Henry VIIL 
regarding the grant of Dorchester Abbey and its posses- 
sions to Edmund Ashficld, we read several times of ** the f 
oblacions of St. Bur)'an," ^ which would appear to be an . [' 
error for St. Berin, possibly due in the first instance to * 
a scribe who was more familiar with the Cornish name 
of St Burynn than with the ecclesiastical history of 1 

' Todd, Marty rology of Donegal^ pp. 325, 366. f 

' Rolls Series, 43, pp. 44, 46. 

* Leland's lihurary (cd. Hcame, 171 1 ), Vol. II., p. 9. 
^ Sec in Mewrs. Procier and Dewick's reprint (Henry llradslniw 

Soc, 1893), pp. 4, 140; 187, 195. 

* Addington'i Donkesier, pp. 169-172. jT 
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: AVesscx. We may compare with this the fact that the 

\ *i. Bodleian Ms. of Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle has 

\ {, in one place '* Seint i^tir/W^." 

t.\ From the facts before us we get perhaps an equal 

. {* • weight of authority for each of the two forms in which 

\ \\ the saint's name appears. On the one hand there is the 

I I , Oxfordshire tradition, endorsed by the testimony of a 

I ;' very important minority of writers, throughout the entire 

|; breadth of Southern England, who write Berin, On the 

1: other hand we have the authority of most copies of 

\\ ^ Bede, followed by the majority of historians, whether 

|- writing in Latin or in English, for the form Birin, Per- 

\ \ haps we must take it to be a dialectic variation ; as when 

!; • Bole mentions *' Gr////, king of the West Saxons, who 

*' is called in their tongue Ctaulin^^^ and again ''Venta, 

which is called by the Saxons Vintan-csestir," * thus dis- 
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t tinguishing between the language of the Northumbrian 

I' ^ Angles and that of the Saxons. It is possible that in 

the same way the Saxons called the saint Berin and it 
became Birin in the tongue which was familiar to Bede. 
Or perhaps through some accident the form in which 
/ Bede received the name, if it was Birin^ was merely an 

error, which thus became perpetuated ; for since his work 
was the basis of all English history, the form which he 
' seems to have used was accepted by the majority of 
annalists both at Winchester and elsewhere. 

While, therefore, the name Btrin^ which is traditional 
j \ in the district where he lived, seems the fitting form to 

adopt in these pages, it is convenient, for the sake of 
greater accuracy, to retain the other form, Birin^ in 
quoting from the writers who have used it 

^ Hisi. £i€L. n. 5. • IM,. III. 7. 
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" Haddan and Stubbi, Coumdls, etc, III. 523. 
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And here it may be allowable to express fome regret 
that our Church historians have so generally adopted the 
latinised form, for Blrinus is as meaningless in English 
as Edwinus. Probably the recollection of his mission 
from Rome, connecting him with the Latin Augustinus, ' 
has led people generally to treat his name also as Latin ; 
but while Augustine is Augustinus anglicised, Dirinus on 
the other hand is Birin latinised. At the same time the i 

fact that he bears a name which seems to be Teutonic, . | 

and is certainly not Latin, cannot lessen the debt which j 

England owes to Rome on account of his mission, what- \ 

ever additional interest it may give to his mission in the [ 

minds of Englishmen. 

We have mention of another " Birine,'* whom we may 
suppose to have been named after the saint, in the eighth 
century. In a letter sent by King Cenulf of Mercia to 
Pope Leo III. in 798, and recorded by Malmesbury,^ 
the king writes in his own name and that of his bishops / \ 

and ealdormen in favour of abolishing the metroix>litan 
jurisdiction of the see of Lichfield and bringing it again 
into the Province of Canterbury ; and he ends with con- 
veying a hundred and twenty marks to the pope " by 
presbyter Birine *• (per Biritu ^presbyttrum) and others. 
In the pope's reply, preserved in a Ms. of the Cottonian 
Collection, the name appears as ^' Bryne." ' Here we 
have the English form of the name in Latin documents, 
proving, if proof were needed, that at that period it^was 
regarded as English, or at any rate not Latin. 

The name, therefore, is most probably Teutonic, and 
the same that becomes in the Scandinavian form Biom, 
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and in Gennan Behring.^ It is |»resuniably derived from 
some hero who assumed or accepted, after the fashion of 
the age* the designation of the Bear. Berin, in fact» may 
very probably be tendered the Son of the Bear. 

It is interesting to note that the same name, in a varied 

shape, belongs to the old Yorkshire family from which 

i Archbishop Benson sprang ; for that fiunily claims to be 

I of Scandinavian descent, the original form of the name 

! ' being Bjomson.* And in the form Bjom, or Bier-n 

(with m genitive), we perhaps have a clue to the doubtful 
orthography of the first syllable, according as different 
{ dialects simplified it to an 1 or an e. 

One more illustration is worthy of notice, if the word 
is rightly interpreted. In the district to which St Berin 
• i' came, a chieftain bearing, as it seems, the name of *'the 

( [ Bear '' had ahready set his mark ; for the hill-fortress of 

I I Barbury, on the front of the Wiltshire Downs, appears to 

(I be the Beran-byrig, the burh of Ber or Bera,* of the 

[ J Saxon Chronicle, where the Britons were defeated by 

^ f Cynric and Ceawiin in 556. 

I ;• St Berin's name, therefore, suggests that he sprang 

I , from one of those Teutonic races which now for two or 

i i three centuries had been pouring in large numbers across 

j ' ; . the Alps into the attractive lands of Italy; and since 

I his history shows that he came from Ijombardy,^ we may 

j fairly infer that he was a Lombard* The Langobardi 

|, had invaded the peninsula far back in the previous 

{ . ' I u ivobably Bjom or Boerin or Berin, a oonipottiid exprcMive of 

Hour in some form, High or Low Geinuui.'* Btring-GoUld, Zftvx 
0fiJk0 Saimitf December, p. 17. 

" lifitfAhp, BiHMH^ hf lUs son, Vol. I., p. I. 



' Parkeri E^irh History 0/ Oxford^ p. Sa 
« Bp. oTBristci, in GmiuriUn^ Nov. 3, 1897. 
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century. They took their origin from the banks of the 

Elbe, and were probably known as the nien of the 

^ long bord " of the river, though their appellation was 

interpreted by old writers to mean the *' long-bearded " . 

men, and by others the "long-spcarcxl." From the 

thirteenth century it has been converted into Lombardi.^ 

They had been invited by Justinian to occupy the 

district between the Danube and the Alps, where the 

(jcpidss had become dangerous; and the emperor's 

weakness soon brought its natural consequence, as the 

new-comers looked with covetous eyes over the fertile 

plains beyond the mountains. In 567 their young king 

Alboin led them across the Julian Alps into the land I 

which the emperor had recently recovered from the 

Ostrogoths, and which was now to be wrested from him 

again and to bear henceforth the name of Lombardy. 

In the enfeebled condition of the Empire there was none 

to offer resistance, and in five months from their start 

the invaders had occupied Milan. Thence the clergy [ 

and nobles fled to the sea-port of (^noa, where the hills 

protected them on the north and the sea offered an 

escai)e southward. The neighbouring city of Ticinum, 

the Pavia of later times, held out for awhile ; but three 

years later it had become the capital of the I^mbardic | 

kingdom of Italy.' Eventually all the most valuable 

portions of the peninsula belonged to that kingdom, 

while the imperial power was represented by the~^x- 

archate of Ravenna with its three dependent provinces 

of Rome, Venice and Naples. These must speedily 

have passed to the invader, had not the progress of 

» Gibbon, AVwaw Empire, c xHi., V. 165, 166^ and Smith*! note. 
' Gibbon, c xlv., V. 338. 
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events been arrested by the ** Papal Peace " of 599. 
Agilulf, the Lombnrd king, was not eager to prolong the 
struggle, and as he ceased to enforce the Arianism 
which his nation professed, the religious barrier was 
passing away. His queen Theodelinda was a Catholic, 
and of marked piety. It was an opportunity of which 
Gregory the Great was studious to avail himself, and his 
influence brought about a cessation of hostilities under 
the famous treaty. It had indeed the effect of deferring 
for twelve centuries the unification of Italy, and the old 
rivalry was destined to break out again as a result of the 
partition of the land; but in the meantime the Latin 
was enabled to live side by side with the Lombard. 

All that we know of St Derin points to the conclusion 
that he belonged to the able and enterprising race which 
had thus taken a prominent position among the nations 
of Europe, and which afterwards gave to the English 
Church a Lanfranc and an Anselm. , It is true that in 
his days the Lombards as a nation were still Arian ; but 
now for more than forty years the faith of Nicaea had 
been tolerated among them, and had made good progress 
under the queen's influence, so that there is no difUculty 
in supposing that St. Berin was one of those who pro- 
fessed it. 

Though Bede tells us nothing of St. Berin's origin, 
there are some points in his account which perhaps have 
an indirect bearing on the subject First, it seems to be 
implied that the saint's mission to England was under- 
taken at his own suggestion, " with the advice of Pope 
Honorius," or ''after taking counsel" with him {cum 
ionsilio papti) ; and this in marked contrast with Bede's 
next statement^ that he was consecrated by Asteriiis " by 
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command of the pope" (jussu ejusdem pontiJUis)^ though 
the counsel also is often converted into a command by 
later writers. The Latin prelate may well have desired, 
as Gregory did before him, to evangelise the English ; 
but in this case the proix)sal would come fitly from the 
missionary himself, if he was bound to them by a sense 
of kinship in the family of nations. 

Secondly, Bede certainly implies that St Berin's 
consecration to the episcopate took place at Genoa 
after he had started upon his mission. We are told that 
in the presence of Honorius he made the promise of his 
work, and by that pontiffs order he was consecrated by 
Asterius, and finally he arrived in Britain. Goscelin's 
Life, magnifying the saint's connection with Rome at 
every opportunity, tells us that the pope " raised him to 
the ofiice of the episcopate through Asterius, bishop of 
Genoa, who was at that time with him ^ ; thus implying 
that the consecration took place at Rome; and the 
Jervaulx Chronicler follows this. But it Js of course 
mere fiction. Matthew Paris seems clearly to under- 
stand that he was consecrated on his way. And 
Malmesbury is still clearer: 

'* At the exhortation of Pope Honorius, Birin under- 
took the duty of preaching in Britain ; and being 
ordained bishop by Asterius, bishop of Genoa, he 
proceeded to the sea where he should pass over into 
Britain." 

^ There can be little doubt that this is Bede's meaning. 
Then it should be remembered that Augustine came to 
Kent a presbyter, and was not to become a bishop till 
his mission was esublished, when, in accordance with 
Pope Gregory's arrangement, he crossed to Aries for 
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consecration.^ On the other hand Honorius of Cantcr-i 
bury, commissioned by the same Pope Honorius who 
three years later sent St Berin, was consecrated by 
Paulinus of York at Lincoln.' When we find» therefore, 
that St Berin was consecrated neither in Rome nor in 
Britain, but at Genoa upon his way, the most natural 
explanation seems to be that he was either a native of 
the district or had some si^ecial connection with it* 
From Bede's words it would seem that he had been a 
asealous worker, and was known as such to Honorius, 
and we may infer, perhaps, that he had laboured at 
Genoa under Astcrius. The Hyde Chronicler calU him 
simply ** a Genoese bishop " (Jaiiuensis ephcopus),^ 

And, lastly, it may Ik noted that whereas St Augustine 
and his companions took with them some Franks as 
interpreters,^ there is nothing to indicate that St Berin 
needed similar aid. The similarity of language among 
the various branches of the Teutonic stock at this period 
was close enough for Franks to serve Augustine's purpose 
among the Jutes of Kent Kemble calls St Berin him- 
self '*a Frank";* for which there is no evidence. But 
if he was a Ix>mbard he would need no lengthened study ^ 
to make himself understood to the English. And since 
Genoa was a mart at which the nations of Northern 
Europe gathered in large numbers, we may suppose that 
travellers from England would be found among them. 
It may well .have happened that as English boys in the 
slave-market at Rome had attracted the notice of St 

> Bede, H. £,<, I. 27. 



• nfJ,, II. 18. 

). 31. 

* Uede, //. JST., J. xxv. 
(ed. 1844 

^ CompAie Milner, J/iii. WinfiktUtr^ I., p. 88. 



* W. II. Jones, DiPC. ma. Saibbury, p. ai. 
« LiUrdi IlydM, c tL. p. la. * Uede, li 

* SaxMi in EnghnH^ Vol II., p. 362 (ed. 1849), 
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Gregory, so the sight of English merchants at the port 
of Genoa may have suggested his enterprise to the 
missionary spirit of St. Berin. 

There is, indeed, a possibility that St Berin may 
have been one of the Irish missionaries who were fre- 
quently to be found on the continent of Euro|X3 at this 
period, and that his n«ime may have been Beran or 
Berach, latinised as Bcrinus, and thence anglicised as 
Berin ; but of this there is no positive probability. 

If, then, it is a Teutonic name, and is rightly inter- 
preted as " Son of the Bear,'' implying that the saint was 
descended from a warrior ancestor, it may give some 
colour to the statement in the Breviary Lection that he 
was "sprung from a noble stock" {(tx nobiii prosapia 
ortus). But the accom|)anying statement that he was 
born at Rome will not bear examination, llie Saxon 
Chronicle calls him a ''Roman bishop," but merely 
in contrast with his successor; ^ Ai^Xhxyhi of Gaul 
took the bishopric of the West Saxons," jt says, ^^ after 
Birine tham Romaniscan biscopt,^^ William of Malmes-- 
bury writes, " it is doubtful whence he sprung " {dubium 
unde oriundus). Elmham fmplies that he had searched 
in vain: '*! have not read in the Chronicles whence 
he sprung." The Jervaulx Chronicler, following the 
lection, describes him as " a presbyter, a native of the 
city of Rome.*' The Hyde Chronicler repeatedly calls 
him a monk, and Rudbome goes more into detail, 
calling him ''an illustrious doctor and a monknof the 
Qrder of St. Benedict, who took the monastic habit in 
the monastery of St Andrew at Rome which Blessed 
pregofy had built" ^ ^ut this statement, written eight 

^ ffisL fVifUM,, II. iL (Angl. Sacra, p. 190). 
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ocnturies after the event and unsupported by any other 
writer, must be attributed to the natural desire of a 
monk of Winchester to magnify his own order by con- 
necting it with the founder of the West Saxon church, 
and to set him also on an equality with St. Augustine by 
bringing him from the same famous monastery. 

It will \jc well to insert here the first portion of the 
Lection from the York Breviary. 

'*The Blessed Confessor Birin, l)orn at Rome of 
.noble stock, sought the adornments of pious and 
religious conduct; therefore, when the report of so 
great a man was brought before the supreme ))ontifr 
Honorius, he was invited by him and brought into his 
presence ; and he raised him to the office of the epis- 
copate, commanding him to go to Britain and preach 
the Word of the faith." 

And some passages from the opening clauses of the 
eleventh-century Life will give a specimen of the way in 
which the writer — Goscelin or another — enlarges upon 
the words of the I^ection : 

** He was bom at Rome, to become a citizen of the 
eternal city. He was bom at Rome that the dignity of 
tlie place might exalt him» as the authority of spiritual 
life should afterwards commend him. Divine Providence 
prepared for his birth the place in which it willed that 
the primacy of all the holy church should be. Rome 
begat in the birth of the flesh him whom afterwards she 
should bring forth to the rule of Catholic truth. Rome 
therefore bore him to the birth of the flesh and of the 
faith. ... He was a well-bora boy, illustrious indeed 
by family and more illustrious by virtue and grace ; and 
the more humbly he bound himself to divine duties, the 
more loftily did be acquire gloiry and honour from that 
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service: for to serve God is to reign. . . • Nor by 
taking pride in his |[>arents' fame did he claim glory for 
himself; but sought the adornments of pious and re- 
ligious conduct : lor he was calm in countenance, gende 
in feeling, prompt in obedience, kind in speech. Sparing . 
to himself, bountiful to the poor, he treasured not a 
treasure to himself where moth comipteth and thieves 
break through and steal, but a treasure of good works 
that faileth not" 

There is much more to the same effect, showing a 
considerable acquaintance with Holy Scripture; and 
then an account of the saint's ordination to the priest- 
hood is introduced, l>efore the writer takes up the next 
words of the Lection, of "the re|)ort of so great a 
man" reaching Ilonorius. 

The following are the opening lines of the Metrical 
Life: 

"Seint Dcryn the Cohfcfssor. 

that ^od mAn was y-nough. 
In the ton of Rome was y-bore. m 

and to ech (^odncsK druu(;h.' 
To danncssc* he droiigh wel yong. 

and to penance at to. 
Ther ynne he wax so ech day. 

as he myght it do. '' 

That eche day hadde somdel' newe. 

that him over spronge. 
And the latter day more and more. 

uer it noght so longe. 
Me thenketh such wexing wer guod. 

who so it myghte do. 
Wydc sprong his guode los.^ 

and ne«les moste* al so* 
To the Pope Oneri. 

that was tbo* it sprong. 



^ drew. * cleanness, purity. * something. 

^ fame. * needs must. * then. 
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The pope him let lone of lende.^ 

cr nim thoghte long, i 
Tho' the cuode man lo him com. 

be him hononrede y-noiigh. 
And moftt in his privcte».* 

aboute he htm dniugh. 
So that he made him btschop. 

in the lond ther be syde. 
The Urn* of his gaodnctiae. 

gif it cr sprong wydc. 
It wax tho more than y-noogh. 

aboute fer and nere. 
So that in none ionde. 

iho men fond his per. 
Seththe* the pope hun undcrstod. 

that he mo»te send his sonde.* 
For lo amendy cristcndom. 

into Engelonde. 
For the folk ynt of Engelonde. 

ne bylevcde noght aricht. 
Anon he thoghte seint Beryn. 

to make Godis knyght. 
He sente him in to Engelond. 

to prechy cristendom. 
Seint Be^n a. Godis name. 
thnder^ the wey nom.*** " 



> let him soon Pw] off-tent. 
■ privacy. 
•Then. 
* thither. 



* then. 

^ pmise. 

* sending, mission. 

* took. 
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CHAPTER III 

TilK COMING OF ST. UKRIN 

"Nam sihi proviso ductorc viatica sumit 
Ajo^rediturquc viam lonpnquain : ncc mora : septem '. 

iJcbtitutt monies urhis, kccI climala quiiiqiic \ 

Orbifl, eo temlcns quo millus pcrvcnit auHiri : 

FlatUK, Kcd glacic tcllus constncia iH:rhcnni, t 

Com non parturiat baccas ncc proicrat uvax. 

• • • • • 

Decursis ergo muUo conamine mnltis 
Tcrranim spaciis, jam flava Uritannia solo 
Prospicitur diviia mnri, navisque jMrata 
Kxpcctat flttctus rcfluos quilius unila redundct." 

Alexander Ess€bUMsh^ 242-247, 266-269. 

' Of St. Berin's journey from Genoa, and his crossing 
into Britain, Bede tells us nothing. *Weumust presume 
that he went by the same route that Augustine had 
followed before him, passing along the coast through 
^Provence as far as Aries ; and then, striking northward up 
the valley of the Rhone and following along the Bur 
gundian border, he would cross the territory of the 
Franks to their northern coast. As (toscelin's Life 
expresses it, "he travelled many distances of diverse 
lands, and came to the sea which he must cross to enter 
the boundaries of Britain." ^ 

de seems, as far as we are told, to have made the 
journey alone, ^ though it is difficult to believe that 
' he did so, and the brief records do not satisfy us upon 
* Mason's Mission cfSi, An^ustim^ p. 196. 
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the subject. Goscclin's Life, indeed, relates that he 
*' received the pope's benediction, prepared his company, 
took provision for the journey, and, trusting in God's 
mercy, hastened to fulfil the duty that was enjoined on 
him": and Rudbome speaks of the ''monks of the 
Order of St Benedict whom he brought with him to 
preach the Word of God**;* which is evidently a' 
reminiscence — whether wilfully inserted or creeping in 
unconsciously — of the forty conifianions, monks and 
choristers and Prankish interpreters, who came with St. 
Augustine. But authentic history makes no mention of 
such companions with St. Berin ; and the story of the 
voyage, as told by Malmesbury and by the author of 
Capgrave's Life, certainly shows that these writers believed 
him to have been travelling without companions. The 
Winchester Homily of the twelfth century^ or earlier 
expressly speaks of him as ** ministering the divine word 
alone,** and contrasts him in this respect with Augustine 
who " came with many teachers of the Christian faith." 
The amplified story related in Goscelin's Life and in 
the Jervaulx Chronicle seems to contradict itself on this 
point, for it says that "when he was about to enter the^ 
ship he celebrated the divine, mysteries for himself and 
for those that were with him '* ; yet afterwards it plainly 
implies that he was the only Christian in the ship, and 
when the heathen crew were converted at the sight of 
his miracle and were baptised, " a deep sleep from God 
fell upon them, and not one of them remained awake 
except the bishop alone.** • Perhaps we must assume that 
the idea of his having had no companions arose from 

> Jfisi. Mmj. fr/M/^M., U\k II., can. ii., in Wharton, p. 190. 
* Appendix, Note VII. 
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Bede having omitted to mention them as he did those 
of St. Augustine. 

Leaving for the present the legend of St. Berin's 
miracle, which is of sufficient interest to merit some 
notice hereafter, we may proceed now to the history of 
his arrival in Britain. 

Bede has told us that the saint, in his interview with 
Honorius, had '* promised to sow the seeds of the holy 
faith in the innermost parts beyond those of the English, 
where no teacht*r had gone before him." We must not 
press too closely the force of these terms as if they 
necessarily implied the centre of the island beyond die 
Angles to whom St. Felix had come, « for Bede more 
than once speaks of '* the nation of Angles or Saxons " ^ 
as if they were one. But we learn clearly from the 
sequel that Berin had intended to proceed inland at 
once. Very probably the reports of St. Augustine's 
mission which were prevalent in Rome had led him to 
expect that all the southern districts o( England were 
Christianised already.* But the history goes on to relate 
that when he arrived anM>ng the GeWissae and found them 
to be extreme pagans, "he deemed it to be more profit- 
able to preach the Word there, rather than proceed 
further and seek for those to whom he ought to 
preach." 

The people to whom he first came in Britain were the 
Gewissas, latinised by Bede as Gevissa^ and they are 
described just before as *' the nation of the West Saxons 
who were anciently called Gevissc." We are to under* 
stand that this designation, which Bede uses several timeSf 

' H, £*, I. 15, as. 

* Hill, English Di^ctsa^ p. 4a 
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had in his day become antiquated. The Anglo-Saxon 
version omits it, and only speaks of the '* West Saxon 
])eoplc " ( lyiui Seaxma ikeod). The term indeed is only 
found elsewhere in Celtic sources, and Asser, the con- 
temporary of Alfred, speaks of the Britons calling this 
nation the Gegwis.^ It is interpreted to mean the 
** Western people,* the word being the same that we have 
in the name Visi-goths, with the characteristic Saxon ge 
prefixed.* 

Bede therefore tells us expressly that the saint came 
first to this nation {Britanniam pcrvenUns ac primum 
Geviss0rum gentem ingredkni). We infer that his voyage, 
either by acddeot or by design, brought him beyond the 
limit of the South Saxons' coast and landed him among 
the West Saxons, probably in the neighbourhood of South- 
ampton ; for Wareham, a few miles further west, which 
was then one of the chief sea-ports in the land, was almost 
certainly still held by the Britons. But in the legendary 
life, as in Bromton's Chronicle, we have a long story of 
the b^nnings of his work at the place where he landed, 
and before he preached to the West Saxons. Alexander 
of Ashb/s verses include a homily of more than a 
hundred lines in which the saint instructs the people 
on the nature of God, the creation and the fall, and the 
work of redemption. The following is the Jervaulx 
Chronicler's briefer summary of what occurred when the 
port was reached : 

''The man of God tarryinj^ three days preached the 
faith of the Holy and Undivided Trinity unceasingly to 
all who were present And among those who heard him 

* Aiwr, D€ Ribm Gesiis j£ifndt\ in Mm. Hisi. Brit, p. 468. 

* Plmnincr's not* on Bedci U. iT., IL vi. (Vol II., p. 88). 
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in that place were many who had been previously con- 
verted to the Catholic (aith by the preaching of Blessed 
Augustine." 

■ 

Then there follows the miraculous healing of a blind 
and deaf woman, which the shorter Life in Capgrave' 
places after the saint's arrival in Wessex. It will demand 
a further notice, together with the other miracle. 

Is there any appearance of truth in this story of St. 
Berin landing first among some other nation — which 
could only be the South Saxons — ^before entering Wessex ? 
It is of course possible that Bede was misinformed, or 
misunderstood his informant, about the landing-place. 
But it is more probable that the story told by 
these other writers is mythical. It may be noted that 
both of them, like the brief and early narrative in the j 

York Lection, mention the saint's arrival among the | 

Gewissae without explaining the term. It looks as if the | 

original compiler of the Life, with this brief narrative " 
before him, mistook the term, and assumed that the 
Gewissas were a different people from the West Saxons ; 
and a later writer, expanding the Life into a fuller form, 
knew from Bede who the Gewissae were, and corrected 
that part of the error, but still supposed that the preaching 
began among another nation. 

And again, when the writer of the Life dwells upon 
the three days which the saint si>ent at the landing-place, 
his lengthy comment is of a character which arouses 
suspicion: 

'*It is well mentioned that he tarried thfee days, 
because the servant of the Holy Trinity preached to 
them the mystery of the Holy and Undivided Trinity. 
Fitly also are days mentioned, not nights ; because the 
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servant of the day, the enemy of darkness, taught them 
to turn away from the nij^ht and to love and serve the 
day. In the day indeed he was, and in the day he 
preached. In the day he was ; for in all goodness and 
righteousness and truth, as the apostle says, he faithfully 
served the Lord. Moreover, He preached by day from 
Whom is every day and of NVhom is every good ; for He 
was the true Light which lighteth every man that 
, Cometh into the world : but He blamed and condemned 
the night, since by word and deed He preached that men 
should have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
\ . t darkness, but should awake from sleep and arise from the 

I * dead." 

I _ ■ 

:) When we read of the three days' delay in connection 

with these surroundings, presently followed by an allu- 
sion to the ** Victory of Christ," we may suspect that 
all this was suggested by the thought of the saint's 
entrance into this land of darkness out of which he was 
.1 ^ to effect a spiritual resurrection. At any rate the writer 

! of the Life has these thoughts in mind in the scriptural 

illustrations with which he draws a parallel between the. 
i saint and his Lord. 

/ Next follows, as in the Jervaulx Chronicle, the allusion 

to converts of Su Augustine ; and the Life goes on to 
relate how 
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"The people rushed in. crowds to hear the blessed 
in prelate and the saving admonitions which flowed from 

(| {, his lips; for with the ear both of body and of heart they 

humbly embraced them. Empty are the cities, desolate 
! the towns. There comes a mighty concourse, and all 

honour him with joyful attention. All run to the healer, 
thirsting for health both of body and of soul : they run 
If i ' " to the apostolic man, devoutly seeking from him the Word 

. • ll. I <tf Life and of eternal salvation." 
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Then it tells in the same exaggerated style how 
heathenism is confounded, the idols and their temples 
fall, their priests deplore the loss of their gains ; churches 
and hospices arc built, and the victory of Christ is pro- 
claimed by all ; the winter of unbelief is past, and the 
flowers of righteousness and faith appear on the eanh, 
and the dry ground has become a fruitful field to the 
great joy of the venerable prelate. 

'i*he statement tliat many were present who had been 
converted by St. Augustine is repeated in several of these 
legendary accounts. Thus we have it in the Metrical 
Life : 

" Miiche folk that thor(;h &cint Aufttyn. 

y>cn»lcncil wcr byftirc. 
Thikke com nlMutc him. 

to faitcnc bet the more' 
So that scint Austyn bygan. 

and ne rulfcKte no|;hi. 
Thoi^h him was to cristemlom. 

foUiche* to emlc y-broght" 

. But it can only be regarded as the invention of a 
writer who assumed that the Kentish mission must 
necessarily have produced some results in these parts. 
Similarly William Thorn, a moiik of St. Augustine's at 
Canterbury, relates that after the founding of the church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul in that city ** Augustine with 
the cultivators of the Turd's field sowed the seed of God's 
Word everywhere throughout the whole land of the 
English." » " These stories (says Dr. Bright) * grewnip 
out of a desire to make Augustine apostle of all England 

* To fast€H {px teture) hdUriht greater number, 
' fully. 



■ Twysden's Decern Serifiores^ col. 1760. • 
* Early English Chnrtk^ p. 100, note 
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in the sense of having preached throughout it ; " and he 
illustrates this further by ''the weird story of the ' dead- 
alive' excommunicate and excommunicator, told by 
Bromton," in connection with a journey into Oxfordshire. 
In this instance the story, which we shall have occasion 
to notice more fully, refutes itself by telling of an Knglish 
priest in Oxfordshire in Augustine's time. We must 
dismiss as equally improbable the mention of St. Augus- 
tine's converts among St Ikrin's hearers, and we take 
up the thread of the authentic narrative again where the 
different writers follow Bedc in the account of the saint's 
arrival among the Gewissic. 

Whether he tarried three days near the coast or not, 
we have every reason to believe that he hastened inland 
without delay. It seems evident that his first pur|>OM0 
was to meet the king, as Augustine when he landed 
sought at once an interview with Ethelbert. After telling 
us that he decided not to go beyond the dewisstX, Bcde 
relates that " while he was preaching the Gospel in the 
aforesaid province " the king was instructed and baptised. 
The king of Wessex at this time was Cynegils, a grandson 
of Cutha the brother of Ceawlin, in whose time the 
West Saxon dominion had been extended beyond the 
upi)cr Thames by the victory of a third brother, 
Cuthwulf; and Cutha was grandson of Cerdic who 
had first founded that kingdom. The Saxon Chronicle 
gives tlie genealogy thus : *' Cynegils wnss Ceoling, Ceol 
Cuthing, Cutha Cynricing," and in another place, *' Cynric 
Cerdicing.** 1 Cuthwulf, who conquered the district in 
S7I, died the same year;* Cutha fell fighting with the 
Welsh thirteen years later ; and Ceawlin, apparently the 

^ A.S. Chron., a* 6il and 674. 
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eldest of the three brothers, still reigned, until in 591 he 
was expelled in favour of the son of Cutha, Ceol or 
Ccolric. Next came Ceolwulf, another son of Cutha, in 
597, and Analiy Cynegils the son of Ccol in 611. So the 
surccssion is given in the Chronicle, 

In order to find King Cynegils, St. Ilcrin travelled 
northwards ; for at the next ])oint in the history we fintl 
tiuit he had crossed the entire breadth of Wcssex, and 
had arrived at Dorchester on the northern bank of the 
Thames. An attempt has indeed been made in recent 
times to urge that the Dorchester to which he came 
was the town of the same name in Dorset, and not 
the Oxfordshire town where a Mercian bishopric was 
founded at a later iicriuil. lUit tlus suggestion may be more 
conveniently considered when we come to the Kcttlomcnt 
of St. Herin's See-town, it will be found that the theory 
has little or nothing to recommend it except the fact that 
the Dorset town was a few miles nearer to the saint's 
landing-place. Meanwhile we may follow the universal 
belief of all the principal historians, that he made his way 
to the valley of the Thames. 

llie folk-lore of the district gives us a tradition of 
his arrival which may be noticed now in jiassing and 
examined more fully in connection with similar traditions 
afterwards. It is said that his first preaching before the 
king was on an outlying ridge of the Berkshire Downs 
overlooking the valley of the upper Thames, at a spot 
which now bears the name of Churn Knob, above the 
village of Blewbury. And it is a i)oint of some interest 
that at the foot of these downs, about three miles east- 
ward, is Cholsey— the Ceolsige of Saxon charter8-4hen 
an *'ey" or islet in the marshes near the river, taking its 
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name from Ccol or Ccolric, the father of Cynegils, which 
teems to imply that he had a dwelling here, lliis is the 
more probable when we note the history of the village ; 
for King Alfred bestowed a hundred manses here upon 
the church of St. Peter and St Taul at Winchester;^ 
Ethclred the Unready, a century later, gave land here for 
one of the religious houses which he founded to expiate 
the assassination of King Edward the Martyr ; * and at 
the present day the moated site is to be seen : in the 
Domesday Survey the king still held twenty-three hides 
in ** Cclsea," as King Edward had held before him : and 
finally King Henry I. granted the manor to Reading 
Abbey. It may well have happened that Cynegils and 
his court were at his vill of Cholsey, and that St. Derin 
came hither to seek him ; and thus it is not unlikely that 
the neighbouring hill-top may have been agreed upon as 
a suitable meeting-place. 

Some months must then have elapsed since the 
missionary landed, and of the king's attitude towards 
him during that period the history is- silent. We know 
nothing of his having either hindered him or aided him. 
It is possible that he had not heard of him until they 
met. We may certainly dismiss as worthless the quaint 
conceits with which Goscelin, or whoever compiled the 
older Life, pictures the king ** breathing the madness of 
heathenism and raging in the worship of superstition — 
a cruel beast, a fierce lion, against whom came God's 
soldier instructed from the word of the Apostle who said, 
After the manner of men I fought with beasts at 
Ephesus.'^ If we can infer anything from the sequel, it 

> Kemblc, Om/. />/>/., MLXIX., Vol. V., p. 134. 
* LytoQ*! Birks*^ p. 262. 
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is that Cynegils was disposed to look favourably upon 
the Christian faith, since he appears to have embraced it 
without delay. He may perhaps have known little of 
its existence in Kent, and still less of its beginnings in 
East Anglia, but he cannot have failed to know how 
Oswald was restoring it zealously in Northumberland, 
and how the year before he had set up the Cross and 
made his followers kneel in prayer at Heavenfield when 
he gained his victory over Ccadwalla and the Welshmen 
who had slain Edwin.^ That zeal of Oswald, the Bret« 
walda whom all the kings of the English recognised as 
their leader, was a sign of the times which boded well 
for the advancement of Christianity. AH this must have 
had its influence on Cynegils. We may suppose, too, that 
after a reign of twenty-four years he was wearied out 
with his continual warfare, — now with the Britons on the 
west, now with Edwin of Northumbria, now with Penda 
and the Mercians,<^and thus was ready to give a willing 
ear to the gospel-message.* ^ 1 

The event is narrated in the Metrical Life in the 
following lines: 



i< 



Seint Beryn into Engelonde. 

him droiigh fcrthcre more. 
In the Gontreye of Oxcnforde. 

he prcchcdc godis lore. 
Kenyir was the kyng y-hotc.' 

that was in thulke endc. 
To him wente this holyman. 

his thoghte to wcnde. 
For hethene man he was tho yut.* 

he and alle hiis. 



* Bede. H. E,, III. ii. 

■ See Urighl, Early Eh^L Ci., p. 169. 

" Higki, called. * TkeHyet. 
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Seint Dcryn him tolde anon. 

that be belevede amys. 
And prechcd hem of cristendom. 

that hii hem gonne withdrawe.' 
And tornde out of mytbete?e. 

to our loidat la we. 
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Expletisque satis trihiis in scnnnnc clicbiis, 
Cicnwi^sos liiriniis a<1it, quos plurimun error 
Kxcccat, nam .Acta colunt nimulacra, Dcuinque 
• Nun qui fecit eon scd qiicm fcccre prccantur. 
Sceptra tenons Kyncf^ilsus ihi rex, immo tirannus, 
Immo leo, quern sacrilcgi vesania cultus 
InHat ct in cuntos ju)>et insanire fidelcs. 
Sed Christ! pugil inlrcpidus ntchilominus ilium 
Ai;grc<litur vcrl>i (;Iadio, pu{;natque sacerdoi 
Ad versus rcgcm, ne rex vincatur ab luisic. 
Pucnat ct ecce quidem genus admirabilc belli : 
Qui nocct inde juvat, qui percutit indc medctur, 
Qui cadit indc viget, qui vincitur indc triumphat. 
Kxterius pugnat liirinus cum Kyncgilfo, 
Intcrius Christus cum demonc: vinctlur atitcm 
Demon, ct eripitur Kincgiirus ab iUius unguc. 
Vir sanclus liapti/at cum, gaudctcjue patronus 
Kssc renaacentis soccri rex Demicionim 
Oswald usy nondum pn>>fens gcncr, immo futunis, 
I lie rcnatus aipia divinum concipit iguem 
Inlus, et cfTicilur de tratisgressorc fidclis* 
I>c tumido suplcx, dc pervasorc |Xiironus. 
Nee solus rex ad Dommum convertitur. Immo 
Tota sui sequitur regio vestigia regis, 
Tota vctusialis errorea, tota malignos 
Kxuitur ritus sacrisque rcnascitur undis. _^ 

O subitum quid agit Deus! O mutacio dextne 
Kxcelsil"' — AUxtuuUr EssAiensis^ 564-59 1. 

The next stage of St. Berin's history brings us to the 
place with which it is henceforth to be chiefly connected. 

^ Psalm Ixxvii. (Ixxvi.), 10. 
7« . 
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The village of Dorchester is some five or six miles north* 
ward from Cholscy and Chum Knob where the king and 
the missionary are said to have met Its name, like 
several other place-names hereabouts, retains an original 
British element, don which has been commonly taken to 
be drar^ the water, but, according to the latest authorities, 
it is dur^ akin to the Latin durus, and meaning a strong- 
hold. In Bedc it is "the city called Dorcic" (mv/fw 
'^N^ vacatur Dord€\ or " Dorcic-caestra,'' * and in the 
Anglo-Saxon version "Dorcot-ceastre";* whence we may 
perhaps gather that the Saxons called it Dor-gwic ' and 
Dor-cote, with the usual suffix of ceastrt^ which denoted 
a fortified town of the Romans. In the Chronicle it is 
• shortened to *' Dorce-ccastre." Henry of Huntingdon 
in the time of Henry I., reckoning it among the famous 
cities of the Britons, says that they called it Kair-Dauri ; ^ 
but he may have invented this on the analogy of other 
names which he enumerates. 

The spot and its surroundings are very noteworthy. 
From the river-bank on the south rise the Wittenham 
Hills — the ancient ^'Sinodun''^ — a double eminence slop- 
.. ing abruptly down to the level on three sides and having 
' one of its summits encircled by a deep entrenchment. 
Beneath its northern front the Thames makes abend and 
then receives the tributary stream of the Thame; and 
across this bend, from river to river, two lofty banks 

> Hist. EccL, III. 7 ; IV. 23. 

* Ed. T. Miller (Early Engl. Text Soc), p. 168; Plammer't 
note, II. p. 14J. 

* W. 11. Tones, Dice, Hist. Salisbmry, p. 30. 

* Ai0H. Hist. Brit.^ p. 692. 

* LeUmd, Comment, in Cfgneam Catttiwum (I544)» !•▼. Sinno- 
dmmmm. Gough sayi (in Qtmden'i Britannia^ 17S9, I., p. 157), 
«« It is vulgsriy called Sandown.'* * 
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of half-a-mile in length are raised side by side ; though 
a large portion of them has of late years been almost 
levelled. The broad and deep dyke which they embank 
was obviously made to carry the water across and so to 
enclose an artificial island, and at the present day the 
trench is sometimes flooded. This entrenched island 
on the north side of the river, with the hill-fortress tower- 
ing on the other side, must have formed together a 
position of the highest value for those who had to hold 
their own against an invader. A few hundred yards 
north of the dyke is the village of I>>rchester, the plan 
of which shows very clearly the outlines of a Roman 
encampment, with its cross-streets still discernible, its 
fortifications well marked on three sides, and the Thame 
stream protecting its eastern sidc.^ The importance 
of the place both before and during the Roman occupa- 
tion is proved by the numerous relics which have been 
discovered here. These include an altar dedicated to 
Jupiter and the deity of Augustus, more than one 
tessellated pavement, and various pieces of Samian ware 
and other pottery. A large urn found near the church 
contained ashes and two fine vessels of glass which are 
supposed to have been used for the libations of a 
funeral ceremony, marking the burial-place of ' some 
person of consequence. Coins also have been found 
in large numbers, chiefly of the third and fourth 
centuries. One very perfect specimen bears the labarum 
of Constantine, the Christian emblem. Gold coins' of 
the British Cunobelin, who paid tribute to Augustus, are 



^ Rev. T. Bamt, in Parker*! History of DorckiUtr^ pp. xxxWi- 
xxxix. 
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recorded alscs and British shields and other weapons 
have been dug from the river-bed.^ 

There is no actual record of events that occurred here 
under the Roman rule ; but there is good reason to think 
that this is the spot at which Aulus Plautius and Ves- 
pasian gained their first great victory in Britain, repelling 
the attack of the Catuvellauni who had advanced under 
their king Caratacus, the son of Cunobelin, from the 
further end of the Chiltem Hills. The central position 
of Dorchester, at the meeting of the two rivers and in the 
midst of a broad valley between the Berkshire Downs 
and the Chiltems, gave the town an importance which 
cannot have entirely passed away when it attained its new 
dignity as the birthplace of the West Saxon Church. 

This district, on the eastern side of the upper Thames, 
became the spoil of the Saxon in 571. In that year, 
as we have seen, Cuthwulf, the brother of King Ceawlin 
and of Cutha who was the grandfather of Cynegils, was 
pushing his conquests into the central parts of the island, 
and, as the Chronicle relates, he ** fought with the 
Bretwahs at Bedcanford and took four towns, Lygeanbirg 
and iEgelesbirg, Bensingtun and Egonesham;'' these 
being obviously the names which the several places had 
acquired under Saxon rule, as the chronicler knew 
them, and the older British names beii^g lost. We must 
understand this account to mean that a decisive victory 
at Bedford, after the invaders had passed forward along 
the north-west front of the Chiltem Hills, enabled them 
to occupy these four towns, the first of which has been 
variously identified with Limbury near Luton, and with 

* Parker*! D^ttkaitr^ pp. 1 1-15, and Earfy Hisioty 0/ Ojcford^ 
^74• 
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Lcnborough near Buckingham, and with Leighton | 

Buzzard.^ and the second being Aylesbury ; after which i 

they passed back southward to Bensington or Benson 
where the hills meet the river, and fmally they proceeded ; 

up the river westward, passing Dorchester, which appar- 
ently had not retained sufficient importance to be men- 
tioned, and passing Oxford, which was as yet hardly 
existent, and finishing their raid at Eynsham at the con- 
fluence of the Evenlode where they found themselves i 
approaching the hill district which drops eastward from [' 
the Cotswolds. The con(]uerors had thus gained ix>sses- 
sion of an extensive and fertile plain of triangular form, 
having iu angles marked by the towns which are named f 
— a line drawn across to Eynsham being its northern base j 
and Bensington being its southern ai)cx — the Chilterns 
forming its border on the south-east and the lliames on :! 
the south-west > 

One of the most important points, therefore, was Ben* 
sington— commonly known in modern time^ as Benson — 
lying under the ridge of hills which still continued to 
afford the Britons a hiding-place. From the time of the '^ 

Saxon Conquest this village seems to have superseded 
the old Roman town of Dorchester three miles above it 
on the Thames. It was at the innermost angle' of the 
newly-acquired territory, where the river is backed by the ^ 

Chilterns and then by the Berkshire Downs which con- i. 

tinue the ridge towards the west Thus Bensington \ 

naturally became a royal vill ;' and though we have no 
further mention of it for two centuriesi its subsequent j;; 

1 Parker's Ox/ifn/, p. 82 ; Bright, £arfy En^, Ckurtk, p. 29; 1/ 

Green, Making tf England^ pp. 118, 123. \i 

* EUiclwerd and Flor. Wigoni., a* 571. \ 
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histoiy proves that its influence had always been main- 
tained. In 777 Cjnewulf of Wessex appears to have been 
here when he and Ofia of Merda ** fought about Bencsing- 
tun and Ofla took the town," as the Saxon Chronicle relates 
it After this there is reason to think that OfTa was at 
least a frequent visitor here, for a tradition noticed in old 
writers gave to an ancient earthwork on the river-bank 
the name of '* Ofla's Palace/' ^ and the church is dedi- 
cated to St. Helen, who was the favourite saint of Ofla's 
dedications.' In the reign of King Ethclbald, 857-860, 
a royal charter was witnessed at this place,' and through* 
out the following centuries we find the kings i)arcelHng 
oir portions of the royal manor, and bestowing them 
upon relatives or upon friends whom they desired to 
reward At the time of the Domesday Survey the Soc, 
or jurisdiction, of the three and a half hundreds of the 
Oxfordshire Chilterns belonged to this manor. The 
Empress Maud bestowed the church and the tithes of 
Bensington upon Dorchester Abbey, and her son Henry 
IL and her grandsons Richard and John confirmed the 
gift.^ Its importance in Edward I.'s time is indicated 
by the fact that not only the neighbouring churches of 
Warborough and Nettlebed, but also that of Henley 
eleven miles away, were chapelries of the mother church 
of this manor of Bensington.* • The manorial rights 
remained with the sovereign until King Charles I. sold 

^ Boydeiri ^iver Thamis (1794X !•» ]>. S19, quoting Plot's 
OxUrdikirt^ where, however, it is not mentioned. 
' Peannmn*s Bensiuf^on^ p. c. 

* Ckr§H, Af^uast, iU AbingOm (Rolls Series, ay, Vol. I., p. 4a 

^ The charter of conliraiation is given in I Urdy's Rotuli Chartarum 
(1837), Vol. I., Part L, p. 14s; and (wrongly u from Madox) in 
Addington's D^nhaier Chunky p. 89. 

* Pttfker't Artkii. Gmidi U Nngkb. 0/ Oxford, p. 38a. 
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them to some London speculators,^ thus bringing to a 
close a connection with the Crown which had lasted for 
upwards of a thousand years. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that Bensington, the tofi of a West Saxon tribe 
called the Bensingas, was the political capital of this 
district in the time of Cyncgils. Wc have surmised that 
Cynegils may have been at Cholscy, as the tradition tells 
us that St. Bcrin met him at the front of tlie Berkshire 
Hills. We may surmise also that he came next to 
Bensington. At least wc are on the sure ground of 
history when we fmd him together with the bishop on 
this side of the Thames in a scene which stands out as 
one of the great landmarks of our English annals. 

Perhaps St Berin had some knowledge of the coming 
events, or perhaps the coincidence was what may be 
called an accident; but the time when he approached 
King Cynegils was very favourable for his mission. St. 
Oswald, the Christian king of the Northumbrians, was 
seeking the hand of Cynegils' daughter in marriage. 
Among the several kingdoms of Englandf, Wessex was 
probably the one with which such an alliance would be 
most desirable from a political point of view. And 
certainly a more advantageous suitor than the young 
Bretwalda could nowhere be found for the West Saxon 
princess. His dignity was no mere empty title, for he 
was by far tlie most influential ruler in the land. Bede 
calls him sanciissimum actnctoriosissimum regem Northan' 
Humbrorum^ for his victory was no less famousnhan 
his Christianity. Whatever. leaning Cynegils may have 
had towards the new religion, he could hardly fail to have 

> Vtwcmnn*u JffHst'ngtcUf p. 127, 
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been influenced by the prospect of such a marriage for 
his child. 

Bede does not mention Dorchester until he presently 
speaks of it as the place assigned to St, Berin for the 
seat of his bishopric But it is reasonable to infer from 
his account that this was the meeting-place of the two 
kings. More than one motive may have led to its 
selection, and in fact it is very doubtful whether any 
place in England could have been more convenient. 
Dorchester — as we shall presently have occasion to 
notice more particularly — was at this period well within 
the limits of the West Saxon kingdom, and it was near 
the boundary. Cynegils would certainly desire to ad- 
vance towards the northernmost point of his realm to 
meet the powerful Bretwalda. If Oswald came by sea 
and up the Thames, it may seem strange that the royal 
vill of Bensington should be passed ; but it is much 
more likely that ,he came overlandi by. way of I^incoln 
and Leicester, and a branch of the Akeman Street from 
Alchester aflbrded a direct approach ta Dorchester. 

It may also be inferred, though again Bede's words do 
not state it, that St. Berin was present at the meeting of 
the kings. Possibly Cynegils, knowing Oswald to be a 
Christian, had taken with him this new teacher who had 
come to his own realm, that he might have him as an 
adviser or a mediator. Nor are we told clearly whether 
Cynegils had been influenced by St. Berin before St. 
Chwald's arrival. We only know that he was catechised 
{faUchi%atus\ as Bede carefully states, before he was 
baptised; from which we learn that it was no hasty 
and unprepared change of religion, but was accompanied 
with due instruction. Yet this does not imply that he 
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was being thus prepared before the arrival of Oswald. 
Bcde's words. would be quite consistent with the facts if 
the conversion was only completed after Oswald came 
and was followed by some brief instruction before the 
Baptism. And knowing as we do the earnestness of 
Oswald in the Christian cause, we may well believe that 
he pressed it upon his future father-in-law. Oswald's 
biographers, indeedi put his influence before St Berin's 
in their account of Cynegils' conversion. Reginald of 
Durham, writing his Life of St Oswald in the twelfth 
century, says that Cynegils "yielded to blessed Oswald's 
admonitions and to the word of St Birin's preaching." 
And Drogo, in a later Life printed in the Ac/a Sapuiorum 
(August 5), follows his expressions. If these writers, 
in their enthusiasm for their hero, have exaggerated the 
part that he took in this matter, we cannot but note 
the providential ordering by which the coming of the 
missionary coincided with Oswald's arrival to seek his 
bride, and we may safely say that the double influence 
of the bishop and of Oswald led the King^of Wessex to 
the Christian faith. 

We could naturally wish to know more of a princess 
who played so prominent a part in the history of our 
Church and country. But though she was, however 
indirectly and unconsciously, the means of bringing 
St. Berin's mission in Wessex to its successful climax, 
yet we know almost nothing of her history, and are not 
even certain of her name. Reginald of Durham<xalls 
her Kyneburga ; ^ and it is possible that he had it from 
some record which had preserved it through those Ave 

' Apiiendix III. to Symion of Dnrham (Rolls Series, 75), cap. 
xi., p. 349. 
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hundred years. From Reginald it is doubtless borrowed 
by the compiler of a Life of St. Oswald in LAtin verse 
which follows the similar Life of St. Birin in the Bodleian 
manuscript bearing the name of Alexander of Ashby.^ 
He describes her thus : 

"Nobilis inlcrea Kinckikt filiA reikis 
Nnlicre delielMit Unio Kineburpi marilo, 
Viruo Mattt g€sltt(|UO dccciui, pictatc fiilcquc 
Injugniii ; wnsa ncxuqne imdica, favore 
Iilamlictur|ae ploceni, vultii oiUuquc decora.** 

But there are coincidences which may throw some doubt 
upon the genuineness of the name. Since the daughters 
of the first Christian kings of Kent and Wesscx were 
married to the first two Christian kings of Northumbria, 
there is a parallel between Ethelburga the daughter of 
Ethelbert and Cyneburga the daughter of Cynegils, 
so that thu is perhaps the name that would most readily 
be invented by any writer who was anxious to give the 
princess a name and could find none forthcoming. On 
the other hand, the first element of a Saxon name often 
descended to the children with varied endings. There 
may also be a confusion with the Cyneburga mentioned 
by Bede,' who was daughter of Pcnda, and was married 
to Alchfrid, the eldest son of Oswald's brother and 
successor Oswy. She was foundress of a community of 
nuns at Castor near Peterborough, and is commemorated 
as a saint, March 6. She had borne a daughter to 
Alchfrid, named also Cyneburga, who became abbess of 
Gloucester. But it is by no means improbable that the 
daughter of Cynegils may have borne the same name as 
the daughter and granddaughter of Penda. 

' Sc« above, p. xix. 

* a. £.f III. 31. See riuniincr'i note on III. 27, p. 142. 
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The account of the Raptism of Cynegils is a very 
remarkable one. St. Oswald '* received him as he came 
forth from the laver." He 'Uook him up\{siiscefiisse 
in Rede, onfen^ in the Chronicle), acting as the represent- 
ative of the faithful who made himself resi)onsible for 
the admission of this new member among them. It is 
the usual phrase to denote the si)onsor's oQice. And 
Bede goes on to point out the double relationship, how 
Oswald before becoming his son-in-law became first his 
godfather, calling it *'a most beautiful and a god-worthy 
alliance" (pulchfrrimo frorsus et Deo digno consortia).. 
The Saxon translation of Bede omits these expressions, 
and Malmesbury modifies them, calling it *'a liberal 
alliance" {libtrali commercio). For in later times the 
Church of Rome looked upon such a double connection 
as irregular; and hence, we may presume, iClfric's 
Homily omits to mention Oswald's, marriage in noticing * 
his part in the Baptism ; as also does the Breviary Lection ; 
and this example is followed by Florence of Worcester 
and Diccto, and also by Geoffrey Gaimar and Robert of 
Gloucester. 

The Metrical Life relates the Baptism thus : 

"Scint Oswald was tho> kyng. 

Of Northombcrlondc. 
Ill the conircye he com tho.^ 

And Ikryn ther fonde. 
Of the fontston he nom * the kyng. 

And his godfader by com.' ,^ 

His doghler he weddide suththe.^ 

And to wyve nom."* 
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The writer goes on to apologise for what he regards as 
an irregularity. ** It was a wonder-case»" he says : 

** When the \jng was his codsonc 
His dnghter to weclde. 
For noo wolde noght holy churche. 

Soch Ihyng tholye,' y wis. 
For God th<mkcd beo. 

twtn the strengerc'is." 



A document of two centuries later, already noticed,' 
speaks of St. Berin as ** haptism-iathcr " {^fulluht fader) 
to Cynegils. And when he baptised Cuthred afterwards, 
we find that he was at the same time his godfather. So 
here it might seem to imply that he took the part of a 
second godfather in the case of Cynegils. But in these 
early times a single sponsor was the rule ; and since the 
story of Cynegils' Baptism was so well known, the writer 
of the charter can hardly have been ignorant of the fact 
that Oswald took this ofRce. When therefore he calls 
St Berin the " baptism-father,^ we may suppose that he 
merely meant the baptiser. 

We would gladly know, further, who were admitted to 
the sacred rite at the same time as the king. In particu* 
lar, we would ask whether his daughter was among the 
number. Bede only tells us that Cynegils was baptised 
''together with his people" {cum sua gente-^mid his 
ikeade IVesiseaxum). We must infer that on this as on 
similar occasions a considerable number followed the 
example of their royal leader. But the phrase may well 
include some at least of his nearest kinsfolk, as the words 

* The other copies read iMt tnd uffre. Compare in Tiki Lay* 
fiiki Matt B00k (E. E. Text Soc, p. 41) t "For me iha tholedest 
a Dyncfnl dedc ; as tbu saflredctt the corounc of thome." 

' ttronger. * Page xi. 
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of the Breviary Lection amplify it. The next clauses of 
the Lection^ after those already given,^ are as follows : 

''Therefore, having taken up the work that was enjoined 
on him, Blessed Birin arrived in Britain, and entering 
into the entirely pagan land of the Gewisae he converted 
to the faith of Christ Kynegils their king, who by the 
ordering of God's grace was received by the holy king 
Oswald from the water of the laver. Moreover, when the 
king was baptised, his family was baptised also, and the 
entire province {ejusfamiiia universaquc provhuiay* 

We know that his son Cenwalh refused baptism, and 
Cwichelm also deferred it for a year. But Bede's 
account may fairly be taken to imply that the daughter 
was baptised with her father, and was married to Oswald 
very shortly afterwards. Malmesburyp uts the Baptism 
and the marriage on the same day. *' The day appointed 
for the king's Baptism," he says, " fell upon the day when 
he had determined to give his daughter in marriage to 
Oswald." 

Bede, again, does not actually mention where the 
Baptism took place. But the Chronicle says definitely 
that ''Cynegils was baptised by Byrine the bishop at 
Dorchester, and Oswald rcceivbd him." The record in 
its terseness and simplicity reads like an extract from the 
registers of the bishopric,' from whence it may well have 
been copied for the chronicler's use. It is endorsed by 
Ethelwerd, and also by Gaimar, ^ 

*' A Dorcecestie fu leTcd/' 

and by the later annalists. A claim, therefore, which 
has sometimes been made for Blewbury, as the place of 

^ Page 56. > Parker, Eatiy HisUryf Oxford^ p. Sd. ' Ij 
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th!s Baptism,^ is evidently a confusion with the tradition 
of the king having first heard St. Berin's preaching there. 
Upon the western bank of the Thame stream stands 
the abbey church of Dorchester, founded in 1140 for a 
house of Augustinian canons and carefully renovated as 
a parish church in modem times, but still preserving in 
its fabric a large part of the walls of the cathedral church 
which was erected shortly before the Norman Conquest.^ 
We may confidently believe that it occupies the site of a 
church, probably of wood, which St. Berin erected here. 
When Bede goes on to say, in the next passage, that he 
*' built and dedicated churches/' the Saxon version 
renders it, " he wrought and hallowed a church,'' as if the 
translator was aware of his having built one particularly 
at Dorchester; and the Jervaulx Chronicle reads the pas- 
sage in the same way. It was ** a churche noble and hey," 
according to the Metrical Life. Malmesbury also speaks 
of '* the church which he had built at Dorchester.'' We 
may infer that there was no edifice of the old British 
Church remaining here, such as that which was ready to 
Augustine's hand in St. Martin's at Canterbury, though 
Berin may well have rebuilt a ruined one. Certainly 
this was a site of pre-Christian worship ; for in digging 
out the soil for the foundation of a pier in a recent 
reconstruction, the workmen "dug through, a Roman 
pavement, and underneath found remains of burnt com 
and bones, doubtless the relics of a heathen sacrifice." * 
And the position on rising ground in the middle of the 
eastern side of the camp^ looking across its boundary 

> Oxfwd DioeaoH K«i. 1889, p. 171. 

* Rev. T. Barns in r*rker't Dorchesttr (1882), p. xHiL 

* Report of a Paper read at Doccbester by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott,' 
ia Oxford Timu^ Jnne 4# 1886. 
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towards the sunrise, is one which would suggest itself as 
most fitting for divine worship to pagans and Christians 
Alike. We may therefore picture here \\\K>n the slo^ie, 
where the lofty cast-end of the medieval choir rises above 
the river-bank, the scene of this Ba|)tism which brought 
the king of Wessex and his followers into the fold of 
Christ. 

The writer of a metrical Life of St. Swithin, in the 
early years of the fourteenth century,^ has some lines in 
which he speaks of St. Berin's work as completing St. 
Augustine's, like a stanza already given from the Metrical 
Life of St. Derin.^ These lines are of sufficient interest 
to be worth appending. The writer appears to confuse 
Cynegils with his son Ccnwalh, as he calls him— 

** KcncwolU the kyngc, 
That xcint Itcryn tlutlc' to cmtciuloui 1 

in Kn);c1unilc furst briii(;c« 
Ac scint Austin h.iiUle l)clorc 1 

to Cri»tcndom il>ro(;ht 
Athclbright the gode king: 

nc^ al le londe noght, ^ 

Ac siththe* hit was that seint Derin i 

her bi weste wende, 
Anil turnde the king Kcncwold: 

as ourc loucrd him grace sendc.** 



' Kiirnivairs £, £, JWmt* Sec alKivc, p. 41. 
. " PnKC 65. » ^iW. 
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THE SBE-TOWN AT DORCIIRSTKR 

'*A saDradiclis donatur regibus UK 
Dorcnecettrentit tirbs, in qua nonliliaitciii 
Constiluit tcdem, spacmmque dioocsit aniplum 
AnnccteiM, phanit destnictis tcmpU colcoda 
Edificaty lotiis avuUit lilia plant at, 
Ofdinibusque lacrU penonas dotal hone«tas 
El circttmspectas, qnos ])ossti habere tuonim 
Participet openim dixciplinaque salubri 
Ornct, et optantes paradisi gamlia verbo 
Exemploqnc sui doceat coniempnere mundum.'* 

Aiixmuicr Essedieitsit, 600-609. 

St. Berin had come to England as a '^regionary" 
bishop^ with no special locality defined for his mission, 
but ^ left free to choose his own centre of operations." ^ 
This is implied in the words of Bede when he tells us 
that the saint deemed it more profitable to preach in 
Wessex than to proceed to those innermost parts which 
his promise to Honorius would have led him to seek. 
But now that Cynegils had accepted Christianity, his first 
duty was to appoint a settled home from which the 
bishop might carry on his work ; just as Ethelbert had 
assigned to Augustine ''a place of abode in his own city 
of Doruvemisi'' or Canterbury, and Oswald gave to 

> Bright, £ar/y Sm^Hsk Chunky p. 168, note. 
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Aidari ** the place of an episcopal see in the island of 
Lindisfarne." ^ 

The choice of Dorchester was probably the result of 
some consultation between Cyncgils and Oswald, As 
the Metrical Life states it : 

'*Thii tweye kyn|;ct tok hem to rede» 
er hy depart ide a two." 

And Bede records that " both the kings bestowed upon the 
bishop the city which is called Dorcic, to make there an 
episcopal see.'* We may assume that the choice was one 
which St Berin himself approved. Possibly it may have 
been made at his suggestion. In any case, however it 
came about, the fact is very full of significance and raises 
questions which are more easily asked than answered, 
when we find that this place, with its past memories 
of Roman dominion and of British Christianity, was 
selected as the fitting see-town for the new bishopric. 
Before inquiring into the reasons which may have led 
to such a choice, it will be necessary t9 examine the 
novel theory, already mentioned, that the place of St. 
Berin's bishopric was the Dorset capital, and that the 
town on the Thames was only the seat of the later 
Mercian bishopric, with which, it is alleged, the seat of 
the earlier West Saxon bishopric has been confused. 
Cassan, in his Z/W/ o///i€ Bishops of Winduster (1827),' 
quoting " the narrative of Birin's ministry " from Bcde, 
adds that " it has been doubted whether ITorchestcr in 
Dorset, or Dorchester in Oxfordshire, be intended '' ; but 
he gives no authority. And Kemble, in his Saxons in 
England (1849), enumerating the cities mentioned in 
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the Saxon Chronicle, boldly distinguishes between 
'* Dorceceaster, Dornwaraccastcr, Dorchester, Dorset," of 
the )xars 635, 636, 639, and '* Dorccceaster, Dorchester, 
Oxon.," of the years 954, 97 1.^ The question has recently 
been very fully argued.^ First, it should be remembered 
that the town in Dorset, like that in Oxfordshire, was a 
royal manor, and therefore was in this respect equally 
suitable to be granted by the king to the bishopric. And 
from an early period the names of the two places became 
identical. Hence it is plain that a confusion between 
them might easily have arisen. Three arguments are 
produced in favour of the Dorset town : first, that 
according to Bede's account St. Berin remained in the 
district where he landed; secondly, that Capgrave's 
Chronicle speaks of him as " Dyryn bischop of Dorsetc " ; 
thirdly, that the Oxfordshire Dorchester, being on the 
Mercian frontier, was a most unlikely place for the 
settlement of the West Saxon bishopric when the two 
kingdoms were already hostile to cnch other. But in 
the first place Bede only states that St. Berin decided to 
preach among the West Saxons rather than to proceed 
elsewhere, and there is nothing to imply that he remained 
in the southern part of their territory. Secondly, Cap- 
grave's phrase, being corroborated by no expression in 
any other writer, cannot be taken to indicate (as is sug- 
gested) a tradition in the time of Edward IV., but is 
much more reasonably explained as a confusion with the 
bishopric of Sherborne, which was severed from the 
West Saxon bishopric seventy years after St Berin's time ; 
for the bishops of this See. were actually bishops of Dorset, 

> Vol. II., App. C, pw 553. 

* AW«r m9ui Qttenet fvr Samersei ami P^rut^ Vol. 11. (1891), p. 
?8,«tc 
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and one of them, Alfwold« has this designation {piutopon 
Doruetum) in the Saxon Chronicle, where his death is 
recorded in 978. 

The third argument, though it is purely theoretical, 
may seem at first sight to carry considerable weight. It 
can neither be understood nor answered without a careful 
examination of the facts of the history. We have already 
seen tliat the district in which the Oxfordshire Dorchester 
lies had been con<iucred by the Saxons in 571. Six 
years later they had crossed the Cotswolds and taken 
(■loucester, Cirencester and Hath,^ thus gaining ix>ssession 
of the lower valley of the Severn. Dorchester would 
then be at the very centre of their kingdom. And this 
district appears to have been the scene of the one great 
cHbrt which the Britons made to recover what they had 
lost; for in 614, says the Chronicle, "Cyncgils and 
Cwichelm fought at lieandune and slew two thousand 
and sixty-five Welshmen " ; and lieandune is commonly 
identified with Hampton,^ a town on the Thames less 
than twenty miles above Dorchester. A fcw years later 
the advance of the West Saxons began to be checked 
by the growing power of the Mercians, and in Ca8 
" Cynegils and Cwichelm fought against Pen<la at Ciren- 
cester and then made a treaty."* It is probable that 
under this treaty the land of the Hwiccas, which in- 
cluded the Gloucestershire of later times, ])assed from 
the West Saxon kingdom to that of Penda.'* But it was 
the first encroachment of the Mercian, and Cynegils 
may have hoped to recover it. In any case the lands 
of the Gewissas were untouched for many miles above 



* A.S. Chr., 577. 
> A.S, Chr., 6a8. 



* Green, Making cf Ktigtand^ p. 239. 
^ Green, Making c/^ngiatuit p. 267, 
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Dorchester. Antici])ating for the montent the subsequent 
history, we find that in 644, nine years after St. Berin's 
coming, Penda gaiped a victory so complete that he was 
able to expel Cenwalh, the son and successor of Cynegils, 
from the kingdom for three years. But it was not until 
661, more than eleven years after St Berin's death, that 
the neighbourhood of Dorchester was invaded by Wulf- 
here the son of Penda, who " laid the country waste as 
far as Ashdown,** that is, as far as the line of the Berk- 
shire hills a short distance south of the Thames. Even 
then it was not |>ermanently conquered, but l>orchester 
was evidently becoming untenable as the See-town ; and 
fifteen years later, in 676, Headda became bishop and 
finally transferred the See to Winchester, whither also he 
conveyed the body of the founder. The history points 
to the conclusion that Wulf here's raid across the Thames 
decided the fate of Dorchester. But if the bishopric 
was in Dorset, there is nothing to show why its removal 
should take place at this particular ])eriod, nor is there 
any obvious reason why St Berin's bones should have 
been translated at all. 

Further, the positive arguments in favour of the 
traditional view are quite overwhelming. The compiler 
of the Saxon Chronicle draws no distinction between the 
Dorce^eastre or Dorces-ceastre of St. Berin and the 
Dorce-ceastre which was a See-town in his own day. 
He records, under the year 897, the death of "Ealheard, 
biscop tet Dorceceastre *' ; and if the earlier one had 
been in Dorset, it is almost incredible that a Winchester 
annalist of the ninth century should have confused them 
together, or that he should have omitted to note the dis- 
tinction between them. And William of Malmesbury, 



> Malmeftbury, Grsia Poniifiium^ II. 75 (p. 157). 
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in whose time the later bishopric of Dorchester was 
removed to Lincoln, tells us expressly that this see and 
that of the earlier bishopric were at the same place. He 
says: 

• 

"The two kings gave to Iheir preacher for his episcopal 
see Dorcestra, then a city, now a town (rV/Ai), which at 
that time the kings of the West Saxons held, but after- 
wards the bishops of the Mercians ; and moreover to our 
time the episco|)al see of the Mercians remained there, 
but is now at the city of Lincoln."* 

In 1 140 St. licrin^s name was added to those of SS. 
Peter and Paul in the dedication of the newly-founded 
abbey at l>orchester, this dedication being, as far as 
we know, unique, and though this alone might not 
prove that he was believed to have been connected with 
the place, we have such proof completed when the dedi- 
cation is explained by subscc^uent events ; for some forty 
years later, when the church was enlarged, St. Derin's I 

history was portrayed in the windows, and in the next 
century the abbot and convent claimed that they still \ 

possessed his relics. Then the existence of other 
traditions of the saint in this district must be allowed 
to add weight on the same side, for they certainly have 
not been invented in modern times, and they are too 
deeply rooted to be easily explained away as a mere out- 
growth from a mcdixval mistake. Their weight, too, is 
the greater, since it does not appear that any similar 
traditions exist in Dorset. 

We have seen also that Robert of Gloucester, in the 
time of Edward L, si)eaks of the place as '* Derchestre that 
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biside Oxenford is"; and the Metrical Life of the same 
])eriod says that the saint preached ** in the contreye of 
Oxenforde.'* ^ And Higden, in the time of Edward III., 
calls it (to follow Trevisa's rendering) '* Dorchestre, that 
is a symple toun by south Oxenforde by sides Walyng- 
forde bytwene the fallynge tQgidres of Temse and of 
Tame.*' All this serves to show the extreme improba- 
bility of Capgrave having met with a different tradition in 
the time of Edward IV. Moreover, the early thirteenth- 
century Life in Capgravc's JVl^fa Legenda calls it " Dor- 
oestre seven miles from Oxford." 

Again, the Dorcic-ceastre or Dorcot-ceastre of Bede and 
his Saxon translator is very distinct from the Domwara- 
ceastre or Dumovaria, the chief town of the Durotriges. 
In Domesday the Oxfordshire town is Dorchccestrc, and 
the Dorset town is Dorcestre. l*he name of Dorce« 
ceastre, which the one bears in the Saxon Chronicle, 
could never be correctly applied to the otlier.^ Eventually 
all trace of the distinguishing middle portion disappears 
from each name. Indeed, as early as the tenth-century 
Chronicle of Ethelwerd, we And both towns alike desig- 
nated by the abbreviated name of ''Dorceastre."' But 
in their original and fuller forms the two names were 
certainly not identical. 

* Atx>ve, pp. 41, 69. 

' It b aUegcd in Nolit ami Qnenafar Somerut and Dorset^ Vol. 
II., p. 103, that the Donct town U Dorktctasirt io the Pi|>e Kolla 
of 14 John. TheM are not publithed ; but in the DoiUworlh Mss. 
of the ripe Kollt in the Iloclleian (Vol. XIV., f. 213) the name does 
not occur under that year, and in 12 John (ihid, 173) it ii Dtfreasif. 
The lame form, or else Dorcts^^ b given in all the publiihed Pipe 
Kollt of Henry II. and Richard I. The Oxfordshire town occurs as 
lUnk€€€tn in those of 16, 17, and 18 Ileniy II. llieie is the same 
distinction in those of 3 John. 

* Aton^ HiiL BrU.% pp. 499» So^t 
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It is important to notice also the part taken by the 
Northumbrian king in the assignment of the See-town. 
It clearly points to the place on the Mercian border 
where that king had influence, and not to the place in 
the remote south where the West Saxon king was 
independent If the town was in Dorset, this part of 
the transaction can only be explained by the somewhat 
far-fetched suggestion that possibly some of the royal 
lands at Dorchester formed part of the princess* dowry, 
and therefore the consent of her husband became 
necessary in the settlement of the bishopric^ 

Finally, while it is clear that the town upon the 
Thames was not unsuitable by reason of its position on 
the Mercian frontier, it is more than doubtful, on the 
other hand, whether the settlement of the bishopric in 
the Dorset town would have been at all |x>ssible at this 
period ; for it was almost certainly still in the hands of 
the Britons. It is argued that Bindon Hill in the parish 
of Lulworth, near the coast of Dorset (and not Itempton), 
is the ''Ileandune" of the Chronicle where "Cynegils 
and Cwichelm fought and slew two thousand and sixty- 
five Welshmen" in 614, and that this victory won the 
eastern part of Dorset for the Saxons.^ Even so, 
Dorchester would still have been close upon the British 
frontier and no secure position for. the bishopric But 
of all the British fortresses in* England Maiden-Castle 
beside Dorchester is said to be the strongest,' and its 
capture must have involved a struggle which could not 
fail to leave its mark in history; yet, unless it be in 
the passage recording the slaughter at Beandune, the 

* Notts and Qturiesfor Somirut 4Md Dorset^ Vol II., p. toa 
» Ibid. p. 174. » Ibid, p. 173. 
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Chronicle is silent as to any progress of the Saxons 
hereabouts. And if that stronghold in the very centre of 
this small county was won in 6 14, the whole of Dorset 
was virtually conquered ; yet it was not until 658 that 
Cenwalh pushed forward twenty-five miles beyond, and 
drove back the Welshmen to the Parret. This fact 
alone would seem to overthrow the theory that the 
southern Dorchester had been a possible place for the 
bishopric in C35. 

We are brought to the conclusion that Dorchester 
upon the Thames was, beyond all reasonable doubt, St. 
Berin's See-town. Perhaps it was thought fitting to give 
this privilege to the place which had been the scene of 
the royal baptism. Very probably a stronger reason for 
the choice was the convenience of the place for the work 
which St. Berin would wish to push forward into the 
** innermost parts" in accordance with his promise to 
Honorius; and Oswald, in his zeal for the faith, would 

\ naturally desire that the mission which had been crowned 

with so great success in Wessex, should be directed as 
(ar as possible towards Mercia also. The very fact that 
this was fast becoming a debatable ground rather than 

I a secure part of the West Saxon kingdom, though it 

might seem to make the position unsuitable for the 
cpiscoi)al see, may actually have been one of the reasons 
for choosing it For the kingdom of Penda was not yet 



; :i consolidated ; he had thus far only laid the foundations 

^ ^'I'j of what was eventually to become the Mercian realm ; 

and if the tribes upon this borderland which now owned 
! the sway of Wessex were undecided in their allegiance, 

and liable at any time to transfer it to the rival power, 
I there would be a strong political reason for planting the 
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missionary bishopric among them. Such a position of 

affairs appears to be implied in the action of Oswald. 

When Bede says that Dorchester was given to the bishop 

by ** both the kings/' the words can hardly mean that 

Oswald merely sanctioned it with the undefined authority 

which he possessed as Rretwalda. He had newly won 

his Northumbrian realms by defeating near Hexham the 

Welsh Ceadwalla» the ally of the Mercian Pcnda ; for the 

two confederates had conquered and slain the former 

Christian king, Edwin. Thus Oswald's victory involved 

in some measure a defeat of Penda as well as of Ceadwalla, 

and gave him a claim to the same overlordship in the 

Mercian district that Edwin had asserted before him. 

This may explain why the Northumbrian king should 

seem to liave an equal authority with Cynegils in fixing 

the position of the West Saxon See-town. ' 

There is evidence which shows that a considerable 
territory around Dorchester was granted at the same time J ' 1 

for the endowment of the bishopric This territory had 
no doubt formed i)art of the ro^ manor' of Bensington, 
which had been held by the king from the time of its 
original conquest. Mention has already been made of 
the way in which, this manor was gradually broken up,^ 
and some leading instances may be noted by way of 
illustration. One iK>rtion, consisting of lands in Dritwell 
and Watlington, was granted in 880 to the church *' at 
Keadenoran** (supposed to be Radnor) by il^Uhelred, 
duke of the Mercians, with the sanction of King Alfred ; ' 
a century later King Ethelred the Unready gave a portion 
in Newington and firitwell to his queen Emma, and 

' Page 76. 

* birch, Cart. Sax., IT. 547, p. 167. See Pearman't Bouw^m, 
P- 6. . 
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another adjoining it to his three brothers, Gadric, liadwig, 
and Ealred;' and portions in Crowmarsh were given 
also by William the Conqueror to Battle Abbey and to 
Walter GifTard. Thus the king's large jxissession between 
the Chilterns and the river became gradually diminished. 
It is probable that this dismemberment of the manor first 
began when Cynegils bestowed a large jiortion of it for 
the endowment of St. Derin's See. 

The position of these lands which fell to the bishopric 
may to some extent be inferred from the form which the 
hundred of Dorchester assumed 1'he main body of this 
hundred consists of a group of six parishes, including 
Dorchester, chiefly witliin the angle of the Thame and 
the Thames. It was very much larger at the time of the 
Norman Conquest, having probably .been extended as the 
wealth of the bishops of the later bishopric extended 
their domain, and a new hundred of Thame seems 
to have been severed from it when the bishopric was 
transferred to Lincoln. Dut it is unlikely that any of 
its lands i)assed back into the manorial jurisdiction of 
Densington. The half-hundred of Bensington— so called 
in Domesday, probably because the tenants of the royal 
manor were exempt from attendance at the hundred- 
courts' — by to the south-east of the hundred of Dor- 
chester. But each of these hundreds contains detached 
lx>rtions of the other, and their peculiar distribution 
carries us back to the time when the king gave the lands 
to the bishopric. 

One such isolated portion of the Dorchester hundred 
lies womc miles south of Bensington, adjoining the spot 
on the brow of the Chilterns known as Berin's Hill. 

* Peannan, BtmingtoH^ p. 7. * Ibid, p. 14. 
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Another such portion is the hamlet of Fifield, adjacent 
to the village of Bensington and included in its ixirish ; 
and this is of very remarkable interest in connection with 
the ministry of St. Bcrin. l«ike other Kifields in ditTercnt 
|)arts of Kngland, its name is doubtless a corruption 
of ** Five Hides/* and from its inclusion in Dorchester 
hundred, though distant some four miles from any other 
part of it, this may be presumed to have been a portion 
of the king's grant to the bishop. The modernised manor- 
house is evidently an ancient chapel, with massive walls 
and a traceried window-head of the thirteenth century at the 
west end ; the Held on the west of it is still called " Chapel- 
Close " ; and the tradition of the place says that it was a 
convent, but its mediaeval history seems to be quite un* 
known. In all probability, therefore, the five hides of land 
at Fifield were given to St. Herin in order that he might 
have a place of occasional residence at the royal vill ; 
and if so, it throws an interesting light upon the bisho])'s 
position as a member of the king's council. A inrallel 
instance is recorded in the history of St Aidan, who, as 
we learn from Dede, '* had a church and a chaml)er" at 
the royal vill of Bamborough, two miles from his own 
abode at Lindisfarne, and ** it was his custom to turn in 
there fre(]uently and lodge, and thence to go out and 
preach in the neighbourhood, which thing also he was 
wont to do in other vills of the king." ^ 

According to the Winchester annalist, the selection 
of Dorchester was merely a temporary arrangement 
*' Cynegils (he says) gave St. Birin the city of Dorchester 
that he might have his scat there in the meantime, until 
he should build a church worthy of so great a priest in 

> Ikde, //. £., III. 17. 
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the royal city." ^ There might have been force in this 
if a worthy church had been ready at Dorchester; but as 
there was not, we may dismiss the statement as expressing 
merely what a Winchester monk might imagine. Higden 
also says that *'when fiyrin was dead King Kenwalc 
placed the see at Winchester as his father had previously 
proposed:" ' which may merely mean that Cynegils had 
foreseen the need of placing the seat of the bishopric 
eventually in the chief city of the realm, though there 
were reasons for placing it at Dorchester in the mean- 
time, ilie monks of Winchester had a legend, or 
rather, a pile of legend upon legend, which Kudbome 
records, that the king in the fourth year of his conversion 
had made preparation for a fitting church at Winchester 
by destroying a "temple of Dagon" which Cerdic 
had built, and that this temple had occupied the site of 
a British Christian sanctuary founded by '* King Lucius " 
and destroyed in Diocletian's persecution, and then 
rebuilt in honour of "St. Amphibalus." * The anony- 
mous annalist ,of Winchester also relates that Cynegils 
collected materials for building the church, but was 
prevented by a mortal sickness from fulfilling his purpose, 
and therefore ".called his son Cenwalh to him and made 
him swear by his soul in the presence of St Birin that 
he. would build in Winchester a church worthy of the 
bishopric, and would on his own part offer to God for 
the work of its ministrations the land round about the 
same church, and confirm it for a perpetual possession." ^ 

* Antt. dt JViMiCM. in A$m. Af^nasi* (Rolls Series, 36), II., p. 4. 

* IW/ekfVH*p I. liii. 

* Rodborne, II. i {Ahj^I. Stur., p. 189). 

* Attn, dt IVinhn. in Antu M^mai.^ II. 4, 5. 
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The same authority, as welt as Rudborne,^ tells us that 
Cynegils ,had also assigned all the land for a sfxioe of 
seven miles round the city for the endowment of the See. 
Another form of this tradition api^ars in the doubtful 
charter of King Ethelwulf dated 857, confirming to the 
church of Winchester a grant made by Cynegils to " his 
baptism-father/' St. Birin, of the manor of ** Ciltacumbe." * 
This is Chilcomb, a village two miles from the city, and 
its ancient parish has now been divided into seven. The 
estate is known to have been held by the church of 
Winchester from the period of its foundation.' 

> II. L 189. 

• Kcmblc, (W. /)#>/., MLVII., Vol. V., n. 113. 

* Bright, £ar/y Emgiuk CJk., p. 183. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ST. berin's ministry 

Quale sopor fessis, qiialis tndantibut ttmbni« 
Talis Btnni senno gentilibus. Aures 
Allicit. eC mim raficit dulcedine mentes. 
Neve lelinqumtttr poputi nova signa stupentis 
Indiscttssa tides et adhuc dubitabite verbttin, 
Voce quod adstrvxU racione i^rhabiliori 
Vir sacer ostendit, oculusque fidclior aure 
Aicumenta capiC sperandtc certa salutis, 
Confinnatqiie mano Dominufl quod predicai ore 
Semis, et exprimitur divina potencia signis, 
Ut credaiit open qui nolunt credere verbo.** 

AUxoHder EssebuHsis, S^J'SSS- 

Whatever may have been the king's ultimate inten- 
tions with regard to Winchester, we know from Bede 
that Dorchester was the centre from which St. Berin 
carried on his mission, with his vast field of labour 
stretching southward and northward. On the one side 
was the West Saxon kingdom, '' from Dorset to Bucking- 
hamshire* from Surrey to the Severn," * on the other side 
were the Mercian bnds, reaching to the Humber. The 
realm of Cynegils had the first claim upon his care, while 
the lands to the north of it were open for such efforts as 
might be possible to him. But we have only the brief 
ffecoid t ** Churches were built and dedicated, and many 

> Bright, E^rty Englisk Ckank, p. 171. 
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people were called to the Lord by his pious labour." 
** This," writes Dr. Bright, *' is Bede's summary of a work 
as to which he could get no detailed information, but 
which must have had its own interests and characteristics, 
its own experiences of hope and anxiety, of partial failure 
compensated by general advance, which, if preserved to 
us, might have made the conversion of Wcssex as living 
a fact to us as that of Northumbrian As it is, we cannot 
recover a single feature in those missionary joumcjrs of 
Birinus." ^ 

Later writers than Bede fill in imaginary details. Thus 
the Breviary Lection, giving this passage from Bede almost 
word for word, inserts a clause in the middle of it : 

• 

''Therefore being enthroned in his See the blessed 
prelate prepares churches, overthrows the temples with 
their images, ordains clergy, teaches byword and example 
how to live." 

The writer of the earlier Life expands this at length, 
and then adds freely to it according to his habit. A few 
clauses will serve as a good example oV the affectations 
and quaint conceits of his work and also of its better 
sentiments. 

''He exhorted the sinners to cease from sin; he 
punished with fatherly and not with wrathful feeling; 
nor from the privilege entrusted to him was he wroth 
with those under his charge ; but with wings of mercy 
the dove-like man in gentleness smote them. • • .And 
not negligently did God's servant preach to the people 
the Word of God. He was instant, as saith the apostle, 
in season and out of season : he did the work of an 
evangelist : he was zealous widi a good seal to fulfil his 

^ Bright, Etuij^ EngiisA Chunky p. 171. 
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t ministry: he studied with carefulness to show himself 

( ' approved of God, a workman that is not ashamed, rightly 

( handling the word of truth. Moreover he was brave in 

the strength of abstinence, bountiful in alms, watchful in 

^ ^ prayer, studious in reading ; and what flowers he plucked 

';ji f from the garden of the divine page, those he faithfully 

{ placed in the treasury of his heart that he might bring 

tliem forth into action. • . . This man, O Britain, is thy 

bulwark ; thy father and pastor is the a|)ostolic man ; a 

preacher of truth, a gos|x*l-trumpet, an angel of chaste 

) counsel, a ]>hysician prepared for the healing of thy 

I wounds. He drove away from thee the idol-worship, the 

I perverted race of sinners, the evil inhabitants whoso head 

is the devil ; and he brought into thee the faith and all 
\ the good company of righteousness, the i)eaceful inhabit- 

f ants whose Head is Christ. He it is that called thee 

back from the misery of error^, and thy fierceness he so 

softened and broke, that thou, who before wast only 

I! wont to gnash with barbarous sound, art now taught a 

i divine harmony, and dost rejoice both with accordant 

!J I voice and with devout mind to sing praise to the Lord.'' 

U: ] Where the Lection says that "he ordained clergy," the 

[ I i <1 writer of the Life expands it thus : 

[ I ^^ ''He chose men whom he approved as fitting in their 

'A' 7 life and knowledge, and he raised them by the canonical 

l\' \ degrees to holy orders, giving them titles to his own 

f t i| mother-church ; and the divine order and clerical rule 

: ^ and canonical discipline which he had learned, he was 

;. ' i the first to put in practice in them and among them. He 

I ll was their father and their servant, their companion and 

I ;> their master." 

Capgrave's Life of St Berin also tells us that '' he 
appointed secular canons at Dorchester." In Surius' 
version this is altered to ''regular canons," as if to 
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identify them with those whom (as this Life proceeds to 
relate) liishop Alexander of Lincoln afterwards established 
here in King Stephen's time. Rudborne, jealous for his 
own city, ignores Dorchester in this matter, and dates 
the foundation of his own monastery back to St. Derin, . 
telling us that ^* the monks of tlic onlcr of St. Benedict, 
whom he had brought with him to preach the Word of 
God, he placed in the old monastery of Winchester." 
As a matter of fact the Ikncdictines were brought to 
Winchester from Abingdon in 963 by King Edgar and 
Bishop Kthelwold, when the older house of secular 
canons was displaced for them. 

We know, however, nothing at all of what clergy St. • 

Berin had around him, or whence they came. We must 
assume that he had some fellow-helpers before he was 
able to ordain any among his own converts, and there- 
fore when we read of his founding a college of canons 
at Dorchester, there is necessarily a basis of fact behind 
the tradition. 

A s|>ecial interest belongs to one priest whom in all 
probability {if the facts are correctly recorded) St. Berin 
both converted and ordained, and whom we may also 
reasonably supi)ose to have been a member of what- 
ever cathedral body he had at Dorchester. The sixth 
archbishop of Canterbury, who was raised to that See [j 

in 655, taking the name of Deusdedit, or Adeodatus, \ 

was, according to Thomas of Elmham,^ a West Saxon by 
birth, called in his native tongue Fritonas, or Frithona ; 
and he was the first of English race who attained to that • ^ 

dignity. 

The only certain records of St. Berin's ministry tha^ 

^ /ffsf. A/m. s, Au^. CWma, vi. 18. [; 
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we possess after the Baptism of Cynegtls, are the brief 
entries of two other royal Baptisms contained in the 
Saxon Chronicle, and derived in all probability from such 
an informal register of notable events as the Dorchester 
clergy would be likely to preserve. Indeed, only the 
second of these entries mentions St. Berin as the baptiser; 
but perhaps in the former it is intended to be understood 
from the preceding entry, and in both cases we must 
regard him as the agent through whom the conversion 
was brought about Immediately after the record of the 

Baptism of Cynegils by Birinus, we read : 
* 
^'636. This year Cwichelm was baptised at Dorces- 
ceastre, and the same year he died." 

Cwichelm was the son of Cynegils, as a later entry in 
the Chronicle states.' Perhaps the fact that he shared 
the throne with Cynegils led Malmesbury and some less 
important authorities to call them brothers. He is also 
accounted his father's equal as a courageous warrior. 
We hear of him first in 614, three years after his father's 
accession, when they fought side by side at Beandune.* 
He did not at first join with his father in accepting 
the Christian faith. But Berin's influence and Cynegils' 
example, as Malmesbury ' tells us, had so far impressed 
him that in the next year, when he felt his health to be 
declining, he also was baptised. In Trevisa's rendering 
of the PdychronicoH : 

"Quichelmus voidede and wolde nought fonge the 
sacrament of cristenyng, til he was afterward i-wamed by 
febilnene of his body.' 



^ 648. ... Cwicheim Cmteiising, 
• Above, p. 89. • ^•'- 



Gtsim Rig,^ I. 18. 
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Cuthred, Cwichdm't ion, who succeeded him as 
under-king, was the next royal convcrti after a three 
years' interval. In 639, says the Chronicle, Birinus 
baptised King Cuthred at Dorchester and received him 
as his son. 

It is impossible to conjecture the reason for St. Berin 
being himself the godfather. Possibly no royal sponsor 
could conveniently be found. Or it may betoken the 
special solicitude with which he regarded the young king 
for whose conversion he must have been waiting those 
three years with deep anxiety. Certainly it must now 
have been a time of great thankfulness and encourage- 
ment to the bishop, when both the kings had entered 
the Christian fold. Dut darker days were shortly to follow. 
King Cynegils died in 643, after a reign of thirty-two 
years; Cuthred was passed over; and Cenwalh, the 
second son of Cynegils, still a pagan, succeeded to the 
kingdom. Bede sums up briefly the events of the reign 
of Coinwalch (as he writes the name): 

'* He refused to receive the faith and 'sacraments of the 
heavenly kingdom, and not long after he lost also the 
power of the earthly kingdom. For he put away the 
sister of Penda, king of the Mercians, whom he had 
mnrried, and took another wife; whereupon he was 
attacked by Penda, and being driven from his kingdom 
he fled to the king of the Eastern Angles whose name 
was Anna ; and being with him three years in exile he 
learned and received the belief of the truth ; for the king 
with whom he lived in exile was a good man, and fiappy 
in a good and holy offspring.'' ^ 

A charter purporting to be given by King Athelstan in 
933 confirms to the church of Winchester a grant made 

1 Bede, H. E., III. 7. 
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i{ ' to it by King Cenwalh, "whom Saint Byrin first bishop 

\\ of the Saxons baptised, instructed and confirmed" 

\l (Niptizavit^ instUuit ei corroboravit)^ It is probably on 

11 this that the Winchester annalist grounds his statement 

: 11 that "Cenwalh {KinewaMms) the son of Kinegils was 

^j h baptised by Birin.''^ Perhaps the mistake arose from 

tf: {{ confusing him wfth Cwichelm, or perhaps the writer 

; { |[ assumed that he was a Christian from the story of his 

Is*; father binding him by an oath to build a worthy church 

rj; ;[ at Winchester.* But as Cenwalh became a Christian in 

] 1| East Anglia, his conversion cannot have been the work 

i I j of St. Berin, and Florence of Worcester tells us that he 

j ! was baptised by St. Felix. The "Book of Ely"— a 

!| I valuable authority for East An{*lian matters — repeats 

Ij.'^j this statement, and adds that King Anna ** received 

jj ;! him from the font "as godfather, and that "afterwards 

!.; j with Anna's help he returned into Wessex and forcibly 

won back his paternal kingdom from his enemies."^ 



( : ' .; Under the advice of St. Felix, as we may presume, he 

I ; 1 took again his rejected wife, and after the three years he 

( , was enabled to return to his kingdom. 

|i ;; Five years had now elapsed since the death of 

Cynegils, and to St. Berin they must have been years 

of perplexity and trial ; but we hear nothing of any 

\ [ ^, break in his ministry. We imagine him steadily 

persevering in the charge of the flock which he had 
gathered and in his missionary labours, and the two 

\ '; years of life which yet remained to him must have been 

passed in thankfulness and peace. 



-i \ Birch, CartaL Aiur^ir. 690, Il.f P. 382. 

, II*, 



> AHm. AhHosL (Rolls Scr., 36), II., p. 4. * Ibid, 

« l^ir EiktuU (Anglia qhrbtiana Soc,), I. 7, 
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In connection with Cwichelm and Cuthred, who 
were under-kings with Cyncgils, and with Cenwalh 
who succeeded him, there is a second eniinence to be 
noticed on the Berkshire Downs, some three miles -from 
Chum Knob which recalls the memory of Cyncgils' 
conversion. Locally it is known as Scutchamore 
Knob ; Gough, in his edition of Camden's Bntannia^ 
calls it "Cuckamsley Hill or Cuchinslow"; and there 
can be little doubt that it is the '*Cwichelms-Hlaw" 
mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle as a point to which 
the Danes came in 1006. 

We learn from Dcde^ that in 626 Cwichelm had sent 
an assassin named Eumer with a ]x)isoncd .da^cr to 
slay King Edwin, whereupon Kdwin came with an army 
against the West Saxons and "either killed or subdued 
all whom he found to have conspired against htm.'' The 
Chronicle adds that he "killed five kings and slew a 
great number of the people." Matthew Paris apparently 
assumes that Cwichelm himself was one of these ^wt, 
kings. Edwin, he sa)'s, "slew Quichelm in the place 
which to this day is called in the tongue of the English 
QuUhtlmtshlawe^ and in witness of the victory gave the 
place its name.*'* But we have seen that Cwichelm was 
alive ten years later; and as he was baptised when 
he felt that his end was near, it seems to imply that he 
died a natural death. Scutchamore Knob, moreover, 
was not his grave, as Matthew Paris seems to think it, 
for it has not the character of a burial-mound; butn>eing 
a lofty pile of turfs, cut from the down, it was probably 
raised as a landmark. 



» I. 157 (etl. 1789). 

* Fhres Ilist.t I., p. 303. 
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The Saxon Chronicle relates that King Cenwalh in 
648 bestowed on Cuthred, his kinsman, three thousand 
hides of land by Ashdown — the name which these hills 
then bore ; and it has been thought that this mound may 
mark the gift, although for some unknown reason it bears 
the name of Cuthred's father instead of his own name. 
When Cenwalh returned to his kingdom after his ex- 
pulsion, Cuthred, according to Henry of Huntingdon,^ 
was ** his helper." And it might seem probable that this 
gift was the recompense for his aid' But there may 
have been a further reason for it. Cenwalh, it must 
be remembered, had succeeded to the kingdom to the 
exclusion of his nephew Cuthred, the under-king, and 
possibly this large grant of land, amounting (if the figure 
is correct) to about half the present area of Berkshire, 
may have been made to Cuthred as a compensation ; 
and though it was not actually bestowed until the fifth 
year of Cenwalh's reign, it may have been the fulfilment 
of a compact made with Cwichelm twelve years before ; 
and indeed the mound may actually have been erected 
in testimony of it by Cwichelm himself, and may thus 
have gained its designation.* 

Bede says Cenwalh was three years in banishment. 
His expulsion, according to the Saxon Chronicle, took 
place in 645; his Baptism the following year; and he 
gave to Cuthred the three thousand hides by Ashdown 
in 648. This corresponds with the year of his return 
from exile. Was his first act, when returning as a 
Christian, to make good to Cuthred a long-standing 

> Jlis/. jiff/r^.. Uh. II., a* 645. 

* Bright, £arfy En^, d., p. i8a. 

* See Ljfions' Btrkskirt^ p. 161, and TramodUns c/iki Niwbmy 
IHsiriti Fm CM, 1871, p. 169. • 
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promise which as a heathen he had refused to fulfil, and 
to which Cwichelm's Hill had always borne iu silent ^ 
witness ? 

If this was so, Cenwalh's next act, as recorded in one 
of the later copies of the Saxon Chronicle under the . 
same year, fitly corresponds with it : 

"This year the minster was built at Winchester, which 
King Cenwalh caused to be made in St Peter's name, 
and hallowed." ^ \: 

The original Winchester version of the Chronicle 
mentions the building of this church in connection with 
Cenwalh's accession under the year 643 : 



.1 

•1 






u 



*' Cenwalh succeeded to the kingdom of the West 
Saxons and held it thirty*one winters ; and this Cenwalh 
had the church built at Winchester." 

This does not necessarily mean that he built the 
church in that year, but the mention of it-lnay be 
inserted here by the Winchester compiler as being in his 
mind the great event of Ccnwalh's lifCi Other versions, 
however, assign the accession of Cenwalh to the year 
641, and add the building of the church in the following 
year. And it may be that Cenwalh regarded this work 
as a duty which he owed to his father's memory, and 
therefore, though still a heathen, he may have set about 
it immediately. We have noted already the story of 
Cynegils making him swear before St Berin that he 
would do it, and the large grant of land which he 
bestowed upon it There is also an old tradition that 
Cenwalh endowed the church further with the manor of 
Dunton, according to a charter of Athelstan confirming 

^ A.S. Chr., F., A*648. 
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the gift in the year 932.^ The Winchester annalist 
describes Cenwalh's grant as consisting of three manors — 
Dunton, Alresford, and Worting.^ The first is a town 
near Salisbury, now known as Downton, close to the 
Hami)shire border : the others are villages in Hampshire. 
But whatever value we may attach to these accounts, wc 
may accept without question the statement that in the 
year 648 the church which Cenwalh built '* was hallowed 
in St. Peter's name." And we can hardly doubt that this 
liallowing was performed by St. Berin himself;' for, 
though the Chronicle does not actually state it, wc may 
take it to be implied, since the next entry is the record 
of St. Berin's death. Rudbome states it explicitly, 
adopting a grandiose style: 

"In the sixth year of King Kinewald. [Cenwalh], when 
the building of the church of Wenta was (iifished and it 
was adorned with a fitting company of monks, the blessed 
Birin, Christ's fellow-mystery- worker,^ dedicated the 
Basilica itself in the twelfth year of his apostleship in 
honour of the supreme and undivided Trinity." 

This last statement contradicts the fact as recorded in 
the Chronicle. The equally baseless story of the monks 
has been already noticed.*^ 

We know nothing of the attempts which St. Berin 
may have made to carry his work of evangelisation out- 
side the limits of the West Saxon kingdom. Yet the 
districts to the north of it were the original object of his 

> Birch, Cari» Sax,, II., p. 381. 

* A Mm, IViHtOH, in Ann. Afouasi,, II., p. 5. 

* Bright, EaHy, Engi, Ci., ch. V., p. 183. 
^ Symmysia, Orii;cn (InJesH Navt, Ilom. VII. 3) uMt the 
ipfeuion of St. Paul. * Paire. 101. 
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mission, if Bedc's words—'* the innermost iiarts beyond 

those of the Angles " — arc to be taken literally. Ethcl- 

werd indeed says that he "cime to the Western Angles 

preaching Christ's gospel to them " ; * but he is evidently 

using the term, as Bede had done, to mean the same 

as Saxons, and not with a distinctive meaning. Some 

writers have described his mission as if it had produced { 

results in Mercia as great as those in Wessex. Bishop | 

Tanner, for example, says that he *' converted to the 

Christian faith King Kinegils and almost the entire | 

kingdoms of the Mercians and the West Saxons."' But { 

if we may assume that a mission with its centre 

at Dorchester would necessarily put forth some effort 

among the tribes that owed allegiance to Penda, yet it is 

plain that no great results could be eHected among them 

while their rulers remained heathen: and it was three 

years after St. Berin's death that the Midland Angles, or 

South Mercians, " received the faith and sacraments of 

the truth under their prince Peada, the son of King 

Penda." • ' \ 

The definite stories that we have of St Bcrin*s work \ 

in Mercia are obviously mythical, and the growth of 

those stories is not difficult to trace. Bede, in his ^ 

account of the evangelisation of the South Saxons by | 

St. Wilfrid, says that *'the king of that nation was ^- 

iEdilwalch, who was baptised not long before in the 

province of the Mercians, King Wulfhere being present 

and proposing it ; and by him also he was received as 

son when he came forth from the font ; in token of 

^ Ahu, Nisi, Brif., p. 506. 

* TanDer, Bihiiotktra BntaunicO'Hibermc^ (i74S), p> I02. 

* Bede, III. ai % A.S. Chron., a* 653. 
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which adoption he gave him two provinces, namely the 
Isle of Vecta and the province of the Meanvari in the 
nation of the West Saxons. The bishop then, with the 
king's consent, or rather to his great joy, washed in the 
sacred fountain the principal chiefs and soldiers of the 
province; but the presbyters Eappa and Padda and 
Burghelm and Oddi baptised the rest of the people 
either then or afterwards.** ^ 

Later writers seem to have assumed without inquiry 
that a royal Baptism taking place in the Mercian king- 
dom must have been administered by St. Bcrin. Thus 
the Hyde Chronicler gives the story from Vigilantius, 
J}e Basilica Petri — a work which has not come down to 
us — saying that *'i4sthelwold" (as he writes the name), 
''king of the South Saxons, was converted and baptised 
by blessed Birin, apostle of the Gewisei and monk.*' 
Then, after relating the king's Baptism in the words of 
Bede,he attributes the Baptism of the chiefs and soldiers 
also to '^blessed Birin, bishop and monk," whereas the 
bishop to whom Bede attributes it is Wilfrid. We get 
the statement also in the French Chronicle, Lt Livere de 
Reis^ written about 1274: 

** Edwold le tierz rei de Suthsexe rcscut la fei crestiene 
par Seint Birin le eveske de Wyncestrc." ' 

Similarly Capgrave in his Chronicle of England relates 
that Ethelwold, the fifth king of Sussex, ^ was converted 
be Byryn, bischop of Dorsete." ' The mistake is repeated 
also by Kudbome in his History of Winchester.^ But 

* Bede, ff. £,, IV. 13. Hie Meonwaras were a Jutish tribe in 
lUmpihire, akin to those of the Isle of Wight. 

* Rolb Scr., 4a, p. 46. * Rolls Ser., 1, p. loa 
^ Ifiti. Ma/* ^ritttm. V., cap. 1 {Angl, Stu,, p. 352). 
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Bcde implies that Wulfliere's gift of the two provinces to 
Ethclwalch was made at the same time as the Baptism, 
and the Chronicle places them under 66 1, eleven years 
after St. Berin*s death. We may therefore presume that 
Ethclwalch was baptised by Trumhere, the third bishop 
of the Mercians. 

Some modern writers have also credited St Bcrin with 
the Baptism of Wulfhcre himself.' 'lliis seems to have 
originated from a mistaken reading of tlie part which 
Wulfherc took in the Baptism of Ethclwalch. A passage 
from some older Chronicle is preserved by Henry de 
Silegravc — probably an abbot of Ramsey who died in 
1268; but his Chronicle is continued to 1274.' Its 
account of Ethclwalch is paraphrased from that already 
cited from Bede ; but it states that ** he by the action 
and in the presence of the king of the Mercians, 
Wulfherc, believed in Christ through Bishop Birin^ and 
was baptised in the province of the Mercians." ' The 
same jiassage is given a century earlier by Gervase, the 
sacrist of Canterbury, who was an industrious compiler 
of histories ; but by inserting, perhaps accidentally, the 
word gui after Wulfhere's name, he makes the passage 
state, first, that Wulfhere was converted by St. Birin, 
and then that Ethclwalch also was baptised in Wulfherc's 
presence.* 

We have in fact no definite information of the bai^isin 

> A(l(lington*i Dorcktsier^ p. 59. Crake's Do^mtd CUy^ p. J03. 

* Ckron, Henr, tU SUfgravt, ed. C. Hook, for the Caxlon 
Society, 1849^ \y, v. 

• Jhitf, p. 35. 

^ *' Kihclwalclius. Hie ngeiUe et pnvwnle rege Mcrciortim 
Wuirvro, qui per liirinum in Chrinium cre<1idit, ct liaiHixAtiM e»t 
in \\y»A Mercioruni provincio." Gervase, Gesia AV^itm, Kolb, 73, 
II., p. 41. 
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of Wulfhere. Two years after the Middle Angles^ under 
Peada their prin€e» received the faith, Pcnda was slain 
by Oswy, in 655 ; and then, says the Saxon Chronicle, 
''the Mercians" — that is, the northern portion of the 
realm — ''became Christians,'' when Peada succeeded 
to the kingdom. Two years later Peada died, and his 
brother Wulfhere succeeded, being already a Christian. 
In a legend of the martyrdom of Wulfadius and Ruffinus, 
sons of Wulfhere, contained in the' story of the founda- 
tion of Stone Priory in Staffordshire and attributed by 
Leland to a monk of Peterborough, this monarch is said 
to have been baptised by Finan ; ^ but it is possible that 
the statement originated from a confusion with his 
brother PeaJa, or from the assumption that both were 
baptised together. We only know, therefore, that Wulf- 
here was baptised at some time before he became sponsor 
for Ethelwalch in 661. And in that year, so far from 
receiving Baptism at the hands of the West Saxon bishop, 
he made a hostile incursion into that kingdom and "laid 
the country waste/' as the Chronicler says, "as far as 
iEscendune." 

There is a similar blunder, adding yet another king to 
St Berin's converts, in a manuscript copied by Leland 
and quoted from him by Hearne. It states that " Birin 
baptised Kinegils king of the West Saxons and Oswald 
king of the Northumbrians." ' 

We must therefore dismiss as mere fiction the story 
that St. Berin baptised six kings, or five, in the course of 
his ministry; and for the facts of that ministry we must 

> Dngdale, Altmui. Jfigi,^ VI., p. 227. Cl. Leland'i Ccittctanea^ 
I., p. I. 
• Ilcftrne'i Lti4m4, Vol VIII., p. 96. 
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admit that scarcely anything can be added to what Bede f 

has told us. We cannot doubt that his work was as full i 

of interest as that of Augustine was. The Baptism of I 

the king of Wessex and of a large portion of his people, ;> 

and the Baptisms of two -under-kings afterwards, the * i! 
organisation of the church at Dorchester in the early " « 

days of his mission, and the hallowing of the minster at k 

Winchester in his latter days, are the only facts that i 

have come down to us. But they stand as centres i^ 

around which it needs no effort of imagination to picture || 
the scenes of an eventful life. And it cannot have been 
an entirely self-contained work involving no contact with 
the surrounding churches. Whether it needed any com- 
munication with Honorius of Canterbury or with Paulinus 
and Ithamar of Rochester, we cannot tell. We can 
hardly suppose that all intercourse with the Northumbrian 

Church was closed after the memorable meeting with \ 

Oswald, or that Cenwalh's Baptism at Anna's court and | 

his subsequent return to Wessex took place without any i 

communication between Berin and Felix. Perhaps also [ 

there was sufficient commerce between the sea-ports of ^ 

Genoa and Southampton to give Asterius of Milan ! . 

some further opportunity of helping forward the work I 

of the missionary whom he had consecrated. Ccr- \ 

tainly we may be sure that correspondence pcissed ; 

between the missionary and Rome. Bale, in his notice | 

of St. Berin, speaks of such communications with the { 
pope as if he were acquainted with them. '* Hifwrit- 
ings," he says, *'were, as far as we know, very few, 
namely, some Epistles to Honorius.*' * Bishop Tanner 

^ Scri^prum . . . Briiannim OUuhgms^ C 117 cd. 
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also repeats the statement.^ But Bale may be merely 
assuming that some epistles must have been written, for 
we seem to hear nothing of them elsewhere, though 
possibly he had evidence which is lost to us; for the 
infancy and growth of such a work in Britain could 
never fail \o interest the pope under whose advice it had 
its beginning. It must, however, be remembered that 
Pope Honorius died in 638.' 

' Tanner, /fs6/, firiiaHuk^-I/iberHUa^ p. loa, 
* Plnmmcr's Btdi^ II. £,, Vol. If., p. iia. 






a few lines not entirely inappropriate are given as additional 
specimens of Alexander of Ashby's work. 
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CHAPTER VII 

LOCAL TRADITIONS 

"I lift cftt cos clos flofl, et roM ; cos rcligionis, 
])o« litlci, lloA ecclcsia,% ros ctogmatiH. II'C est 
Lil>m, lilKr, liiiicn, limes, sci>ln, inralaqiie ; libra 
ConKiiii, lilicr cliN|iiii, limcn racionis, 
Limes honcstatis, »>ct>la moriim, scala salulis.'* 

AUxantUr EswbUnsh^ 1 03- 107. ^ 

It is of cotirsc unsafe to attach a very high vaUic to 
the common traditions of a neighbourhood. Ciiven a 
prominent ix>sition showing some marked features of \ 

anti(|uity and a prominent local ])ersonage whose memory ' 



t 

« 



is held sacred, there is at once a natural tendency to | 

\ connect the one with the other, aod thus a story which f 

•! has its origin in popular fancy is supposed to have come 

^ down from the age to which it relates. But there arc 

j traditions of St. Ikrin which lit together with such con- 

i sistency as to suggest that they are something more than 

fanciful inventions. 

The most imi)ortant of these is the story of his preach- 
ing on Chum Knob in Berkshire. In William Hewett's 
History and Antiquitifs of the Hundred of Cotnpton^ 
published in 1844 — the work of a writer who lived in the 

\ * In this and in one or two other cases, where no ]>assA|;c could 

be fuuml corrcsj)onding distinctly with the contents of the chapter. 
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locality and carefully studied all its relics of the past— * 
' we read : 

''The common people report that one of the early 
preachers of the Gospel was accustomed to hold forth on 
Churn Knob, where he wis listened to by crowded 
audiences." 

And the writer suggests that the tradition may refer " to 
St Birinus himself, who certainly, under the auspices of 
the ruling princes, preached the Gospel to the inhabitants 
of these downs.'* ' 

This appears more definitely in Murray's Handbook 
for Berks (i860), p. 59 : 

'*The eminence of Churn Knob is remarkable for the 
local tradition that there St Birinus used to preach in 
the open air to his converts and disciples." 

Another local writer, who was thoroughly conversant 
with the history and the folk-lore of this district, relates . 
the story to the effect that Chum Knob was the scene 
of St Berin's first preaching before King Cynegils ; ' and 
this is the commonly accepted form of the tradition. 

Chum has become famous in recent years as a scene 
of military manoeuvres, to which the broad expanse of 
the downs lends itself conveniently. In those days they 
were largely wooded with the ash trees which gave them 
the name of (Escendune.* The spot known as Chum Knob 
is one of very considerable antiquarian interest, occupy- 

> Hewett't Cpmpiof9, p. 127. 

* Siarits tfiiU Old Saints, etc., by A D. Crake, Vicar of Cholsey, 
p. 105. 



{Di Gisiis A^ridi, a* 871) interprett it M9HS Fraxinu 
The aih trees were ttiU plentiful in the seventeenth century t see Wise's 
LUUrU Dr. Mead €0metrmMg s^tm Aniiquiiia in Berkskin^ 1758. 
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ing a bleak eminence which projects northward above 
Dlewbury. A valley surrounds three sides of the hill, 
and the fourth side is joined to the main ridge of the 
downs by a gentle slope. In dry seasons a broad track- 
way from the south can be distinguished across the corn- 
fields which cover the intervening valley, and along this 
track-way we may well suppose that St. Berin travelled 
in his journey from the neighbourhood of Southampton. 
The eminence is remarkable for nothing but its ** Knob,** 
a barrow raised uiK)n the ridge and visible from a long 
distance. This suggests that the name Churn must 
be connected, directly or indirectly, with the British cam 
which is commonly modernised as cairn. The familiar 
English word seems to have been substituted in popular 
speech for the similar but obsolete Celtic word.^ In that 
case Knob is an explanatory suffix added to the name 
when its meaning had been lost. I1ie one tumulus is 
prominent still, crowned by a single fir tree. Others may 
be seen around it, not quite ploughed down, and others 
are entirely gone. One has been hidden in modem times 
by a plantation of firs, and has almost disap|)earcdt 
while the firs form a conspicuous landmark. Such is the 
spot itself. But there are points to be noted in its 

' There is an interesting parallel at Cirencester, where several 
curious mounds arc to be seen in a field called " the Querns," and 
this must apparently be connected with the name ofCiren-, Cyrcn-, 
or Cirn-ceantre (A.S. Chron., A, B, K), and also with the name of 
the river Chum on which it stands.— A^irro^M/^ Field Clitb^ Vol. IV. 
(1S9O, p. 9. See also Skeat, Eiym^i, DitL^ tairu^ who points out 
that in Scott (•' Lady of the Lake," c V. st. 14) " cairn " rhymes with 
** stem." lie connects it with the Welsh earHu^ " to pile up, heap 
together." Hence the word in its origin docs not necessarily mean 
a neap of stones rather than of earth. 
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surroundings. Jkneath it, along the edge of the valley, 
])asse8 the Ronun Portway; and above it, along the 
front of the hills, |xisses the broad grass-track of the 
Kidgeway ; these being the two parallel courses of the 
famous ** Icknield Street,'* which the Romans had adopted 
OS their own, passing from Caistor near Norwich in the 
Iccnian territory, and leading across the entire island.^ 
It has curved round the front of the Chiltern Hills and 
crosse<l the Thames into Berkshire, and hence it ^Kisses 
on by King Alfred's Wantage, and the great White Horse 
at Uffington, to traverse Wiltshire and Somersetshire 
towards Exeter and the remote south-west. On the 
Portway at the foot of Chum Hill is the village of 
lUewbury, with the detached knoll of Blewburton rising 
eastward out of the plain. The village shows the clearly- 
marketl outline of a Roman cam|i, and is intersected in 
every direction with abundant springs bubbling up from 
the chalk, and now utilized for the growth of water-cress. 
It looks as if the compieror first gained i)ossession of the 
wells, and then ])lanted the cump from which he could 
storm the hill- fort of the Briton. Blewbury, the Saxon 
Bltobyrig^ the Blitl^tric or BUdberie of Domesday, 
is commonly taken to mean the *' blood-burh," but an 
odd legend serves the country-folk for an explanation of 
the name. The dead, they say, were brought hither 
from all the neighbourhood for burial, and when the 
bearers reoched the front of the down, they sounded a 
horn and blexv the call to bury^ The legend, however 
absurd, fits in with the facts which recent investigations 

* Se« Green, Making tf En^land^ p. lai.' lint he confuses the 
two parallel tracks. 
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have revealed. The local antiquary, already (|iioted, 
states that : 

••ITicse open downs, more csiK'cially Wewbiiry Itottom, 
appear to have been the cemetery not only for the 
neighbourhood, but for this whole district for many 
miles around. Darrows were only raised to the memory 
of exalted personages, and it seems ]>robablc that on the 
death of any king or other illustrious individual, his 
corpse was conveyed to these consecrated hills, ami here 
buried near his ancestors." ^ 

This is illustratetl from two tumuli in the same district, 
in which a large number of very rude burial urns were 
found '* arranged in two concentric circles around the 
circumference of the mound,*' more than forty being 
exhumed from a small section, as if a succession of urns 
had \kc\\ inserted in the mound as each member of thp 
family died, for many generations.*'^ 

The cluster of Imrrows, tlicrefore, about Churn Knob 
points to the fact that it had been a notable buriuUplace of 
some primitive trilie, and as such it would l>e dedicated 
to their religious rites, and its sacred character would not 
disappear when those who gathered here were converted 
to Christianity, The ancient track-way approaching 
Churn Hill from the south is discernible across the 
fields in dry seasons, and another may be traced north- 
ward. 

Further, if we ))ass from Ulewbury eastward along the 
Portway, its direct line, though now ending abruptly at 
Cholsey, iH>ints to the ferry over the river at Littlestoke ; 
and while the Icknield Way trends northward, the straight 
course leads up the front of the Chiltern Hills to a i)oint 

' Ilcwett, lluHitrid (^ C^mptPH^ P- 125. ' iM. 
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above Ipisdcn, where we have a second tradition of St. 
Berin. A projecting angle of the wooded slo|)c has been 
known from time immeuiorial as ** iterin's Hill.'* From 
the foot of it two remarkable tracks^ hollowed out to the 
depth of some feet in the chalk, diverge on either side 
of the modern roadway which has su|)ersedcd them, 
and meet again upon the summit. The villagers say 
that before the road was made, half-a<entury ago, one 
of these hollow ways was used for ascent, and the other 
for descent Whatever may be the true explanation of 
their form, there can be no doubt of their extreme 
antiquity. At the point where they meet again upon 
the hill-top they enclose a ])air of earth-circles, each with 
a shallow surrounding trench. In the wood below, a 
few yards from the double track, is an ancient well, to 
which common belief and the judgment of antiquaries 
agree in assigning a Roman origin. Numerous coins 
also, from Claudius to Constantius, have been found 
here, and various Roman remains exist abundantly all 
around, proving that it was a military outpost. A high 
authority on the antiquities of this neighbourhood states 
that **lierin'B Hill was one of the Dorchester tenures, 
and bore the name of nisi)esdon. ... It was Hishopton 
officially down to the reign of Henry Ylll.*' The name 
shows that the abbey had inherited it from the previous 
bishopric^ and we infer that this spot, like the neigh- 
bouring parish of South Stoke which is an isolated 
portion of Dorchester Hundred, probably formed part 
of the possessions which Cynegils gave for the original 
endowment of the see. The authority already quoted 
adds : ** It is reasonable to suppose that Berinus and the 
roissionaiy clergy he deputed from Dorchester here 
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preached the Gosi)cl ; and the tradition still remains/' ^ 
So, too, another writer well versed in the history of the 
district alKidos to the connection of ** St. Hcrrin " with 
this hill, *' where local tradition says he liad a cell.'"'' 

'Inhere is yet a third s|K)t in this district with which St. 
Herin*s name has l)een associated. If we follow on u|K)n 
the same eastward course across the Chilterns towards 
the valley of the lower Thames and London, it leads us 
by the Roman potteries of Stoke Row and the cherry- 
orchards which the Romans planted here,' till it crosses 
the river again at Henley and then again at Maidenhcai 1. 
This last crossing brings us to Taplow, the hill which 
rises abruptly from the river-bank at the southern end of 
the Chiltern district of Buckinghamshire. The spot is 
familiar to travellers on the Great Western Railway look- 
ing northward from Mai<lenhead Uridge. On the s1o|K's 
of this hill, in the ** Uury Fields," the remains of a 
Dritish stronghold have been discovered, and numerous 
prehistoric relics have been unearthed above and below. 
On the summit, overshadowed by the modern mansion of 
Taplow Court, is the old churchyard of the parish, from 
which a Norman church was removed in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. Conspicuous in the churchyard 
is a lofty tumulus, on which stood till lately a decayed 
yew tree of extreme anticjuity. The mound has been 
explored, and was found to contain the body of a Saxon 
chiefuiin— presumably one Tocixi whose A/aw or mound 
gives the name to the village— clothed in rich robes and 

* Ml. notes by the late Mr. Kdwnrd Anderdon Keade of Ii^sdcn 
lIouHe. 

« Kev. T. WiUiamt in AWoti/s p/ JiHtkiHghamthin, VIL, p. yfi 
(1896). 

' Ms. notes by Mr. £. A. Keodc, 
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adorned with costljr jewels, his knife and spenr and 
shield beside him« while drinking-horns tipped with 
silver, and beautiful vases of sage-green glass, and the 
wooden buckets of his war-vessel cased in embossed 
bronze work, were all laid around him. Here then we 
have another site of primitive occupation as well as an 
ancient burial-place, and this was consecrated certainly 
from Norman times, and doubtless at an earlier date, for 
Christian rites. Just below this churchyard, in a field 
called '* Bapsey Meadow," is a pond, formed in a stratum 
of cby upon the hill-front and receiving a supply of un- 
failing water from the gravel above. It has been reported 
that this pond " is said by local tradition to have been that 
in which heathen Saxons were baptised by St. Berinus." ^ 
But for this there is no foundation *^ beyond the fact that 
the name of the meadow seems to imply a place of 
I primitive baptism, and it is very probable that the saint 

^ may have penetrated thus far westward. l^Iis duties, 

' indeed, may have brought him from time to time along 
] this route on the way to London. At any rate the 

I J suggestion corresponds with the traditions of the two 

I places with which his name is connected ; for this, like 

each of those, is a spot on the ridge of the hills bearing 
traces of having possessed a sacred character in primitive 
times. 

It has been supposed that the king and his thanes 
first met the missionary on Churn Hill ** because they 
thought that there they would be safer against magical 
arts";* for these would be less potent in the fresh 

* Kicordt tf Butkingknmskire^ V., p. 331 (18S4). 

* Tha writer of ihe poper was mitleu by a casual remark to record 
thii •• tradition.'* 

* Cmke*s Si^ria oftki Old Saitsttt p. 105. 
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breezes of the hill-top than in the valley below ; just as 
£thelbert wouUl only consent to receivt Augustine in the 
open air.^ l^ossibly this may be a suOicient account of 
St. IWrin's first preaching to Cynegils; but it does not 
explain his choice of Churn Knob as a place for con- 
tinued preaching, and still less his further choice of 
" Derin's Hill/' We must look for some more adctiuatc 
explanation. 

It is now generally admitted that in various parts of 
the country a considerable remnant of the concjuered 
race still lived on, long after the Saxon invasion, and 
indeed that they were never extemunated. The Britons, 
says Sir' Francis Palgrave, ''appear to have existed 
either as distinct communities, intermixed in townships 
among the victors, or as a distinct i)eople in larger ter- 
ritories, divided from the tracts inhabited by their Saxon 
lords; and in all cases they were probably much more 
numerous than is usually supposed." He goes on to 
illustrate this by a (juaint story of St. Guthlac, the hermit 
of Croyland, in the early years of the eighth century, 
that "his cell was surrounded at night by a crowd of 
enemies, and from their rough and guttural s])eech he 
imagined them to be Ikitons, by whom the country was 
so much harassed. To Guthlake's great satisfaction they 
proved to be only devils and not Welshmen." * 

Berin's Hill is upon the Chiltems, where certainly the 
Briton lingered long after he had been driven from the 
neighbouring valley. All along these hills we-lind a 
trace of the older language in the hollow "combes," like 

> llede, I. 25. 

' Aisg an J iro^t'ss of tht En^Hsh Commonwtalth^ Anglo-Saxuiv 
)»cnoil, Vol. l.» p. 46a. 
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126 ST. DBRIN 

the cwms of Wales and Cumberland. It had practically 
become a Saxon word, but it is found more especially in 
districts where the British element was strong.^ This 
implies that as a general rule the Saxons only adopted it 
where they heard Britons using it. In such localities, 
finding a depression in the hills known to the natives as 
Cwm^ they took the wordi usually with some distinctive 
affix or suffix, to serve as a place-name. Thus we have 
here, in close succession, Postcombe, Watcombe, Swyn- 
oombe, and Huntercombe in Oxfordshire ; Wycombe and 
another Huntercombe in Buckinghamshire. And about 
the other traditional site of St. Berin's preaching, on the 
Berkshire Downs which form the westward continuation 
of the same range of hills, we have near Churn Knob the 
'^ combe" of Compton, and Tadcombe is close by, and 
further west are Letcombe and another Compton. But 
the most significant combe of all is upon the bank of 
the Thame river, some three miles above Dorchester, 
where a ridge shooting across the valley from the 
Chiltems and dividing itself into a fork towards the 
river encloses a deep depression ; and there a hamlet 
called Holcombe forms the chief part of the village on 
one side, while on the other side the church and rectory 
with the glebe farm and the great house are known as 
Newington-^or, in a deed of the tenth century, Niwen- 
tune * — the one a spot where the older race were still 
found in their ** hollow combe/' the other dominating over 
it as the ** Newen-ton,** or town of the new men. All this 
serves to strengthen the evidence that the older race were 
not extinguished here after the Saxon settlement. 

* Taylor, Words and Pktecs^ i^, 151. 
' * Sec Ftekcff's Ankiiittmrai Gukte U iki Ndghbourkood 0/ Oxford, 
P«3aS- 
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> Falkncr's //!>/. 9f Oxfordshire^ p. 15. 
' Twytdcn, Dtetm Stripi.^ 75^ 
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There are some significant legends also at Long 1 1 

Conipton on the Warwickshire side of the Edgehill range 
which forms the opposite boundary of Oxfordshire. 
About a mile from the village are the RoUright Stones, 
the remains of an ancient circle, with a taller one called 
the King Stone standing near them and commanding a 
view of all the neighbourhood ; but you must step a few 
yards further to see liOng Compton. The popular myth 
tells that these arc the petrified remains of a chie(\ain 
and his warriors, and if he could have seen liOng Comp- 
ton he would have been king of England.^ Such a story 
seems to be a reminiscence of a conquest by some 
invading warrior who had made himself master of the 
district with the exception of a single stronghold of the 
natives, and the name of Compton marks it as a 
*' combe" of the Briton. There is also the ghastly talc, 
told in the Jervaulx Chronicle,* of St. Augustine's 
preaching in Oxfordshire when he comes to ** Cumpton," 
and the priest complains to him that the lord of the place 
obstinately refuses to pay his tithe; whereupon, as the 
prelate celebrates Mass in the church and bids all ex- 
communicate penons to depart, a dead man arises from 
the churchyard, and being questioned" by Augustine, 
makes answer that he had been lord of the place before 
the English came and had died excommunicate for 
refusing to pay tithe, and being questioned again he 
points out the grave of the priest who had banned him ; 
this priest also arises at Augustine's bidding^ and 
endorses the story; and then, at the same bidding, 
absolves the sinner, and both return to their graves. 
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while the astonished English lord acknowledges his. 
error and becomes a devout son of the Church. The 
writer forgets that if Augustine came into the Midlands 
he could not have found a priest of Englisli race. But 
the story may have its grain of value as implying that the 
Church of the Briton was not a thing unknown to the 
conquerors. 

At the head of the Chiltern Valley, too, the name of 
Aylesbury — the •* ilCglesburh " of the Saxon Chronicle- 
would contain a striking testimony to the survival of 
if some remembrance of the older Christianity under 

Saxon rule, if it could be rightly interpreted to be 
Kglwys-burh, or "burgh of the church/' in which the 
Welsh Eglwys was the prominent feature.^ And at the 
bottom of this valley, on the Thames, the one place 
I which certainly bears in a saxonised form its pre-Saxon 

' ; name is Dorchester. 

k] We are not told that St. Berin himself had a voice in 

i the selection of Dorchester as the seat of his bishopric. 

i If it were so, it is reasonable to sup|K)se that coming 

i from Rome he would feel a natural desire to make his 

j ' home in an old Roman town rather than in any settle- 

I ment of Saxon origin. But it is highly prolmble that 

I . with the survival of its British name Dorchester may 

I have contained a survival of the British race, with some 

recollections of their faith, sufficient to attract the special 
attention of a Christian missionary. 

^Whenever the cities were spared," writes Bishop 
Stubbs, ^'a ix>rtion at least of the city population 

' Green, Making of Enghnd^ p. 1 19. Dqt it inuAt Ih; •dmitled 
that the derivation of the name from a Saxon, VBgil, is more 
probable* 
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must have continued also. In the country too, especi- 
ally towards the west and the debatable border, great 
numbers of Dritons may hayc survived in servile or 
half-servile condition ; some few of the greater men nuy 
have made, and probably did make, terms for themselves, 
especially in the districts appropriated by the smaller 
detachments of adventurers ; and the public lands of the 
new kingdoms must have required native cultivators.*' > 
And although, as the bishop points out further, there 
was no ^'gcneml commixture or amalgamation of the 
races,*' yet there were particular districts in which the 
subjugated people were strong enough to bring about 
this result, as in the newer Wessex beyond Sclwood and 
in the Mercian territory. We have some evidence, 
though scarcely more than conjectural, of Saxons and 
Britons having thus eventually coalesced in the district 
to which St Berin had come: for there seems to 
have been a i^eople known as Midmen or Middlers, 
who gave their name to Medmenham on the lower 
. Thames, and from thence threw across the hills a line 
of earthworks terminating in the ^'Medlers' Bank" at 
Bensington, three miles from Dorchester.^ They may 
well have been a mixed race between the Saxons of the 
open country and the Britons whose last refuge was in 
the southern extremity of the Chilterns. And in 880 " six 
men who belonged to the royal vill in Beonsinctune, 
with all their offspring and i^osterity," were transferred * l 

together with a grant of certain lands to the church of 1^ 

*' Readcnor " by Ethelred, duke of the Mercians.' Being 

^ CoHstitutioHal liisiory of Eu^and^ ch. iv., p. 67 (1883). 
' B^rki^ Bucks and Oxon, Archa^h^uai Journal^ Vol. II. 
(1896), p. 49. 
> Birch, Cari. Sax,^ II. 547, p. 167. See above, p. 95. 
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thus distinctly slaves, it may be presumed that they were 
of the conquered race.* But their names, given in the 
charter, are for the most part Saxon — Alhmund, Tidulf, 
Tidheh, Lull, Lull, and Eadwulf. This is explained if they 
belonged to a mixed race — the Midmen. And if there is 
evidence of the existence of such a race it is good prool 
that the surviving Britons hereabouts had been numerous. 
The general condition of things in this district was 
probably not different from that which existed at the 
same period in the northern parts of England. The 
Bishop of Bristol has suggested that the considerable 
number of Britons who remained in and about Yorkshire 
may have been the reason which led to the choice of 
Paulinus for their missionary, if, as there are good 
grounds for believing, he was himself a Briton of royal 
race, and identical with the ** Rum map Urbgcn ** of 
whom Ncnnius writes; for "it was not so very long 
since Christianity had been openly practised in the 
northern parts among the Britons,'* and it is tolerably 
certain that Thadioc, " the last British bishop of York 
before the expulsion of the Christians," was still there 
''up to about sixty years before the preaching of 
Paulinus " ; and therefore " practically all the grown men 
and women of the Britons, who were still in numbers 
in the remote valleys, and in no inconsidemble number 
scattered among the Angles in the plains and the less 
inaccessible parts, were the children of men and women 
in whose time Christianity was a recognised religioni^to 
whom indeed it was the one true religion/* ' 

\ Pcannan, J/ij/. cf Bensingtcn^ p. 6. 

* Lasom from Earfy Eugiitk Ckurth ffisiory^ by the Rev. G. 
F. Browne (1893), pp. 55-57. See Nennittt, 63, and Geoffrey 0/ 
Monmouth, XL la . 
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Similarly in this district of Oxfordshire, during the 
sixty-foiir years which had elapsed between the Saxon 
Conquest in 571 and the coining of St. Berin^the ancient 
faitli cannot have been entirely lost All the fisicts, 
therefore, taken together seem to point strongly to the 
inference that places where a British remnant lingered 
were chosen by St. Berin for the beginnings of his 
apostolic work. And if this is so, it forms one of those 
valuable links which churchmen must gladly recognise 
between the Church of the English and the older Church 
of Britain. 

If there is any value in the suggestion which has 
added Taplow Hill in Buckinghamshire as a third 
traditional site of St Bcrin's missionary labours with 
Chum Knob in Berkshire and Berin's Hill in Oxford- 
shire, it is interesting to note that we have one such spot 
in each of the three counties which are included in the 
modem diocese of Oxford — a diocese which originally, 
from its foundation in 1543, consisted of the county of 
Oxford, and therefore was practically a revival of the 
Dorchester bishopric; while BerksWe, a portion of the 
old West Saxon bishopric, was severed from Salisbury 
and added to Oxford in 1836, and Buckinghamshire, a 
portion of the old Mercian bishopric, was severed from 
Lincoln and added to this in 1845. * 
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'*0 petra Petrc, super qtiam stat stabitque per icirum 
J |; ^ "^ £ cells fundata fiats si dicerc fas est, 

[ /; r Pace toa dicam, tuns isle vicarius auclet 

I Per mare de titulo fidei contendere tecum. 

i 'In quo pnecellis omnes cessisse Tideris 

j lluic uni, dum te sequitur 8U|)er equor enntem. 

I Navis utrique fides; sed tempKcstate timoris 

[ Absorbente tuam, te cepit mergcre fluctus: 

llunc autem mare non potuit demergerc, cujus 
Firma fides* omni manus inconcussa timore. 

AlcxofuieK Essebiensist 35i-36a 

i; Several of the mediaeval accounts of St. Bcrin 

I, attribute to him the performance of one or more acts 

|> of a miraculous character. If such stories have no 

i other value, they serve at least to show us what manner 

|- of man the saint was thought to be in the centuries 

I which preceded and followed the Norman Conquest; 

j and in this case they have an additional interest, since 

i' we can trace more or less clearly the manner in which 

\ . they originated and the germ of fact out of which they 

I grew, 

I It will be convenient to take as a basis the account 

} ^ from the Life which is contained in the collections of 

''!' Capgrave and SuriuSiand to notice the other accounts 

j ' \ in connection with it It has been observed already 
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thai the compiler of Capgrave's Life was less scrupulous 
about relating fact than about exalting the papal power. 
He follows Bede, but speaks of Dirin being " ordained 
bishop by Pope Honorius " ; and, omitting the mention 
of his consecration by Asterius at Genoa, he substitutes 
the story of his celebrating Mass before embarkin^^ and 
afterwards walking back upon the sea to find a corporal 
which he had left behind. Surius' version of the Life 
is corrected, omitting the false account of the saint's 
consecration and inserting the true account of it in the 
words of Bede, after which it proceeds with the' story of 
the Mass and the miracle. 
The legend is told as follows : 

'* When he reached the shore of the British sea and 
was about to go up into the ship he celebrated the 
divine mysteries, prei)aring the viaticum for himself and 
those that were with him, and offering to God the pious 
oblations of the Saving Victim. As the moment for 
sailing was urgent, he was brought hurriedly into the 
ship ; and when the wind arose, while they were plough- 
ing the depths of the sea, Birin remembered that he had 
lost something which was very dear to him and had 
left it on the shore that he started from while he was 
embarrassed by the urgency of the sailors. For Pope 
Honorius had given him a pall, on which he consecrated 
the Body of Christ, and he always carried with him the 
Lord's Body wrapped up in it and suspended from his 
neck, and in consecrating the sacred mysteries it was his 
custom to lay it on the holy altar. Armed therefore 
with faith he descended upon the sea, walked safely 
through the sea with God for his guide, and recovering 
what he had left he returned to the ship. Then he 
found the ship standing as if immovable, though he had 
left it awhile before speeding swiftly through the waves. 
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And when he cam^ into the ship h^ was found to have 
upon his clothing not a single drop of moisture." 

lliis passage appears in almost the same words in the 
older Life and in Bromton's Chronicle, and it is versified 
in the Metrical Life. lUit in the first-named of these it 
is amplified with a variety of embellishmentSi and spun 
out to four times its length. For example, the writer 
magnifies the saint's courage in venturing on the voyage, 
giving the sea all imaginable horrors including the *Mll- 
fametl rocks" and *' monstrous animals*' of Horace's 
iamous ode to the ship that carried Virgil ; and he brings 
in various Scriptural allusions as that '* there was fulfilled 
in the saint n^hat Solomon said of the love of the Church : 
Many waters cannot quench love, neither shall the floods 
drown it ; '' and again, that ** the I^rd Who divided the 
sea for the i)eople of Israel, that they might walk safely 
in the sea by dry land, granted also to this true Israelite 
that he should go through the abyss of the sea unharmed." 

The story is told more briefly by Malmesbury thus : 

*'And when he was putting together his little things 
{resceiias) ^ into packages, while the sailors hurried him 
because of the seasonable wind, he forgot his corporals, 
as they are called {corporalia qme dicuntur\ Hut when 
he had now put out to sea, and the ship was happily 
ploughing the calm water, he recollected his loss and 
hesitated. If he api)ealed to the sailors to return they 
. would doubtless lau^h at him, because the voyage was 
favourable ; if he said nothing, he would sufler the loss 
of the apostolic gift. Therefore he roused up courage* 

^ See Dtt Cange's Ciossarium, The word b a diminutive of r<j, 
b«t used commoQly of perMnal possessions, and particularly of 
clothing, or, In one instance ( VUa S. Ott^nit in A<t^ SoMct^rum, 
Jnlii torn* I., p. 426), of the covers of a book. 
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ously all the wca|>ons of his faith aiul descended on foot 
iiI)on the sea, and ran quickly to the shore which he had 
left. There he found the cor|)orals ; and taking them to 
him, and repeating a second time his act of happy daring, 
he returned to his comixinions, dis|)ersing bv his faith the 
heaving waves and the thousand deaths tnat met him. 
They, moreover, softened by so great a miracle, had cast 
anchor and stopped the ship." 

lUit Malmesbury omits what was no doubt the main 
point of the story in its ori(;inal form. The object of the 
saint's anxiety was evidently, in the older accounts, not 
the cor])oral or pall itself, but this with ** tlie Lord's liody 
wrap|x:d up in it." It appears still more clearly in the 
llyde Chronicle : 

** While he was ploughing the Ikitish sea, he remembered 
his little things which wo call cor|K)rals (nsieiiarum suarum 
quas corporalia vot'amus\ in which was contained (ream- 
ditum emt) that venerable Sacrament of the liOrd's Uody, { 

and which in forgetfulness he had left behind at the ]K>rt : 
and he went on foot over the sea, following in this Peter 
the prince of the apostles, and brought the little things 
(resceiias) back to the ship, which was labouring on the 
stormy waves a lon^ distance from him." 



r* 



I. 
Malmesbury makes no mention whatever of the Sacra- ! 

ment of the Lord's llody, but only s|)caks of the saint 

missing his corporal, which he calls an '* apostolic gift." 

He knew therefore the story of 1 lonorius having given it, t 

as told in the fuller accounts, but he supposed that the ^ 

pope's gift was what the saint chiefly missed. | 

Higden's Pofychronicon has the story in the briefest 

form of all. He knew it as the Hyde Chronicle has it, 

and while he abbreviates it he follows, as far as he goes, 
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Ihe exact words. U will be ■iitVicient to give il ia 'rrevis«V8 
contein|)orary version. 

'* While lUrimit seilcile in the see uf Dritayne he by« 
thoughte hyin of his restelies that lie hailde forghete in 
the haven and ghede ii|>|K>n the see and fette his restcUes,*' 

« 
The rtsceiia (little things) puxzles Trevisa, and he leaves 

the word untranslated. 

The blunder alK>ut these ** little things '* is very curious. 

The original story, represente<l by tlte fuller accounts, 

had been written at an earlier date, when the term /<i//<i 

was applied to the linen cloth which was afterwards 

called corpornU or i'orjK^raiiiO 'i*his story related that on 

the voyage the saint recollected that he had lost the 

fiMi with that which it contained. A later version, 

followed by Mahnesbury, substituted the word corponUs 

(carporaiia qute dicuHiiir)^ and inserteil the statement 

that St. Iterin forgot them *^ when he was putting together 

his little things into |iarceK'* and he crossed the water 

and brought l^ck with him *Uhe corporals." Malmesbury 

reads it correctly; but the Hyde Chronicler writes of 

^^ the little things which we call cor|x>rals,'* misunderstand^ 

ing the word rtu^lUe^ and taking it apparently as an 

olmolete word for ** cor|X)rals." So he rei>eat8 it : " he 

brought back his rescella?,** Similarly, Iligden sj^aks 

twice of the ^ rescellse,** but without any explanation, and 

Trevisa gives up the enign^ and lets it stand in English 

as ** restelles." The other English translator, attempting 

an explanation, only blunders still more ; 

I 8tf« Da C«n|[«i **/W/ii (|UAm (^tf^ral* .v<»cali«nl/* <|uo(ing 
M'tmnm in A/**Wn S* fifHintkii^ ^M'aIIa ^w^t quam priiUe 
Mccgmiiicium €ur()ui Jwa ChrUti (uerat cunfcdum,** 
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'• SeyiUo Uirine the confessor . , , hcynge in the Heo 4iml 
havynge rcmcmlmuinco of certcync ihin^cH of Iuh Icflg in 
the haven whcr he toke iichip|)c, wcnte on hin fceie on 
the see nntl Uro«i;hte tht wntyN^^ifi to the w:hip|>e/* 

Hut the true n>canin|( of the lo^enil \% ohvioua. U 
was not the cor|M>ral — whether the gift of Iloni>rius 
or not — that th« saint ho MrouKly ilesireil to recover, 
hut it was the outward token of the Saviour'n presence 
wrapi^ed in the corporah And if thin is the original 
point of the story, itn |mr|>08e is ap|Kirent. Itoth at 
Dorchester where St. Jlerin sat as bishop, and at Win- 
chester where his body was removed, St. Teter was 
re|;ar<leil with s|>ccial veneration; for in each place he 
was the principal saint to whom the church was dedi* 
cated. Hence the story is fabricated to cKali the |iatron 
saint to an eipudity with the i^rcat a|)Ohtle. It is an 
imitation of what we read 4>f St. IVter in St. Matthew 
xiv. aK, a<j : ** Lor4l, if it be 'i'hou, bi4l me come unto Thee 
Ujion the water: and He said, Come: And when Peter 
was come down out of the ship, he walked on the water 
to go to Jesus.** So the lIyde'C!hronicler says of St, 
ilerin: **In this he imitated Teter, the prince of the 
apostles.'* Ami the writer of the eleventlv-century Life 
enlar|{es upon this thought : 

*M«o, what the ]«ord of ohi wrought in Peter, lie works 
now in liter's vicar; what lie showed of old in the 
Master >le now wills to repeat in the disciple, Pater is 
set Armly on the Hock of the faith. With lus feet upon 
the sea he comes to the Rock, to II im Who had conferreil 
on him a participation in llis own -Name, since upon 
him Ilewcmhl build His Church. Kor from the Kock 
Peter received his name, and, as the aiKistle saith, the 
Kock was Christ,*' 
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138 ST. BERIN 

% Alexander of Ashby, or whoever was the metrical 
paraphrast, extols St. Bcrin's faith as exceeding that of 
St. Peter, in the lines which stand at the head of this 
chapter. 

The variations in the different versions of the story 

seem to show that most of the accounts which have 

come down to us had their origin from a common source, 

. which each writer used and adorned in his own way. 

The Hyde Chronicle, for example, does not borrow 

directly from Malmcsbury, nor ' Malmcsbury from 

Goscelin's Life. Malmcsbury says that Dirin refrained 

from telling the sailors his trouble lest they should laugh 

at him, while the Life says that *'hc consulted the sailors" 

and ** made them many promises '* in vain ; and we may 

suppose that if he thought it worth while to record one 

J such marvel from the Life he would hardly have omitted 

[j the others which, as we shall see, are added there. Again, 

the Book of Hyde says that the saint found the ship 
I ** toiling upon the stormy waves," while the Life says that 

he found it standing still and waiting for him, neither sail 
> nor oar being able to move it; and Malmcsbury says 

> that the sailors, seeing the miracle, had stopi^d the ship. 

J All this seems to afford clear evidence that the story 

existed in an earHer and simpler form. 
i One would like to think that the inventor of the story 

i which has come down to us was not guilty of deliberate 

] falsehood. We may suppose him to have read that the 

saint had received a pall from Honorius as a token of his 
favour, and that before embarking he had celebrated Mass 
for a safe voyage ; that when he was at sea he felt himself 
fl to be leaving behind him all outward tokens of Christ's Pre* 

I' . sence and going to lands where the Lord was unknown ; 
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that in his depression he bethought him of asking the 
sailors to return, and in his heart he went back again ; 
and thus that he was like St. Peter who ** walked on the 
water to go to Jesus, and when he saw the wind boister- 
ous he was afraid," but the answer came to him, ^ O thou 
of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?** and he con- 
quered his difficulties and resolved to persevere. Possibly 
some such account as this may have been innocently 
transformed into the story of the miracle. But it is not 
easy to regard it otherwise th«an as being, at least in part, 
a wilful fabrication. 

In the History of Winchester^ by John Milncr (Roman 
Catholic bishop of Castabala), published at Winchester 
in 1809, we are told of this miracle that "the prodigy 
is so well attested by the most judicious historians that 
those who have had the greatest interest to deny it have 
not dared openly to do so." His reference is to '* William 
of Malmesbury, Florence of Worcester, Ranulph Higden, 
John Bromton, Capgrave, etc." ^ But Worcester cannot 
bo cUimed for it; and the writer omits to add that it 
is not mentioned by Huntingdon, Diceto, Wendover, 
Gloucester, Rudborne, nor in the Breviary Lection, to 
say nothing of Bede and the Saxon Chronicle. As 
writers who *' have not dared " to deny it, he quotes John 
Foxe {Acts and Monununti) and Godwin. But Foxe 
marvels at so many authors recording it '* if it be fable, 
as no doubt it is," ^ and Godwin in his notice of the 
saint makes no allusion to it. Alban Butler too, in his 
Life of the saint, wisely passes it by unnoticed. 

^ Milncr'i Winchester, L 89. 

' Klilner evidently trttsic<l lo an imiKrfcct quotation from Foxe in 
Cresty't Cliurct^ HUtory (1668), XVi. iv., p. 350. 
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Capgrave's Life goes on to tell us the sequel of the 
miracle, saying that ** when the sailors saw it they bowed 
their knees and worshipped him as God; and when he 
preached to them the Word of God many of them were 
converted to the faith of Christ.*' Bromton freely 
enlarges upon this: 

** He blessed water and then sprinkled it over them and 
they were baptised, professing with heart and mouth the 
faith of the Holy Tnnity. A deep sleep being sent upon 
them from God, not one of all that multitude save the 
bishop alone remained awake. But He Who shall neither 
slumber nor sleep guided the ship's course, and they 
came to the desired haven." 

In Goscelin's Life the story is told for the most part 
in the same words as in Bromton, but with the usual 
lengthy amplifications and with the insertion of another 
marvel. 

*' While they sleep the ship is brought to the haven 
which they were seeking, and it could not suffer ship- 
wreck since it was guided by divine leadership. Mean- 
while blessed Birin went up into the pilot's place, having 
been newly made a skilled sailor, so that he could direct 
the ship through the waves of the. sea corporally as he was 
to direct the Church through the billows and storms of 
the world spiritually." 

The three Lives of St. Berin and BronUon's Chronicle 
proceed to relate a second miracle, of which Malmesbury, 
Higden, and the Hyde Chronicle tell us nothing. The 
following is the account in Capgrave's Life : 

** There was in the same province a certain aged woman 
who for long time past could neither see nor hear ; and 
it was revealed to her in a vision that she should hasten 
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quickly to the blessed prelate to receive healing. The 
woman therefore arose and found a guide to direct her 
steps ; and the bishop, seeing her, was moved with pity 
and made the sign of the Cross upon her ears and eyes : 
and speedily the blindness is taken away and her sight 
is restored ; the deafness is cured and her hearing is . 
renewed/' 

The same story appears with more prolix details in 
Bromton ; and Bromton's account, amplified still more, 
is found in Goscelin's Life, where also, among the other 
additions, we are told that the aged woman was changed 
into a young girl again. 

There is one variation in the story. Capgmve*s Life 
says that it happened in the province of the Gewissas; 
inserting it in tlie middle of Bede*s account between St. 
Berin's arrival and the baptism of Cynegils ; and the 
Metrical Life follows the same order. But the otheni 
say that after the miracle he went on to the land of 
the Gewissa;, and thus proceed with Bede's account. 
Evidently in the common original from which the four 
writers derive it the miracle «ha(l been added as an 
afterthought. 

The explanation of the story is sufTiciently obvious. 
An early account of the saint said that he gave to this 
land the blessings of spiritual sight and hearing and the 
new birth ; and another writer, whether deliberately or 
inadvertently, read the account of the land as of a woman, 
and so threw the description of the saint's spiritual work 
into this grotesque form. May not the mistake perhaps 
have been due to the use of the obsolete term Gewissas^^ 
which some one may have ' confused with a woman's 

^ See p. 61. 
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name? This it perhaps the more probable^ since the 
Chronicle gives the name of Getvis as the great-grandfather 
of Cerdic and sixth in descent from Woden.^ 

We are able to trace something of the growth of the 
story. Bede says that when Birin came to the Gewissx 
^ he found all in that place most pagan, and thought it 
more profitable to preach the Word there rather than to 
go forward and seek those to whom he ought to preach." 
Malmesbury paraphrases it : 

*'As soon as he landed he found all in that place 
obstinately given up to sacrilegious rites, and therefore it 
seemed foolish to advance further and to seek for sick 
whom he might heal, when he found no whole person 
there." 

Malmesbury may well be following some earlier writer 
who had used similar figurative language. And this 
explanation of the legend is borne out by the words of 
the Hyde Chronicler, who writes thus : 

** Among the many notable things of the angelic man, 
these two are eminent, namely that he marked the 
province of the Gewisei and its king with the impress of 
the faith, and that being sent by Pojie Honorius to preach 
to the idolaters of the English ... he went on foot 
upon the sea," etc. 

Of these "two notable things*' {insigfiio) — namely the 
success of the saint's preaching to the Gewissas and the 
voyage across the sea which brought him to it — the 
latter had become an actual miracle in the authority 
which this chronicler followed, while the authority upon 
which the Lives of the saint are based had made both 
into miracles. * 

* A.S. Chr., tC 55a. 
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It remains to append the story as we have it in the 
Metrical Life. 
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Tlie ^pe A litcl lyncn dolh. . 

as It a pon wcr. 
Tok him with our lordis Aesch. 

that he with him bcr. 
Aboute his iiekkc where he com. 

that folk to lcr.> 
For of noihyng the devel hath. * 

on erthe so (;rct fcr. 
Tho^ ficint lleryn cam to the se. 

he wolde iiiin no^rht indo,' 
l'> he haddc his maiise y-songe. 

ami Ills other beden^ al so. 
Tho this masse was ynla* 

in so gret haste he was. 
That he forgat behynde this cloth. 

as it were by cas." 
And our lordcs tlesch and his Mod. 

ther ynne was y-broght. 
I'hat Itc and his fclawes. 

it havcde al mest y*lK>ght.^ 
For tho hy' come in to the se* 

the tcm|)est wax anon. 
And caste her* schip wcl grisliche.^* 

that hy wcndc to drcnche echon.*' 
Scint lieryn Ihiight him anon. 

that he foigat 1m: hyndc. 
And bad the schipm6n tiirne agcin. 

gif lie it myghtc fynde. 
And thulke l>onc*'' was for noght. 

for cche Korc hem was more.*' 
Tho scint lieryn scy non other.** 

he lok to grnlis lore. 
He step him out of the ship. 

and tok al to godis sonde." 



' UhrcHy teach. * when. " enter, 

bedcs, prayers. * when . . . was done. .^ 

chance. ^ 1 lad almost |)aid dearly for it. 

when they. • their. *• grisly, terribly. 

^ thev went drenched each one. >' that boon, petitioii, 

' each pain to them was greater [than the last]. 



* when St. Beryn saw no other [course]. 

* took all as bcmg God's semling. 
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Ami gcoAe u|x>n the depe ie« 

as a dreye londe. 
Ami fette crar lonlit fleich* 

ami Ihat cloth al to. 
Ami wente aRcln upon the le. 

an he haddc or y*do. 
To the ichip he wente ngein, 

ami fond it right there. 
For al the temi^est gret. 

as he Icvcd it er.' 
Wei soAe he step in agein. 

wcl drye and wel dene, 
llier uas non so litel clout of him« 

that wer y-wet ene.* 
Alle that in the schip were. 

Iho hy this y*seye.^ 
llelde him an holynmn. 

and some wep with eye. 
And hy that were myshyleved. 

and of the olde lawe. 
Turmie to Jesii Crist. 

as they auehte fawe.^ 
rhei honoreilc this holy roan. 

as hy aughte wcl echon. 
Kor among mnnye fair meracle. 

me thenketh this is on. 
So that for the grete travaille. 

that hy hachle in y-beo. 
Ily were fawe' of »-estc and pes,* 

that hy myghte the tyme y-sco. 
So that hy gonne sle|ie, 

ami caughte rcste echone, 
llwr uas non wakynge. 

bote scint Iteryn alone. 
And nalhcles hem s|)edde wel y*nottgh, 

bet than thei hv wokeJ 
For tho' hy awoke furst. 

hy gonne* aboute loke. 
Ami Joumie her schip softeliche. 

al an havene stomie. 
Al our loid it hadde y-ient. 

her in engelomle. 



> left it before, 
^ lain, gladly* 



' wetted even. 
. _ ^ • fain. • |)eace. 

* better than when they were awake. * when. 



' when they this saw, 
* they began. 
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lly uer noghl a Uld i;Ucl 

aI thc7 hcUte op her hontlc. 
Ami honourcclc leint Ucryn. 

and our lonlis sonde* 
Thiii luiiyman scint llcryn. 

in CHI re lord in nanw. 
Wcnte fortUe wel lialdcliche.* 

and liy ^an anywc' )«anttf. 
Ami M our lordi^i Imrdy knyglit. 

prechid crifttcndom. 
That folk m>ne lierde liini wel. 

ami ihiUke alioute him ctmi.^ 

• ♦ ♦ • 

A woman liolh My ml ami dcf. 

woncde' thcr Ih; side, 
liulc* my|«hle she fyndc m»n« 

ami ihct^ hhii soghtu wide. 
So thai in a vision. 

a nycht lo hir it com. 
'ritat khc sholde sechc seinl IWryn. 

ihai s|)ak of cristcmUmi. 
This woman Uio" slie uwakeile. 

ne fori^nt il no|;ht. ^ 

Kesle uoldti she have non. 

er she was lo him y-lHroght. 
She criede on him to \w\[k hir. 

^if it his willo wer. 
Semi Iteryn hir made to have. 

hir eyen and hire en;. 
And heledc hir beforn al the folk. 

that men wondrede y-nou(;h. 
Ami honoured him swithe nioche.* 

and aliout him drouth. ^* 
And for the meracle and many other. 

turnde to crisiendom. 
And thorgh seint lierines prechynge. 

the righte wcy noni." *^ 



' sending. * l>oldly. ' a new. 

^ The lines about St. Austin's converts follow. See p. 65. 

* wohnUf dwelt. * Boot, advantage (a^ in booiiets^ In boot), 

' though. • when. • very much. '• drew. " took. • 
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CHAPTER IX 

TUB DEATH OK ST. UERIN 

"Convems landcin niiiUo sudore HritannU 
Sanclus Uirinus nAtunv dcbitn solvens 
Occidit nt surgat, moritur ne vivcre cesset. 
Vontificiquc suo celcslia rcgna recludit 
Chrislus, et ejus opus mercedc rcmuncrat ampla, 
KestiUicns illi per luctum gaudia, per spem 
Kcm, |>erquc exilium patriani, l>er funera vilam.'* 

Ak.vaMiit'f Msstdi'^Hsist 634- 64a 

At Dorchester, says liede, "after he had built and 
dedicated' churches, and called many i)eoples to God by 
his pious labour, he de|)arted to the Lord and was buried 
in'the same city.** 

The one copy of the Saxon Chronicle which records 
the death of St. Berin — a late edition, written in the 
twelfth century — places it under the year 650: ^^Iler 
forthferde Birinus se biscop^^ And in the Annals of 
Chichester, of the same period, we find under that year 
the entry: Obitus Birini^^ This date has been generally 
accepted by historians, but it requires investigation. It 
is at least certain that ** he died in or before 650.*' ' 

Meanwhile it must be noted that the day on which 

« . ^ Ms. Coil. Domit. A. viii. See Rolls Kdition, p. 51. 

* Ms. Cott. Vitell. A. xvii., in Liebermann, Un^nukU 
AHgh'N0rmaHHiuk€ GuehicktsfUiUtH^ p. 86. 

* fip. Stttbbi in Dki. t/ChnsHa»$ Biography ^ Att« Birinus, 
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the saint *< forth-fared ** was, according to the various 
Kalcndars and Martyrologies in which he is com- 
memorated, December 3; and that day is assigned to 
him in the Winchester Kalendar written in the year, 
867.* 

The Chronicle which mentions his death adds also the 
appointment of his sncccssor, ** /Kgebcrt the Frenchman 
was hallowed" (^I^i^hcrius s€ Froicisca was ^ehahod). 
But this last statement is plainly wrong, for Agilbert, as 
we learn from Bcde, was already a bishoji, and must 
therefore have been hallowed at some previous time. It 
is to be noticed, too, that the name iiCgelbert is miss])eU, \ 

and also that both the names are latinised {liiriHus^ f 

4Esebtrius\ suggesting that the entry is derived from ;; 

some I^tin source. It is clearly inde|H:ndent of the 
older copies of the Chronicle, which si>eak ot^^^E^cibriht 
of Giihvalum^ tcfitr JUriM^^ and say correctly • that he 
"took the bishopric" (oMfin^ IVesseaxna biuopdome). 

The early Winchester copy of the Chronicle gives this i 

entry under the year 650, and is followed in that res|)ect :< 

by Florence of Worcester and Malmesbury, the former 
adding '* af^er Birin was dead " {defundo jam lUrmt). \ ' 

But the three other copies of the Chronicle assign the -^ 

appointment of ^Cgelbriht to the previous year, 649. ^^ 

I The difference is readily reconciled if we 8upix)se that i:; 

St. Berin died I3ecember 3, 649 ; that iligilbriht or * ^ 

Agilberct was ap|x>inted, as the ninth-century Chronicle «: 

states, in 650 ; and that the later copyists assumed the ;1 

occurrence of both these events in the same year. In t 

that case the tenth-century copyists, knowing that St. \ 

Berin died in 649, entered the appointment of Agilberct p 

* Bodl. Ml. Digby 63. Sec above, p. 45. \ 
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under that year; whereas the copyist of the twelfth 
century had the correct record of Agilberct's accession 
and inserted the mention of St. Berin's death with it in 
650.^ 

Rudborne, in his History of Winchester^ says that 
Birin died in 648. As he says also that it was December 
3, it would seem that the authority which he followed 
had dated the ap|x>intmcnt of Agilberct in 649. '^But he 
says at the same time that the saint*s death was in the 
eighth year of King Ccnwalh ; and the earliest year to 
which Cenwalh's accession is referred is 641. And> 
further, Rudborne has previously said that Birin came to 
the Gewissas in 635, and again that he came in the forty- 
first year after Augustine's coming (which he dates 594), 
and that he ruled the bishopric fourteen years. These 
figures seem to show that he must have lived until at 
least 649. The statement that his episcopate lasted 
fourteen years appears in Higden ; ' and this also brings 
us to 649 as the date of his death. 

Again, Bede tells us that **when Coinwalch had been 
restored to his kingdom, Agilberct came into the pro- 
vince*'; as if there was but a short interval between 
these two events; and we have seen that Cenwalh's 
return was in 648. Bede's account, therefore, seems to 
imply an earlier date than 650 for St. Berin's death ; for 
otherwise Agilberct cannot have been appointed until 
after December 3 of that year, and fully two years ailer 
Cenwalh's return. 

If therefore the evidence does not actually disprove 

* " This is a mere inference.*' Plummei^i Btd€^ 11., p. 146^ 
9 Aitgi* Sticr^f pp. 19O1 191. 

• J'k^cktvmtm, V. Mii* (RoUt Series, 41), Vol. VI., p. 4. 
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the sutement of the twelAh<entury ChronicIe» that St. 
Berin died in 6501 yet it points strongly to the probability 
that he died December 3, 649, and that Agilbcrct suc- 
ceeded shortly after the commencement of the year 650. 
It should be remembered also that at this period the year 
was reckoned from Christmas Day, and not, as in the 
twelfth and following centuries, from Lady Day.^ 

Bede tells us that the saint died and was buried at 
Dorchester; and Malmesbury, followed by Bromton, 
adds that he was buried in the church which he himself 
had built there. Thus we have it also in the concluding 
lines of the Metrical Life : 

"The! i;cvc him the ton of Dorchcstre. 

that is wytle ciHith.* 
Sixc myle be tyde Oxxcnfonlc 

in the east south. 
A churche ther noble ami hey* 

scint lieryn let rcrc." 
And the se of bischopriche. 

he by gnn al so there. 
And was there longe. 

the Crete sc, y wis. .. 
or the bischopnchc of many shyre, 

thtit now at Lyncolne is. 
- Seint Ikrvn tomde there al that lond. 

to our lordis l*iy.^ 
And suththe * as godis wille was. 

cndide there his day. 
And wente to the joye of he\*ene. 

after his lyf anon. 
Nou code for the love o( him. 

us bringc thudcr cchon."* 

History tells us nothing of the manner of St. Berin*s 
death. But there is a local legend which, however worth- 

> Sir Harris Nicolas, Chrancl^gy 0/ Hisioty^ p. 41. 

" widely known. Compare u9t<onih^ i. e. unknown, strange. 

* eaused to be reared. ^ faith (/r^M, kiw). * aAerwardt. 

* thither each one. 
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less historically, is too curious to be passed over. The 
inscription on the tenor bell of Dorchester Abbey invokes 
the saint's perpetual protection for the worshippers whom 
it calls together.^ 

A belief that the viper cannot endure the sound of this 
bell has lingered on till modem times. In Cox's Magna 
Britannia^ lya;, we read, under Dorchester: 

'* There is a vulgar Tradition here that — 

Within the Sotiiul of the great Dell 
No Snake or Adder e'er shall dwell. 

And the reason given for it is that Birinus was stung to 
Death with Snakes, which to confirmi the oldest Men of 
the Place say they never saw any vencmous Creature 
within that District, and have heard their Fathers say the 
same." 

Harmless snakes, however, arc common enough ; but 
it is very true that the viper or adder is not to be found 
either here or elsewhere along the Thames valley, since 
it only frccjuents the drier ground of the neighbouring 
hills. And, accordingly, another form of the Dorchester 
story, as given by a writer who is well acquainted with 
the local superstitions, relates that St. Berin died from 
the bite of an adder in the Chiltern Woods.* 

We may dismiss this story of St. Berin's death as a 
valueless adjunct to the myth of his bell keeping off the 
vipers, which connects itself with the fact of the Christian 
faith being first planted here. St. Berin doubtless drove 
the vipers from Dorchester as St. Patrick drove the snakes 
out of Ireland and St. George slew the dragon. 

* See below, ch. XII., p. 182. 

* Kev. T. WUIiams, In Kerprdt rf BnekiHghamskirt, Vol. VII., 

P'34^ 
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llKre 18 a curious parallel also between the myth of 
St. Ilerin's bell and the story of St. Patrick told in his 
Life by Goscelin.^ During his forty days* fast on Mount 
Cruachanaigle in Connaught, when crowds of demons 
hovered over him in the fomi of black birds and tried to 
hinder his prayers by their horrible chattering, Patrick 
drove them off with tlie constant striking of his bell until 
he forced them to flee from Irebnd ; but he broke his 
bell in the effort, and though an angel mended it, the 
fracture was still visible in the writer's time. 

Recollecting the prominent part which bells play in 
early ecclesiastical legends, we may suppose that the 
story of St. Bcrin and the vipers is probably of much 
higher antiquity than the present bell with which it is 
connected. Moreover, the princiixil ornament upon this 
bell is the figure of a horse, the famous Saxon emblem. 
This unusual design may well have been imitated from 
one of early date, 8ui)crseded by this one in the four* 
tcenth century ; in which case St. Ucrin's bell itself may 
be practically as old as the legend. 

This will also be the most convenient place to nolico 
some more of the legendary matter that has grown up 
around St. llcrin's name. The estimation in which his 
memory was held by mediaeval writers is curiously illus* 
trated by a passage in the life of St. Frethmund, printed 
in Ca|igrave's Nova I^^enda Anglur, St Frethmund 
was a royal hermit*saint of Warwickshire, and was 
martyred near OfTchurch, and there buried» at the time 
of Hinguar's invasion, about the year 86$. Sixty-six 
years later his body was removed to another resting-place, 
near the river Cherwell, and ailerwards a pilgrim named 
^ Acta SaMctcntm^ March 17, p. 574. 
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Aelbert had a divine revelation at the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem directing him to return home "and find the 
precious treasure buried in a meadow beneath a willow- 
tree." He obtained the sanction of the pope, *' and two 
priests went with Aelbert to Birin, bishop of Dorchester 
\epis€Opum Dorscmstrensem Birinum); they relate what 
\ . had happened, and humbly present the pope's letter; 

]| wherefore the bishop with his attendants went to the 

S place, opened the grave, and showed to all the astonished 

\ beholders the body of the glorious Fremund decorously 

jj ' wrapped in clothes ; and in the same grave with the 

il body they found English writings relating his life and 

. j ; \, passion." > 

! ; 'J To the mind of the writer of this story, St Berin was 

. I ; 1 the ftmous saint of the district, with whom any unusual 

\\ \ .manifestations and portents were naturally to be con- 

\ nected ; but he forgot for the moment that he was writing 

:j I of what happened three centuries after St Berin'sdays. 

. • j I The stoiy is mentioned again, with a bold attempt to 

i ^ bridge over the interval by putting St. Berin's date a 

ij century too late, in one of William of Worcester's docu- 

'^ \^ ' ments, entitled ** Notes of Chronicles transcribed from a 

; \ Book of Chronicles from a Library at Thetford of the 

I Order of Preachers," and dated 1479. I' ^XSiitt that 

i < ** Saint Birin the bishop baptised Cunegils king of the 

I Mercians in the year of Christ 736, who caused Saint 

1; Fremund to be translated with the pope's license the 

i \ s8th day of March/' > 

\ *\ We find also an illustration of the mediaeval belief in St. 

:j § - Berin's miraculous powers from a story preserved in the 

\ H ' ' < ATiw. Leg. Angi. (1516), fT. cli, du. 

'{ P . * Numyth'f liinenuy ^ WilUmm pf WpreeUer^ p. 303. 

\ ■ * 

1 ■ 
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Hisiary of AlUhtsttr^ written in 1622 and published by 
White Kennett in his Parochial AnHqmtia in 1695. 
Describing Dorchester, the writer mentions '*a round 
hill there still appearing where the superstitious ensuing, 
ages built Birinus a shrine, teaching them that had any 
cattle amiss to creep to Uiat shrine for help."^ This 
may be paralleled by Bede's description of something 
similar for St. Chad at Lichfield ; though in that case it 
was within the church : 

"The place of his sepulchre is covered with a wooden 
monument, made like a small dwelling-house, having an 
opening in the wall, through which those who come 
there for the sake of devotion are wont to put in their 
hand and take out some of the dust, and when they have 
put this in water and given it to sick beasts or men to 
drink, the distress of their infirmity will presently be 
removed and they will return to the happmess of the 
health which they desired." ^ 

It is natural that attempts should be made to connect 
St Berin's name with places in the district where any 
circumstance might seem to suggest such a connection. 
We have a myth of this kind in the same Nisiory of 
AUchtstcr^ and it has been repeated by other writers. 
The town of Bicester, sixteen miles north of Dorchester, 
is there described as " the town that Birinus, bishop of 
Caer Dor, now Dorchester . . . built about 636 years 
after Christ, calling it after his name Birincester, and 
contractly Birster'' : and a little later it is spoken of as 
•' Caer Birin, now called Bircester " ; and again, «« Birster 
• . . which Birinus built to withstand the incursions of 

^ Kennett, II., p. 417 (ed. 1818). 
» Bode, //. -ff., IV. 3. 
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the Danes and other pagans." ^ But the first invasion 
of the Danes was nearly a century and a half after St. 
Berin's time ; another century had nearly passed before 
they penetrated into the midland districts, and the only 
"other pagans'* that could have been in the writer's 
mind were the Mercians. It is needless to say that this 
etymology of the name of Bicester is merely fanciful. 
Older forms of it were Burenceaster and Bemacesteri^ 
which apparently connect the town with the ne^hbouring 
Bemwood Forest. Certainly it affords no ground for 
regarding the saint as a fortress-builder aiding the West 
Saxons against the Mercians. 

* Kennctt, 11., pp. 417, 423. 

* Dankin, //is/^ tjf Bicester {iSi6\ p. i. 



CHAPTER X 



THE ENSHRINEMENT 



"Qttinttts Dirini tuccessor episcoput Edda 
Eitts honorandum Ventanam coq>uf in uriicm 
Magnifice transfcrt, et collocat in cathcdiali 
Ecdesia: tumuloque diu requicvit in illo, 
I>oncc Adelwoldnt, qui mox Micoctiit eidem 
Vigcximuft icxtus, fulvo Icvat illud in auroi 
Keliquiisque novis altarc refttlgurat altum. 
In quo crebra loco fulgent miracula sancti 
lUrini prccilMu ; fugiunt fantasmata, cedunt ' 

I^nguores ; ceci claudot ibi cernere posntnt 
Currentct, furdi mulos audirc loqucntes; 
Quid loquor ? omnc mali gentts cvancwit in aaras. 
Prcsulis ista sui meritit dat premia Chrittut 
Rex rcgum; cum quo sit Patri Spirituique 
Sancto majestas et gloria nunc et in evum. Amen.'* 

AlexatuUr EsuhUmis^ 641-^55. 

The last clauses of the Luth de Sando Birino in the 
York Breviary are as follows : 

*'But after numerous churches had been dedicated and 
many peoples had been called to the Lord, he vielded 
to human nature and departed to the Lord. And being 
buried in the city of his bishopric, he rested there a long 
time. And after many years, when the bishopric was 
governed by Edda who succeeded him in it as fifth 
bishop^ he was translated to the city of Wenta and 
honourably entombed in the church of the blessed 
apostles Peter and Paul. But after much time had 
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passed, blessed Adetwold, a very religious m«an| who 
j succeeded twenty-sixth in the bishopric, raised the saintly 

I body from the place where it had been laid, and placed 

it more honourably in the same church near the greater 
{ altar, to the praise of our I^rd Jesus Christ." 



The account of the translation to Winchester is taken 

from Bede. As the Saxon version circumstantially states 

I it : *' After many years Bishop Htcdde caused his body 

to be taken up (ficht his Hchoman ufadon) and carried to 

i Winchester." We cannot fix precisely the number of the 

j " **many years ^ that it lay at Dorchester, nor would it be 

worth while to attempt the task were there not further 
questions of some interest depending upon it. The Saxon 
Chronicle states that Headda succeeded to the bishopric 
I in 676; and according to a decree of Archbishop 

I Theodore, as given by Rudbome,^ his translation of 

I • St. Berin took place under the authority of Pope Agatho. 

I He was pope from 678 to 68a. Tlie Winchester tradi- 

tions also placed the event in the reign of Escuin, which 
however, according to the Saxon Chronicle, lasted only 
two years and ended in the year of Headda's consecra- 
tion, 676. Rudbome places it in 677; but he is in 
direct conflict with the Chronicle when he says that it 
was the third year of Headda and the second of Escuin. 
He appears to base the date 677 on the authority of 
i j the older Winchester Annals,' which state that the see 

^* I remained at Dorchester forty-two years, and that Headda 

I I translated it together with the saint's body to Winchester. 

I I But the other figures in these Annals are even more 

I confusing than Rudbome's, for they give the year 683, 

\ > //#>/. AfaJ, IVimiM., II. ill (Angi. Saer,, p. 193). 

* At^, Smr*t p. 193, note* 
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apd call it the tenth year of Headda, while at the same 
time by adding that it was the third year of Escuin they 
bear witness to the earlier date. This seems to show 
that the translation of St. Bcrin and the final removal 
of the bishop's see was one of the earliest acts of 
Ilcadda's episcopate; and thus also a grave doubt is 
thrown upon Pope Agatho's connection with it, and 
the genuineness of the decree attributed to Theodore 
becomes increasingly improbable. 

Rudborne in a later jiassage ' tells us more particularly 
that the saint's burial-place at Winchester was ^ on the 
north side of the high altar " ; and he then relates tliat * 

he was translated after the manner of saints by the pious 
EthclwoUl, *'as is written in Vigilantius' De Basilica 
Petri^ and is also contained in the lection which is read 
in the church of Winchester in the octave of the Trans- 
lation of St. Birin." This we may assume to be the 
lection now before us, which the York Breviary has 
preserved; but the work of Vigilantius is lost. 

We learn further from Rudborne that Ethelwold 
placed the body ''most becomingly in a shrine (in ^ 

serin io) of silver and gold,** and that he similarly trans- 
lated the body of St. Swithun from a common sepulchre 
and ^ placed it honourably in a shrine of silver and gold 
most carefully wrought by King Edgar." This, he says, 
look place in the 1 1 oth year afler St Swithun's death ; 
which would be the year 972, the ninth of Etheiwold's 
episcopate. It was on the fourth day of September, 
according to the testimony of the various calendars 
which commemorate it. Rudborne goes on to say that 
Ethelwold also translated the bodies of Saints Frithestan, 

> Hisi. Maf. WiMUH.. III. xii. (p. 333). 
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Brynstan, and Elpbege, and St Edburga the daughter 
of Xing Edward the Elder. Ethelwold was at this time 
rebuilding Cenwalh's church which the Danes had 
ruined in 871, and which Alfred had partially restored ; 
and Rudbome tells us further that in 9S0 Ethelwold 
dedicated the church *' in the presence of King Ethelrcd 
and St Dunstan the archbishopi with eight other bishops 
assisting him." ^ 

Half-a-century later King Canute was a great bene- 
factor of the cathedral There is the well-known story 
of his forbidding the flowing tide to approach his feet 
at Southampton^ and then lecturing his courtiers on the 
folly of their flatteries ; aAcr which he set his crown on 
the head of the great crucifix in this church and thence- 
forth refused to wear it He died in 1035 ; and in that 
year» as we learn from the Winchester annalist, he gave 
some costly giAs to the church, among which was ''a 
feretory {Jtrtirmn) for the relics of St. Birin."^ This 
was no doubt a portable shrine or bier on which the 
gold and silver shrine of Ethelwold's gift would be 
carried in processions. 

It was probably soon after Canute's time that the 
prolix ^ Life of St Birin " was compiled upon the basis 
of the Breviary Lection, the last words of which relate 
that his body was enshrined at Winchester '* to the praise 
of our Lord Jesus Christ." The Life amplifies these 
last words : 

^^In which pbce many benefits are granted and man^ 
mighty works are done by the Lord to the praise of His 
priest, through His Son our Lord >Vho with Him liveth 

* ma. Afaj\ WiHi0H., III. xii. (p. 323). 

* Anft. Ai0fuut. .(RoUs» 36), IL, f* iC 
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and rcigneth in tlie Holy Ghost unto the ages of the 
ages. Amen." 

In the earlier half of the next century Henry of 
Huntingdon seems to imply that among the shrines at . 
Winchester St. Berin's had the credit of the most famous 
miracles. He speaks of the visitor to the church be- 
holding *'the brilliant actions of our father Adelwold 
... and the praises of our holy father Swithun . . • and 
the great miracles of Birin the prelate of Oorkocestre.*' ' ] 

Bishop Henry de Blois, the brother of King Stephen, 
held the see from 1129 to 1171, doing much for the 
enrichment of the church, and in ^mrticular he bestowed 
some additional lionour upon St. Berin's relics. Rud- 
borne tells us that this prelate collected the remains of 
the more im|)ortant |)crsons who had been buried in the ^ 

church and placed them alxivc ground in coffins of lead, 
'i'hese included the bones of Cynegils and Cenwalh and ^ 

Bishop Wini, of Egbert and Ethelwulf, Canute and his ^ 

Queen Emma, of Archbishop .Stigand and his prede- 
cessor at . Winchester, Bishop Alwin, and of William ; 
Rufus. Most of these had been buried in and about 
the choir, and some perhaps in the sacred crypt under , 
the high altar which in Rudborne's time was known 
as «The Holy Hole/ « The earlier Annals of Win-. ;. 
Chester say that in the year 1150 ''the relics of 
SS. Birin, Swithun, Aidd^y Birstan and Elfege.were .1 
translated";* and a similar |)assage appears in the i 
Annals of Worcester (compiled from a Winchester Ms. in ' | 
the thirteenth century), with the addition of St. Prithestan's > 

■ * 

* //eur, //mi/, (Rolls, 74), Inlrod., p. xxvi. 

« /Tw/. ^/a;\ li^inton., II. vi. {AH^i. Sacr.,U, pi ao;). i 

* AtM, AImo^L (Rolls, 36), II., p. 54. 
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name.^ Frithestan, Birstan and Elfege had been bishops 
•of Winchester in succession shortly before Ethelwold's 
time. The Chronicle of St. Benet Holme near Norwich, 
attributed to John of Oxnead, also gives the entry, but 
only specifies " St Birin and other saints at Winchester." ' 
Nearly all that are thus named are the saints of whom 
we have already read in Kudbome as having been 
translated by St. Ethelwold. We must therefore infer 
that Bishop de Blois added in some way to the dignity 
of tlieir shrines, perhaps enshrining the bones afresh in 
a style more suited to the Norman taste, at the same 
time that he brought up into the church the bodies of 
other illustrious persons who had not been enshrined. 

They tested in the leaden chests until Bishop Fox, 
who held the see through the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century, removed them to the six ornamental 
chests of wood which still remain upon the side-screens 
of the choir. Of these the easternmost on the north 
side contains the bones of Cynegils together with those 
of Ethelwulf (here named AdulpkHs\ the father of 
Alfred, the one described as fundnior and the other as 
be9ufactoK 

The name S. Birinus episcopus still appears, with 
those of Kyngiisus rex and Kymvaidus nx (Cenwalh) 
and other benefactors of the church, on the arcaded 
screen which crosses the east side of the Feretory. . It 
is a beautiful piece of work of the thirteenth century, 
and the statues which filled its niches are said to have 
been of silver. 

In the fifteenth century the great altar*screen with its 

* Atm, Mtmm. (RoHs, 36), IV. 364. See p. xxxviL 

* Cktrm.J§L di Oxtit^^ (KoUs, 13), p. 54. 
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wealth of sculpture was erected in front of the Fereloryf [ 

having a large central crucifix, with figures of Saints | 

Mary and John, next to which were St. Swithun on the j' 

rii;ht and St. l^rin on the left, with St. IVter and St \ 

Paul above them, and St. lleadda and St. Kihclwotd P 

hclow them, these six being accounted the patron saints ! 

of the church; ten other saints occupied the other :> 

princi|xil niches, and a series of thirty small statues of [, 

persons connected with the history of Winchester were 
in the minor niches. 

Shortly* before the dissolution of the convent in 1539 
Thomas Cromwell, as the king's vicar-general, carried olT 
all the gold and jewels that the church |x>sse»sed ; and ^ 

as his agent stated that the next day he '* would sweep ^. 

away all the rotten bones that t)e called relics,** it is 
probable that the shrines of Saints Berin and Swithun 
were then rifled and their sacred remains scattered. But 
" there is rea^n to think that the statues were not pulled |l 

down by Cromweirs agents, .for these men's piety was lr 

strengthened only by the sight of gold and silver and i 

precious jewels, and the statues had nothing of that I 

kind. They probably remained in their niches till the y 

xoal of Bishop Home, in Queen ICli/abeth's time, [ 

prompted him to order the demolition of /all su|)er- 
stitious images.' Then came down all the statues in the j:' 

Cathedral, whether in the Chantries or elsewhere^ and 
especially those of the Screen." * 

The central part of the desolated screen was covered !^ 

by a baldacchino of wood in the reign of Charles I., 
and afterwards some monstrous urns were set in twelve 

^ Dean KUcliin, 7*4# GrttU ScrtcH 0/ mttfkcsier CaHUJralt 
p. 11. 
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of the principal niches. These were taken away in 
1820, and the mutilated work of the fifteenth century 
was again left bare. Its restoration was undertaken in 
1885 as a memorial to Archdeacon Jacob, and has 
recendy been completed by the erection of the Crucifix 
in 1899. The figures of the eighteen principal saints 
occupy the same places as before ; but as no complete 
list of the smaller statues existed the number has been 
filled up by the introduction of a few representative 
persons of later times, down to John Keble. The one 
living person who, with a special fitness, was included 
in the series was Queen Victoria, and the large statue of 
St Edward the Confessor was her Majesty's gift The 
statue of the late Queen is happily placed near that of 
Cynegils, with Alfred the Great between, as if to repre- 
sent the entire line of the Christian^ sovereigns who had 
ruled in Winchester. 

The large figure of St Berin is given from the " Jacob 
Memorial Fund " ; and, like the opposite figure of St 
Swithun, is sculptured by Mr. Nicholls. The work fully 
merits the commendation which has been bestowed upon 
it; but, for the sake of consistency with what has been 
said in these pages of the saint's nationality, it is im- 
possible to omit an expression of regret that the sturdy 
and heroic missionary from Genoa has been treated as 
.^ an Italian monk," with " a southern fac^," and ** rather 
smaller in frame and stature than the English St. 
Swithun." ^ The figure of St Headda carries an orna- 
mental reliquary in the right hand, to represent the 
translation of St. Berin's bones from Dorchester. 

Winchester Cathedral contains one other feature of 

* Dean Kitchin, p. 18. 
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interest which has been frequently connected with St. 
Bcrin't name. This is the large font of dark niarblc 
erected in the twelfth century. Its sculptures have been 
supjx>sed to rq)resent scenes in the saint's life, as the 
voyage to England, the Baptism of Cynegils, and the 
dying king pledging his son Cenwalh in St. Serin's 
presence to carry out the building of the church. Gough, 
in the Vtiusta MQHumenia^^ was the first to assign this 
meaning* to the scenes, and he has been followed by 
many writers. But there is much in the sculptures which 
cannot be fitted in with such an interpretation ; and it 
has been proved conclusively, by a comparison with 
similar fonts in other places, that the history represented 
is that of St Nicholas of Myra, whose legends found 
great favour with the Normans.^ 

^ Vol. II. (1786), Notes on Plates xxxix., xl. 
* Miiner's Hist, of VVinchcsUr^ II., p. 77 ; JoHnuU oj BrU. Atrh. 
Ass9C.^ L., PL I. (1894). 
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CHAPTER XI 



THE CONTROVERSY OF THE RELICS 



• 



*'Nani cttm vila prior rirtute refulscrit omni, 
Exocllcnlo Umen prcmitnr splcndorc sccjucnlis. 
Sancta tot ex mentis emanat opinio, cujus 
Suavis od«)r totam diflfusus inebriat arbenu** 

AUxatuUr Essehiemis^ 210-213. 



The Augusttnian Abbey of Dorchester was founded at 
a period when the relics of an eminent saint were, from 
more than one point of view, the most valued possession 
that a great church could own. In the twelfth century 
such a treasure added much to the sanctity of the place, 
'and also brought large additions to its revenue. There 
is a quaint realism in the words of Rudborne when, 
; I . aAer recording St Berin's death, he adds that '' his body, 

more precious than gold and the topaz, was at first 
honourably buried in the church of Dorchester.*' ^ And 
it is not to be wondered at, that as years passed on, the 
abbot and canons of Dorchester felt the need of one who 
should do for them what St. Swithun was doing for 
Winchester, and St. Wolfstan for Worcester, and St. 
Thomas for Canterbury, and many another saint for his 
own church elsewhere. It can hardly be doubted that 
mixed motives made them determine to claim the 

^ HisL M*j* Winiim,^ II. il. (Angl* Stur,, p. 190). Compare Job 
xxfiii. 17-19. 
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)x>s$es$ion of St Berin. We may hoi^e that there was 
some honest ignorance of the facts while we must fear 
that it was an unworthy attempt to add dignity to their 
abbey with little regard for truth, and perhaps not with- 
out a desire for the sordid gains of this world. 

We do not find that any claim of this kind was actually 
put forward for upwards of eighty years after the found- 
ation of the abbey. But it is remarkable that royal 
patronage was being largely bestowed upon it. The 
Empress Matilda had granted to it the church of 
Bensington with its endowments, and the Kings Henry 
IL, Richard and John had each in turn confirmed the 
gift ;^ whence we infer that the abbey was beginning to 
take the position which was afterwards accorded to it as 
the church most in favour with the neighbouring royal 
castle of Wallingford. Yet it was four miles distant from 
the town, and across the river ; to reach it by bridge 
was a journey over five miles of marshes ; and it was in 
another county and another. diocese; while the castle 
had at its gates the Benedictine Priory of the Holy 
Trinity, a cell of St. Alban's, and for all practical pur- 
poses the great Berkshire Abbey of Abingdon was almost 
as near as Dorchester. There must have been some 
special reason for the favour shown to this church ; and 
if it was already supposed to contain St. Berin's body, 
the facts may be readily understood. ^ 

The account of St. Berin contained in the collections 
of Capgrave and of Surius relates the proceedings that 
were taken under Pope Honorius IH. and Archbishop 
Stephen Langton to decide the question whether the 
true relics of the saint were at Dorchester or at Win- 

^ Sec above, ch. IV., p. 76. 
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Chester. A brief aummnry, which will serve as an iniro- 
duction to the story, apiioars in the Knglish version of 
Capgrave's jVt7ve I^^emlc of iLn^hnde (fol. xi) : 



" Boile th R^stys An^^hrum wrylyth that afterso that 
])yryne had convertyd n)oche people and Iniylded many 
Churches he dyed and was biiryed in Dorchester and 
that he was after translatyd to Wynchestcr by lledda 
I the bussho|)e and thereupon was great sute bytwixtc 

Wynchestre and Dorchcstrc for his iSody and the i^ope 

wrote downc a ]UiUe to encpierc the trouthc. And it 

apiK'ryth not in the Legende what cnde it toke, but it 

! scniyth to be the more proba[)le oppynyon that he lyelh 

j , at Dorchester for it was provyd tliat myracles had be 

doon in his name at Dorchester." 



The account in the original Ni^va I^gcnda ^ (and also 
' > ' in Surius,^ w))ere the dilTerences are scarcely n)ore than 

jl . vcrb.ll), after quoting the statement of Dede, continues 

t! : as follows: 



** The canons of Dorchester, dinfering herein from licde, 
wrote to Poj^e Honorius] whereupon he sent a letter to 
England in these terms : Honorius the bishop, servant 
of the servants of Ciod, to our venerable brother Stephen, 
|t ! archbishop of Canterbury, c^irdinal of the holy Konian 

church, and to our beloved brcihren the archdeacon 
and the oHkial of Canterbury, health and ai>ostolic 
benediction. On the part of our beloved sons the abbot 
and convent of Dorchester humble su]}plication has been 



i' j made to U3 regarding the body of Saint liirin, who w.is 



of old sent by |>opc Honorius, our predecessor of happy 
remembrance, into England, and converted from idol- 
fttry and baptised the king of famous memory together 
with his people, and after happily fulfilling the ollice of 

* Capcrave, AVp. I^eg, ^lMg/,{cd, 1516), it, xxxviii. b.— xxxix. ti. 
/V Pnfhatis SoMchrum Ilishriis (eU. 1575), pp. 688, 9. 
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his legation will) llic glory of many virtues died and | 

remained buried in his own monastery in a lowly place : | 

and since his name is contained in the catalogue of the 
saints, they ask that we would cause him to l>e laid in a 
more fating place. We therefore, ]>08sessing full con- 
fidence in your discretion, do enjoin to your discretion by 
our a))ostolic wnting that if ye shall fnid the matter so 
to be ye may grant licence by our authority to the afore- 
said abbot and convent that they translate the body of 
this saint to a place more worthy, (iiven at the Unicran 
the seventh day before the Ides of March in the eighth 
year of our Tontificate. 

"Then archbishop Stephen entrusted his authority to 3 

the aforesaid archdeacon and ollicial, and a large com* ] 

pany was assend)led, in the year of our Lord 1 324. And || 

among many witnesses a certain canon stated on oath I 

how he had often heard canon William say that some | 

one had appeared to him many times in vision bidding t 

him seek a certain tomb in the church of Dorchester ^ 

before the altar of i loly Cross where he would fmd the 
boily of saint llirin ; and that having obtained the 
abbot's leave they sought the tomb and opened it in the 
presence of the abbot and canons, and found the body 
of a bishop entire, with a double stole and a red fillet of 
silken cloth, and with a cross of metal and a chalice laid 
ui>on his breast : and on the Sabbath after that discovery 
one who had been blind seven years came to the bo<ly i 

and received his sight : and a young man deaf and 
dumb from his birth obtained hearing and speech, for 
he said that he had been bidden to go to Dorchester so 
that he might receive healing ; and when he answered 
that he did not know the place, the man who appeared 
to him said that he would lead him, so he awoke and 
that man led him there ; and when he was healed at • 

blessed Birin's tomb, and spoke in English, a certain 
canon said to him in 8]K>rt, He who taught thee to speak 
was not a courtier for otherwise he would have been able 
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to teach thee a diflorcnt language; and within three 
days he began to s|)eak French as perfectly as English : 
besides which, the saint resuscitated a certain dead man, 
cleansed a leper, and moreover restored two dead men 
to life ; and a man dumb from his birth recciveil si)ecch. 
After these things and many others had been set forth 
by the abbot and convent, the question was asked 
whether any writing was found with the body, and the 
abbot replied that there was none. Whereupon with 
coQsent of all the tomb was o|)ened, and the bones were 
found lying in natural order, but the flesh was reduced 
to ashes. His ring was found also, and a leaden cross 
upon his breast, a small chalice, portions of his vestments, 
and two stoles but not entire. There was found also a 
burse of silk u\K>n his breast, a kind of wallet, woven on 
one side with gold ; for all declared that in it had been 
the pall with the Body of Christ, for which, as has been 
related, he walked with dry feet ujKin the sea. And a 
j : certain abbot exclaimed, Sure I am that this is the body 

II of Saint Birin, for this ni^iu I heard a voice as of some 

great |)erson saying in the I^tin tongue. Doubt not about 
the fmding of the body of blessed Birin for ye shall fmd 
the body whole but reduced to ashes. Then he was 
asked what he would reply to this which is written in 
the book of Dede, that blessed Birin was buried in the 
church of Dorcestre and thence translated after nmny 
^ears to the church of Wenta. The abbot admitted that 
u was so written ; but he said that in chronicles are 
written not only things that arc seen but also things that 
are heard. And he admitted that the body of a certain 
, bishop buried in an angle behind the door was translated 

to the church of Winton, while some bones were left in 
that church ; but it was incredible that such a bishop 
and legate should be buried in so mean a place. He 
decbred also that after the first finding of blessed Birin 
a certain holy hermit at Haliwelle outside Oxford, 
Matthew by name, heard a voice saying to him, * Birin 
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in the pavement, Itcrtin behind the door ' (which Hertin 
was the tenth bishop after Hirin) : and nioreover that at 
Dorccstrc many miracles happen and at Winton none. 
'i*hc supreme pontiff being certified of these matters 
wrote thus: 

** Honorius the bishop, etc., to our venerable brotlicr 
Stephen archbishop of Canterbury, cardinal of the holy 
Roman churcli, and our beloved son master Otho our 
subdcacon, health and a|)Ostolic benediction. Our 
beloved spns the abbot and convent of Dorcestre having 
sometime infcit-meil us that the body of blessed Hirin the 
bishop rests in their church in a lowly place, and having 
entreated that we would cause it to be laid in a place 
more fitted for* it, we sort letters to thee, brother arch- 
bishop, and to our beloved sons the archdeacon and 
ofHcial of Cantcrbtir}', requiring that if ye should find the [ 

nmtter so to be ye would grant to the s;iid abbot and i 

convent licence on our authority to translate the lK>dy to f 

a more fitting place. Further, we have lately received 
letters from thee and the archdeacon and official, relat- 
ing that the archdeacon himself, deputed by thee and 
the said official, went in i)erson to the place, summoning 
men ^ whose life and goo<l repute vere known, and 
enquired into the truth of this matter with all ]K>ssible 
diligence. Now although by the things which he dis- 
covered regarding the finding of the tomb where the \ 
f^aint's body is said to rest and regarding ntiracles with [. 
which the divine mercy has wonderfully honoured that 
l>Iace in modern times at the invocation of the saint*8 f 
glorious name, and also by indications found in the } 
tomb when he caused it to be opened, it has seemed 
probable to us that this saint's body rests in that pLice, 
yet since in Bede's book, Of the Acts of the English, it is 
read that the saint's body was sometime translated to the 
church of Winton, you feared to proceed in the business 
against the words of so great a man lest ye should be 
proved somewhat presumptuous, and ye have remitted 
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the business to the apostolic see by faithfully transmitting 
to us under your seals the process of the said archdeacon. 
Although therefore from that process it ap])ears evident 
that this place shines with many great and famous 
miracles through the glorious merits of the saint, and it 
j may well be believed that this most glorious saint 

ennobles by his bodily presence the place which the 

divine power has honoured with so many miracles at the 

invocation of his name, yet, lest in such a business any 

contingency may be overlooked, we have thought fit to 

I ! remit the process to you under our Hull, giving command 

' ' to your discretion by our apostolic letters that ye go in 

I jx^rson to the church of Winton and enquire carefully if 

the Lord have magnified His saint by any miracles done 

in that church ; and if ye shall ascertain that miracles, 

I equal to or f*reater than those contained in the said 

process, are done at the invocation of the saint's name 
m that church of Winton, then ye desist from this busi- 
I .! ness, intimating to us faithfuUy by your letters what ye 

I • shall And. Moreover since it is probable, and indeed may 

i ' not be doubted, that Ikde in his History of the l*^nglish 

I ! ; related many things from hearsay ; and it may even be 

(j ^ that since the bodies of the two holy pontiffs Birin and 

'i I Ikrtin were buried in the said church of Dorccstre, as 

J { from the said process we gather, what Bedc wrote of 

i. * Benin may have been received of Bcrin from a corrup- 

tion of the name by carelessness of scribes ; ye may pro- 
nounce that the glorious saint*s body rests in the church 
of Dorcestre which is known to be honoured with so 
^ glorious miracles through his merits ; and ye may grant 
to the abbot and convent licence by our authority to 
translate the body to a place more fitting. Given at 
Reati on the nones of August in the tenth year of our 
pontificate. 

'*I have nowhere been able to find the execution of 
this Bull ; but I know, as I learnt in that place, that the 
glorious body of St Birin was. translated from the place 
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where it was anciently buried in the aforesaid church, and 
that with great honour, as is plain from eye-witnesses." 

The detailed stories of the miracles done at the 
saint's tomb at Dorchester do not appear elsewhere 
The beginning of them at least is not without interest. 
A blind man received sight, and a deaf and dumb man 
received hearing and speech, and the second of these 
was bidden in a vision to go to Dorchester, but needed a 
guide to lead him there. All this reads like a varied 
form of the story which is told in the earlier Lives, as 
well as in this one, of the blind and deaf woman. The 
other form of it attributed this power to the saint in his 
life, and it is here attributed to him again after death. 
When we are told that this dumb man spoke first in 
English, and was joked by a canon for having learnt his 
language from one who was not a courtier, and was then 
enabled to speak French in three dnys, it is obvious that 
the story cannot have taken this form until some time 
after the Norman Conquest."* The |K)int of it seems to be 
that the canon was throwing doubt upon the identity of 
the body on the ground that St. ])erin was connected 
with the court of Cynegils and therefore must have 
six)kcn French like any other courtier ; but the saint, to 
prove his identity, completed his work by giving the 
man |)ower to speak that language. 

We have to notice also the suggestion made1>y the 
abbot and canons, and half accepted by the pope, that 
the bishop whose body had been translated to Winches- 
ter, as told by Bede, was not St. Berin but Bertin who 
was his tenth successor. It apiiears, however, from 
Florence of Worcester's Catalogue, that St. Berin's tenth 
successor was Dudda, who held the see for a short time 
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from 781 and was succeeded by Kinbert, whose episco- 
pate closed in 802,^ nearly seventy years after Dede's 
death. But Dertin is supiK>sed to be Birnstan''^ or 
Bcornstan, who was twenty-second in succession from 
St. Berin and lived until 934. Neither Kinbert nor 
Birnstan, therefore, can be the bishop whose translation 
was recorded by Bede. Nor is there any reason to 
supi>ose that Kinbert was buried at Dorchester ; while of 
Bimstan the Saxon Chronicle expressly states that he 
*'died at Winchester on the feast of All-hallows/' and 
we have already met with him among those whom 
Kthelwold enshrined. We may susi>ect that there is 
some confusion with the name of St. Bertin, abbot of 
St. Omer in Artois, who died in 709 and is commem- 
orated in several calendars, including the Winchester 
Calendar of 867,* on September 5,- the day following 
that of St. Berin*s translation. 

Our knowledge of the annals of Dorchester is too 
scanty to allow us to name with certainty the abbot 
under whom these proceedings were taken. One Eustace 
was abbot when King John, in 1205, gave the Charter 
[' i confirming to the convent the grant of the church and 

I * tithes of Bensington.'* We may presume that Eustace • 
|\ still held the dignity in 1224; but we know nothing 

I I more of him. There is some evidence of the appoint- 
ment of an abbot Richard in 1 235,^^ and if the date is 
correct we must infer that he was probably the abbot 
whom Bishop Grossteste deposed at a visitation which he 

!! , 1 See Bp. StubU, AV^. Sacr, AngL 

* Dp. Stublis in Did, CkrisOoH Bh/^,, Art. St. Binnus, 

* Hodl. Ml. Dicby 63. ^ Above, p. 76, 



|! ' ^ AiUlingtcm*! i>^r€ktsUr^ i). 89, wrongly cUei the «Iaic as I22S» 

ffom Cole^ Mt., Vol. XXVII., f. 82 K 
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held in 1336,' and that he held the office only one year. 
But the question arises whether the date of Richard's 
election may not have been 1 336 (instead of 1 335) ; and 
if so, the deposed abbot would probably be the same that 
set up the false claim for the relics twelve years before. 

No further proceedings in this controversy arc re- 
corded.* The saint's shrine remained undisturbed at 
Winchester, where, however, it was always second in 
im|)ortancc to that of St. Swithun. At Dorchester the 
evidences that remain must lead us to infer that nearly 
half-a-century passed l>efore the abbot and canons set 
up their shrine which bore St. Berin's name but 
contained the bones of another. 

' Ann. de l>unstapUa, in Ahh, A/onast,, UI., ]>. 143. In 1336 
alio ihe bishop sent a letter to Kin); Henry I If. by the abbot of 
lX>rchetiter, but his name is not given : ^«^. Gr^S€i<si4 /^/. (Rolls 
Ser., 35), p. 1 14. \ 

■ Crcssy, Ckmrtk History^ XVI. iy., p. 351, 
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CHAPTER XII 

DORCIil<:STICR AimEY AND ITS SHRINE 

** Non latcl uHih in immte Kcdvns ct nemo Inccrnam 
I'oncrc sub nuHlio sctl luUcrc delict in nltiiin 
In cnmlclnlins ne tuivcn inulile s|iar);ens 
Anient, iinnio lUmium l)(»mini raUiosa tcrenct. 
l*ama«iuc liirini vcliul uHm in montc, lucenm 
In candeluliro, h»ngc latcque coruscat." 

The main fabric of the present abbey-church of 
Dorchester is the work of four distinct ix^riods* The 
lower |x>rtions of the older walls in its western half, as 
far as what were once the transepts, arc probably the 
remains of the cathedral erected by liishop Etidnoth, 
the third of that name, who also built the minster of 
Stow in Lindsey, and who died in 1050. In the upper 
portions of the nave-wall and of the central crossing, 
and in some features which are preserved at the eastern 
angles of the choir, we see the work of the Norman 
builders of the latter i)art of the twelfth century, erected 
some forty years after the abbey of Augustinian canons 
was founded here in 11 40 by Alexander, the second 
bishop of Lincoln. Thirdly, the most beautiful and 
striking features of the church — the choir with its aisles 
— are Decorated work, flating from the latter i>art of the 
thirteenth century to the beginning of the fourteenth ; 
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and a nidc arch on cither side, cut through the Nomian 
wall, was prolxibly made at this time with a view to 
rcmodcllini; the old transcptal crossing in accordance ' 

with the splendid choir ; thus showing us the largeness 
of the designer's plan, which never attained completion. 
Finally, towards the close of the fourteenth century, the 
magnificent presbytery was thrown out eastward from the | 

choir, and the south aisle was added to the nave to serve 
as a parish church for tlte townsfolk. A tower of the 
seventeenth century coniplctos the church. ; 

It is the third of these several stages of the fabric that j 

has siKcial interest in connection with St. Derin. The % 

choir has a very narrow north aisle of the [leriod of j 

1«Alward I., and a very wide south aisle built a few years i 

later, but forming |)art of the same design. The 
eastern end of this south aisle is of remarkable plan, 
being divided into two [Portions, each with a lofty east 
window, and furnished with vaulting-shafts and the { 

springs of a beautifully-moulded vault ; though this last ] 

was never erected until the recent renovations supplied 
it. It has been thought that the inner of these two 
chaixrls in the south aisle was designed for the shrine of 
the saint,^ which would thus stand l)etween the high altar ! 

and the southernmost altar, in a position corrcsjionding 
with that which the shrine of St. Frideswide occupied on > ! 

the north side in her church (now the c;uhe<lral) at 
Oxford. Thus the shrine was the great object to which 
the entire plan of the church was made subservient. \ 

We may sup|x>sc that if it had been ^lossible the purpose [ 

^ KciH>rt of A pai>tir l>y Mr. J. OMriil Scot I, in Ox/oni TimeSf 
June 4, 18S6. Other authorilics place il l)ctuncl the hi^li altar (i^/V/. { 

June 2, 1882), but tlie |>iM:ina aiid tcclilia are too near the cast 1 
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i 

: would have been preferably served by the extension of 

i a retro-choir eastward, as in so. many of our larger 

[ . churches — tlie most conspicuous example being that 

f which contains the shrine of St Edward the Confessor 

at Westminster. Thus also at Winchester the shrine of 
I St. Swithun stood in the Feretory behind the high altar. 

But the exigencies of this position on the bank of the 
Thame admitted of no such extension larger than that 
which the builders of the next period carried out. 

Of this shrine of St. Rertn we have an ample con- 
temporary account in the Polychromcon of Higden in the 
fourteenth century. His account is thus rendered by 
Trevisa : 

"Atte the last* by Hedda bisshop of Wynchestre, 
Birinus was translated to Wynchestre, mto the chirche of 
Seynt Peter and Poul. But the chanouns of Dorchestre 
seyth nay, and seyth that it was another body than seint 
Birinus his body that was so translated ; therefore a becre 
of a wonder-werk is yit i-seen at Dorchestre, above the 
place of his firste grave." ^ 

Another contemporary writer, whose words have been 
inserted into some copies of Iligdcn, is still more explicit, 
saying that "a marble bier {Jcrcinm marmorcum\ of 
astonishing sculpture was built about the year of grace 
ijio over Birinus' body at Dorchester." ^ 

This firttrum^ or bier, may possibly have formed the 
actual shrine in which the bones of the saint were 
deposited; but more probably it was constructed with 
open sides to contain an inner shrine of metal-work. 
Thus a '*fereter of gold and silver" was provided by 

* I'^i/ekrvH. /fan, liijideH (RolU Scr.), VI., p. 5. 

* IM, }!. a. See also Aildingtoii*s DoixhiUcr^ p, 137. 
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Bishop Hugh of Durham for the bones of Venerable 
Ikde;^ and Kudborne relates tliat Bishop Echelwold 
deposited those of St. Swithun in '* a shrine (scriHtum) 
of silver and gold wrought with the greatest care by 
King Edgar."' Erasmus also, in his Colloquies,' 
describes the *' golden casket *' (aurea ikeca) containing 
the relics of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

Fabyan, who printed his Nttv CkronUUs of EMgiaMd 
and Franct in London in 1516, repeats Higden's 
description of the shrine of St. Bcrin : 

"Thechanonsof Dorchestrc sayen that the sayd bodye 
of holye Beryne was not taken thens, but a notlier in 
the stede of hym, and yet in token therof a beer of 
wonder warke standith at this day over the grave where 
the holy man was firste byryed.'' ^ 

A few years ago the restorers of Dorchester church 
removed the masonry which blocked a doorway between 
the north transept and the site of the cloisters, and 
discovered within it the stones of an elaborate canopy 
corresponding in character with the architecture of the j 

south aisle. They appeared to have been carefully built Jj 

in for the sake of preservation.^ The canopy which j 

they form measures seven feet six inches in length and 
two feet in breadth, divided into traceried compartments 

* RlUt of Durham (Surtccs Soc.), p. 38. It rony be noted that 
here the word ftnUr U used in its pro|)cr seniH;, for that in which 
the relics are lx>mc (as hi<r\\ \\Mfireirum at Dorchester described 
bv lligden isa stone monument ; xXxcfinipry at Winchester is the 
place where such a monument stood. 

* I/ist, IVitttpttt III. xii. (in Ai^ffi, Sacr,^ p. 223). 

* PtrtgrintUio Religionis Ergo^ p. 404 (cd. Elzcv., 1636). 
^ Fabyan, Pars V., cap. cxxxiii. 

* Kcv. W. C. Kfacfarlane, in Parker's Donkaitr^ p. 29. 
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with well-cut human heads as bosses at the inter- 
sections; and the tracery is coloured blue, red and 
yellow, the rest of the stone being left without colour. 
As the material is a finely -grained freestone, the 
structure might be described as '' marmoreum," as 
in the passage quoted above. It is duly preserved^ 
in the church; and near it, among a varied collection 
of fragments, are some moulded and foliated pieces 
of blue Purbeck marble which may well have belonged 
to the substructure of the same erection. All this 
agrees entirely with what we have been told of the 
*' feretrum.** 
A line recumbent effigy pf a bishop, of the early part 
i of the fourteenth century, has been placed beside the 

choir-screen and in front of the chapel where the shrine 
is believed to have stood. It has been commonly 
supposed, on the authority of Lcland, to commemorate 
iCschwine or £scwy, who was bishop of Dorchester from 
979 to I009. But there is a strong probability that St. 
Uerin himself is the prelate who is thus represented. 
The date of the effigy corresponds with that of the 
chnpel and the shrine; and when the canons were 
removing to this new shrine the body which they 
declared to be St Serin's, they may well have set his 
effigy near it as if to mark the original grave. There is 
a parallel instance in Wimborne Minster, where a brass 
of the middle of the fifteenth century represents King 
Ethelred,^ the eldest brother of Alfred, who was slain by 
the Danes in 872, and being buried at Wimborne was 
honoured there as a mattyr. Moreover, this effigy at 
Dorchester appears to be designed for something more 

' lUinct, Af0ttfim4iiiai Bnuus, p. Ixxiv. 
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than a sepulchral monument. The head lies upon a 
cushion, in the left side of which is a metal socket for a 
candle, and the feet rest upon an embattled pedestal 
with its base left bare, and evidently intended to be set 
against some other erection on the east of it, probably 
against the shrine itself. The |)osition of tlu: left arm 
shows that the hand, which is broken oA*, must have held 
a crosier ; but as none apiiears in the sculpttuv, a metal 
one must have been inserted. 

The edigy was discovered beneath the floor of the 
north aisle,^ and therefore near the spot whore the canopy 
of the shrine was hidden. Like the canopy, also, the 
effigy had been laid there with some care ; for it is so 
well preserved that although the face is worn and the 
hands are broken olT, yet the red chasuble and blue 
dalmatic retain much of their original colouring. If 
the effigy was connected with the shrine, there was an 
obvious reason for concealing it, since it would be 
specially liable to mutilation or destruction as a monument 
of superstition ; while the only other episcopal memorial 
in the church — a slab incised with the figure of Abbot 
Roger who was suffiragan-bishop in the neighbouring 
diocese of Salisbury,* — as well as similar monuments of 
other abbots, could be left in their places with comparative 
safety. We have every reason to conclude that the 
effigy called i1£schwine's was intended for St Berin, and 
was erected as an adjunct to the shrine.* 

Another feature in the fabric of the church, claiming 
notice in connection with this subject, is the great south 

^ Gou^h't Camden*! Britanma (1789), Vol. I., p. jo;. 
* Addington's D^rthtsitr^ pp. 14, 91, 
" See ApiKndix, Note 111. 
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window in the extended presbytery erected late in the 
fourteenth century. U|>on the transom which crosses the 
five lights of the window is a series of ten small sculptured 
figures grouped in the jambs and against each of the four 
muUions. They form a procession, in which the first 
figure carries a holy-water vessel and the aspcrgc{^; a 
bishop is following in the latter i)art, and the iigures 
on either side of the central light appear to have the 
en4l8 of staves resting horizontally upon their shoulders. 
'i*here seems little doubt that originally there was a 
repri^sentation of a shiine borne by these figures and 
extending across the glass l>etween them, so as to form 
the central object in the design, 'i'he sculptures upon 
the stonework of the north window opix)site form a Tree 
of Jesse, illustrating the Old Testament ; those in the 
east window connect themselves with the Gos|)el-history, 
representing scenes in the Passion and the Resurrection 
and the I^ist Judgment ; and these in the south window, 
with a view to illustrating the times of the Christian 
Church, may well represent theenshrinementof St. Derin, 
or a procession of his relics.^ 

The Norman builders of the twelfth century had 
already depicted the story of St. Herin in some beautiful 
glass, of which considerable portions remain. Some of 
these have l^een placed in four triangular lights in the 
heads of the sedilia and piscina. The largest and most 
conspicuous of them is the panel over the central sedile, 
having the name Behinus at the base, and representing 
his consecration by Asterius of Milan, The archbishop 



' A very aiiniUr IVocei»sion of a Shrine (misnained *' Passage of 
the llotti ") is figured in Knighi's OiUMt^lamit I., p, 357, Ni^ 1334 
from Ml. Cotloo. Nero, D. I1 
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holiU his cross-btaff i\\ his left haiul and raises his right 
in benediction; the bishop who is Inking consecratecl 
holds his crosier in his left, resting it against his shoiiKler, 
and widt his right hu seems to bo grasping the cross 
which the conscerator hoUls in his left ; while a third 
figure, widi hands raised in prayer, stands In^side them. 
Over the upper sedile is a sealed figure, wearing a nutre, 
with the pall and rross-staff of an archbishop. It can 
scarcely be Asterins c»f Milan, as it dit'lers entirely from 
the I'lgure in the adjacent group, tlie face being nnich 
fuller and the l>eard larger, whereas Asterius is repre- 
sented with a thin and ascetic (ace. L*robably, there- 
fore, it may be inteniled for II(»norius of Canterbury, | 
or possibly for St. Augustine. Over the lower sedile, on ; 
the other side of the central group, is a similar mitred 
figure, wearing the \vx\\ of an archbishop but hoUling the 
crosier of a bishop, 'i'his can hardly be other than 
St. Ilerin himself, and it will be more fully noticed in the 
next chapter. In the fourth fianel, over the adjoining 
jiiscina, is a representation of the cucharistic oblation, in 
which the celebrant, apparently vested as a bishop, hoKls 
the missal in his left hand, and with his right takes the 
wafer from a ])aten held by the de«icon, while the sub- 
deacon, holding two cruets, stands on the other side. If 
this belonged originally to tlie series, we may take it to 
\h3 St. Ilerin (whose mitre wouhl be laid aside at this 
point of the service), either celebrating the Mass at 
Dorchester, or else that which he is said to have {mr- 
formed before leaving the coast of France, It ap^tears 
that the voyage also was represented in glass which is 
now lost; for Ilearne, in his notes on William of New* 
bridge in 1719, mcniious **what now remains of the 
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historical painting in Dorchester windows, relating to 
Birinus' voyage thither and his converting the heathen." ^ 
Of the latter subject a fine panel survives in the great 
east window of the choir. It represents the saint in 
episcopal vestments, with his pastoral staff resting on his 
left arm and his right hand raised in exhortation, while 
four or five men sit before him with hands extended in 
acceptance of his preaching, and in tlie front is seated 
King Cynegils in royal robes with crown and sceptre. 
The next panel of th o window shows a similar figure of a 
bishop^ presumably St Berin, standing alone. The lost 
panel, depicting the saint's voyage, is described by 
Warton in a letter to Gough in 1 785, as showing ** the 
deck of a ship, with a head crowned ; Birinus sailing to 
England." * This glass was then in the north windows of 
the nave.* 

Of the six bells of the abbey two at least belong to 
the same scheme that devised St. Berin's shrine. The 
tenor is dedicated to the saint,^ with an inscription 
invoking his protection for the worshippers and recording 
the name of the bell-founder : * 

''Protege Birine quos convoco tu sine fine. Raf 
Rastwold." 

Tlie second calls upon St. Peter and St. Paul, praying 
the one to open to his people and the other to grant 
them mercy : 

''Petre tuis aixsri. Da Paule tuis misereri." 

> Ciii/. NiHhngtHsis liisL, III. 773. 

* yitimsia Monmminit^ Vol. XL, Notes on Plates xxxix., xK, 
p. 3. 

* See Appendix, Note IV. ^ See ch. IX., p. 150. 

* S^ fvrtber in Appendix, Note V, 
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An interesting note Has been preserved, recording a 
transaction which took place at the period when tlie 
Norman builders renovated the abbey church. In 1 1 74 
the monks of l>orchester sold their copies of Bcde's 
Homilies and St. Austin's Psalter to Walter, the prior of 
St. Swithun's at Winchester; and in excliange for the 
two volumes they received *' twelve measures of barley 
and a pall on which was embroidered in silver the history 
of St. Birin converting King Cyncgils to the faith and St. 
Oswald receiving him from the font." ^ 

> Htgisir, PrUrmi, S. Suh/Asm,, IVtMiPH,^ quoted in Warton't 
histprf ofEHgiitk P^try (1774), Vol. I , Disisert. IL 
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CHArrER XIII 

THE WEST SAXON DISHOPKIC 

" O Christi ref^mim dotninnns, ilominacio rcgnans ; 
I^x pin, Icghima piclas ; Uitcla fidclia, 
Tula fidea ; demeni clulcor, dcmencia cliilcU!" 

AUxanti<r EssebUtisiSt 3i<^33i. 

St. Berin's mission was direct from Rome, and 
entirely independent of those churches which had 
already been planted in England. In other cases, as in 
that of St. Ninian, for example, missionary bishops were 
sent out without reference to any existing provincial 
system ; but it is the more remarkable in Bcrin's case, 
because a complete ecclesiastical organisation of the 
country had been so recently planned by Gregory. He 
had assigned the primacy to Augustine (intending, how- 
ever, that the primatial see should eventually be fixed 
at London), and had authorised him to api)oint twelve 
diocesan bishops, as well as one for York who should 
become a metropolitan also with twelve more bishops 
under him.* Yet less than forty years after this elaborate 
scheme had been formulated for Augustine's guidance, 
we find Pope Honorius sending Derin without attempting 
to consult Honorius of Canterbury upon the subject 
I1iis teems to admit of only one explanation. It hus 

> Ikdf, If, J?., I. 29. 
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l)een suggested that it was intended as ** a tacit rebuke " 
to the Canterbury mission, showing that those in authority 
at Rome felt it to be a comiiarativc failure and recog- 
nised that the efforts which had been wasted in con- 
troversy with the llritish bishops al>out the claim of 
precedence and questions of ecclesiastical usage might 
have been more worthily employed.^ The suggestion is 
the niorc probable when we fmd in the sequel that there 
was a sympathy between the West Saxon and the British 
churches which had licen wanting in the other case. 
Possibly also the choice of one who ap|)ear8 to have been 
of Teutonic race for this second mission may be taken to 
point in the same direction, as indicating a ho))e that he 
might succeed where the achievements of latins had not ^ 

been conspicuous. \ 

This inde()endence of the West Saxon mission con- ( 

tinued in the time of the bishops who followed. Their J 

api)ointment ap))ears as the act of the king alone, with- 
out reference to any ecclesiastical authority. Cenwalh 
had succeeded his father Cyncgils seven years and had [ 

been a Christian four years when it fell to him to choose /• 

a successor to St Berin. The account of the transaction k 

may be given most conveniently in the words of IWde : * 

''A certain bishop named Agilbcrct came into the ))ro- [ 

vince from Ireland, being a Gaul by birth, but having 
lived a long time in Ireland for the pur)K>se of reading 
the Scriptures; and he joined himself to the king, 
taking on himself the ministry of preaching. Ihc king, 
seeing his learning and industry, asked him to accept the 
episcopal see there and remain as bishop of his people ; | 

and he assented to the request, and for many years pre- 
sided over the nation with sacerdotal authority. At 

' VV, II. Jones, Di0C, HUi* Salisbury ^ p. 34. 
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length the king, who knew only the language of the 
Saxons, became tired of his barbarous speech, and intro- 
duced into the province another bishop, named Wini, 
who s])okc his own language, and who also had been 
ordained in Gaul." ^ 

Wini in his turn " was exjiollcd by the same king from 
his episcopate," and Ccnwalh "sent emissaries into'Gaul 
to Agilberct," who in the meantime had become bishop 
of I'aris, '* entreating him with humble apologies to . 
return to the episco|)ate of his nation." The result 
was that Agilberct, excusing himself, recommended his 
nephew, a presbyter named I^eutherius, or Illothcrc, 
Then, in the year 670 according to the Chronicle, we 
have the first allusion to Canterbury in connection with 
the West Saxon see ; but it is only a request for the con- 
secration of lllothcre, who has been chosen with the 
same independence as his predecessors. 

*'The |)eople and the king received him honourably, 
and asked Theodore, who was at that time archbishop 
of the church of Canterbury, that he might be con- 
secrated bishop for them ; and he was then consecrated 
in that city." * 

Three years later, at the Synod of Hertford, at which 
Illothere and nearly all the bishops of England were 
present, the metropolitan authority of the see of Can- 
terbury was recognised ; * and finally, at the Synod of 
Cloveshoo in 805, the diocese of Winchester was form- 
ally incoriK>rated into the province, and Wigthegn its 
bishop signed a solemn profession of obedience to 
Archbishop Wulfred.^ 

> Ikck^, //. JP., in. 7. » /A#i/, • IM. IV. 5. 

* lladilan and Siubbs, Coumils^ etc, III.i 569, 
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The figure of St, Berin wearing a mctro|X)litan's pall, ■ 

in glass of the twelfth century in Dorchester Abl)ey, is of < 

interest in connection with this subject of the indi{|)encl- { 

ence of his mission. Ti)ore are instances of the |uU j 

being granted to a bishop in token of his not being ! 

subject to any metropolitan jurisdiction; as, for example, 
when Poi^e Paschal II. bestowed the privilege ujton the 
bishops of llamlMsrg in 1 106 ; but there is no mention of 
Vo\Mi Ilonorius granting it to St. Herin as he did to 
St. Pauliiuis of York. We can only sup|)ose that the 
canons of Dorchester used the recognised symbol to 
represent the fart that the founder of their church received 
an inde|)endent ronmiission from the Roman see. 

Rudborne, the Winchester historian of the fifteenth 
century, asks the ipiestion, *' whether the see of the church 
of Winchester is not a primal ial see, since one who first 
converts a province or kingdom to the Christian faith is 
called a primate?*' and he implies that St. llerin has 
even higher claim to that dignity than either Augustine 
or Taulinus for he adds: 



** Augusiine, the first apostle of the English, being sent ( 
to England immediately by blessed (aregory, is deservedly 

called primate of all England, since he baptised some 'l 

portion of that nation ; . . . and Paulinus, who converted I' 

the people of York to the faith, was sent thither, not I; 

imlecd immediately by the i)ope, but mediately by the Ij 

pope's legate, yet he and his successors in the see of ;1 

S'^ork possess the title and dignity of primate : • . • why i, 

then does not the bishop of Winchester enjoy the same j{ 

privilege? for blessed liirin, the first bishop of the :| 

Gewysei, was sent not by any legate of the pope, but jl 
immediately by the blessed Pope Ilonorius, to set the 
seal of the faith upon that very large residqe of EJngland 
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which Augustine had left unconverted ; therefore it seems 
strange that the bishops of Winchester do not boast of 
the title and dignity of primate, together with the privi- 
\\ lege, like the other priniates of the Knglish."^ 

\' It is at least curious also, and possibly significant, that 

one writer of a little later date than Kudbornc ga.ve St. 
Derin the title of archbishop. Joim Hale, sometime a 
monk of Norwich and raised under Edward VI. to the 
bishopric of Ossory, a reforming controversialist of some 
vehemence, quaintly says : 

** Benedictine monks first came into England with 
A ' Augustine, archbisho]) of Canterbury, in 596, and Canons 

Regular with Uirin, archbishop of l)orcl)ester, in 636 ; 
J ' these were the two sects of the great antichrist, the two 

' i . horns of the beast." ^ 

I j \ This designation of archbishop may possibly be a mere 

I i : slip of the pen ; or, on the other hand, it may l>e in- 
' • tended to describe St.* Jierin's true historical position as 

I I ' the equal and not the sulTragan of Augustine's successors. 
: 1 It is ])ossible that some vague recollection of this 
i ' indeiMsndence of St. Ucrin's mission may have had its 

I j ; influence in the establishment of the transitory Mercian 

* j archbishopric of l.ichfichl in OiTa'sdays; and again, on 

the West Saxon side, whtMi Hishop Henry of lUois in 
I I Stephen's reign attempted to gain metro|)olitical rank for 

his see of Winchester. We may presume that these facts 
in tlie i)ast history of the province of Canterbury will be 
kept in view in that development of our provincial system 
which the needs of the English Church must inevitably 
demand in the near future. 



' Riidhorne, in AngU Stur,. pp. 190, 191. 

• Itale, Scri//. lilusir. Maj, BriL dUaL (IIasIc, 1557), Cent, I, 
Ixxsil, f. 83. Com|Mre i^liio Cent, XUI. iv,, fol. 117. 
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It has l>cen notctl already that the causes which led to 
the removal of the bishopric from Dorchester to Win- 
chester had hcgun to work in St. Hcrin's lifetime, ami 
that in the time of the bishops who succeeded liim the 
original dignity of Dorcliestcr nccessiirily |Kissed away. 
When King Cenwalh became weary of the barlmrous 
speech of Agilberct, as Uede relates, he brought in 
anodter bishop named \\'ini ; 

'^and dividing the province into two dioceses, lie gave 
to him an cpisco|)al see in the city of Wenta, which the 
Saxons call Wintan-cester ; whereujion Agill>erct was 
grievously otTendeil that the king did this without con- 
sulting him, and he returned into Ciaul."^ 

I'he king evidently intended that Agilberct should retain 
the northern portion of the realm as his diocese, and 
should still preside over it at Dorchester; but Agilberct 
/esigned, and thus Wini became bishop of the undivided 
diocese imtil he removed from it to lx>ndon. Wini ia 
called by Florence of Worcester ** prelate of the city of 
Wenta," and the same authority says that the next bishop, 
Illothere, was consecrated in the city of Wenta in 670. f 

Vet lilothero, the second bishop who died while occupy- i' 

ing the see, was buried at Dorchester as St. llerin had . |j^ 

been ; and lleadda, who succeeded him in 676, is called 
by Matthew Paris the first bishop of Winchester. 
Malmesbury '^ speaks of the see being ** confirmed" at 
Winchester in lleadda's day ; and the expression implies 
that practically it had passed thither already while it was 
still nominally at Dorchester. There is no doubt that 
from this tiiiie forward Winchester became fully recog- 
nised as the seat of the bishopric* 

» lieilc, //. ^., III. 7. • Gts/. PmU., II., i 75. 

' Comparo lliU'ti En^iiisk Di^c^us, pp. 50-52. 
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or Winii the first prelate who sat at Winchester, Uedc 
tells a strange story. Like Agilbcrct before him, ** Wini 
also was exiurllecl from his bishopric " by King Cenwulh ; 
though in this case no reason is stated Wini then " took 
refuge with Wulfhere, king of the Mercians, and from 
him bought with a price the see of the city of London, 
and remained bishop thereof until his life's end." ^ 

But. if Wini's episco|>ate at Winchester is darkened at 

its close by a transaction which, as far as we can judge, 

ap|)ears to be disgraceful, it is none the less memorable 

for an event of great significance in the history of the 

I churches of Britain. Ceadda or Chad, the abbot of 

Ijustingluim, had been chosen by King Oswy for the see 

j ' of York, and came to Canterbury for consecration ; but 

Archbishop Deusdedit was dead and no successor had yet 
been apjiointed ; whereujion Chad proceeded into Wessex, 
and there, doubtless at Winchester, he was consecrated 
bishop by Wini, with the assistance of *' two bishops of 
I the British race."' It was *'the first step towards efiect* 

ing a union of the Welsh and English churches." * This 

j ; was probably in 665.^ The two bishops were no doubt 

from the south-western district into which Cenwalh had 
penetrated some seven years before when he gained his 
great victory over the Welsh *'at Peonna," It is interest- 
ing to find that by this time the relations l)etween the 
churches of the conqueror and the conquered were such 
01 to admit of this remarkable incident of intercom- 
munion. It is the more interesting by contrast with 
the failure of Atigustine's efforts when he attempted to 
negotiate with the. British bishops, But we have seen. 



> llede, //. JS., III. 7. * /M/. III. a8, 

' Urighl, Jlarfy Hm^K CA., |), 145. « JM, p. 346. 
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tltat the influence of the Celtic Church of the north, in 
the |)cr9on of Oswald, had l)een »trong in enabling St. 
Iterin to found the West Saxun clmrcli at first, and we 
have found reasons also for thinking that survivals of the 
old British Christianity were incor|)orated into this church 
much more largely than is contnionly supjiosed ; and thus 
the climax is fitly reached when we see the churches of 
Wessex and Cornwall uniting in an act of fellowship which 
was to convey the succession of their separate episcopates 
into the church of Paulinus and Aidan. 

After Wini's expulsion, IkKle states, *' the province of 
the West Saxons was no short time without a prelate." 
The Chronicle gives its summary of the events under the 
year 660. 

*' Bishop Agilberct departed from Cenwalh, and Wini 
held the bishopric three years, and Agilberct obtained the 
bisliopric of Paris in France by the 2:^'ine." 

We learn, however, from Hede that Agilberct was in 
Northumbria in 664, when he ordained Wilfrid to the 
priesthood at Kipon ; and he is still called *' bishop of 
the West Saxons."' I lis removal to France and his 
appointment to the See of Paris did not occur till a later 
year.^ The Chronicle s))eaks of him there in 670. 

Thus the West Saxon bishopric was vacant, one of its 
ex-bishops ruling in London and the other in Paris, and 
the arbitrary king who had expelled them was too much 
occupied with his hostile neighbours to heed the things 
of the Church. The ecclesiastical disorganisation, as 
well as the civil, must have lieen complete. For Cenwalh, 
as Bede continues, " was greatly troubled by his enemies 

» K«lc, N, S„UU 35; V. 19, 
■ liriglit, £arfy Sh^L CA., p. 209. 
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with very heavy losses to his kingdom." But ** at length 
he bethought himself that his unbelief had caused his 
banishment from the kingdom before, and he had been 
restored when he accepted the faith of Christ ; so now 
his province, being destitute of a bishop, was justly 
deprived of the divine aid." ^ Then followed that peni- 
tent appeal to Agilberct to return, and the appointment 
* ' . of Hlothere his nephew, of which mention has been 

made already. The consecration of Hlothere as bishop 

' of the West Saxons by llieodore of Canterbury seems 

precisely parallel to the consecration of Chad as bishop 

of York by Wini of Winchester. 

1 . Of Hlothere, Bede writes that " lie zealously governed 

\ the bishopric of the Gewissse for many years alone, by 

j synodical sanction." The emphatic statement of Bede 

I that he governed a/one implies that the division of the 

I great diocese, which had been attempted by Cenwalh, 

I was still kept in view. Hlothere's tenure as sole bishop 

was to be regarded now as a special arrangement. 

According to the Chronicle he held the bishopric seven 

j years, being appointed in 670 and succeeded by Headda 

in 676. 
I The words of Malmesbury, in which he spoke of the 

see being confirmed at Winchester by Headda, have 
been noticed.' Those words are found also in a decree 
of Archbishop Theodore, preserved by Rudbome,' which 
is supposed to have been passed by a synod about the 
year 679; but the locality of it is unknown, and the 
authenticity of the document is doubtful. It deals with 
the question of a division of the West Saxon diocese, 



* Am^, Sacr.f p. 193. 



> Bede, If. £., III. ;• * Above, p. 189. 
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insisting that since Headda **had so signally ennobled 

the church of Wenta by translating to it the body of 

St. Birin from the town of Dorchester where it was 

entombed, as well as the see, which was confirmed there . 

by his zeal and apostolic iauthority," the archbishop ' j 

** would not injure the diocese by any diminution** during 

this prelate's life. This can only mean that in conse* 

quence of St Berin's connection with Dorchester that 

place gave the bishopric an additional dignity which 

must not be hastily taken away. 

But at Headda's death in 705 the diocese was divided, 
and the cliurch of Sherborne, which appears to have been 
endowed by a Charter of Cenwalh in 671,^ some years 
ailer he pushed his boundary to the Parret, was now 
chosen as the seat of a new bishopric for the western 
districts, to include Berkshire, Wiltshire, Dorset, and 
Somerset Eventually, after other bishoprics had been 
taken from it, this See was transferred to Sarum. I 

The South Saxons were included in the West Saxon j 

diocese at the time when its first division took place. j 

The evangelisation of Sussex had been long delayed ; ; 

for this kingdom had no political connections or royal L 

relationships such as those which brought missions from 
Canterbury to Rochester and London and York ; and 
it was cut off from Wessex by the impenetrable Andreds- 
weald, which filled the valley between the North and 
South Downs and is described in the Chronicle as 
*'a hundred and twenty miles or more in length, and 
thirty miles broad '• ; ' and, moreover, the energies of the 
West Saxon bishops were directed westward and north- 

> Birch, Car/, 5ajr., I., No. 26. * A.S. Clir., a* 893. 
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w^ril with ihe advances made by their nation. EvetUM- 
ally the ha[)tism of Kthelwalh took place, as described 
in the passago which has already been quoted from 
])edc.^ Jie had married a Christian princess named 
ICata, from among the Uwiccians, and in 66 1 he himself 
receivec) bajitism in Mercia luuler \\\g influence of King 
Wuhliere, who at the same time seized from the West 

, Haxons the Isle of Wight and the neighbouring district 

of the Meonwaras on the mainland — l>oth Jutish st:ttle- 
mentS' -and gave them as ft present to the South Saxon 
king. Still twenty years passed before any altempt was 
niade to Christianise the people of Sussex. In 681 
Jhshop Wilfrid, expelled from the see of \otVf worked 
among them as a nussionary, until he was able live years 
' ' later to return to his northern see. At that period, 686, 

Sussex hail been newly contpiered by Cead^Vi'^lha of 
Wessex, and thus it liecanie subject, as Ilede tells us,^ 

i to the bishopric of Winchester. At last, some time after 

the year 709, under liishop Daniel the successor of 

• lleadda, a synrnl decreed the apiK)intment of a bishop 

fur Sussex, the See-town being fixed at Selseyi where it 
continued for more than M^ree centuries and a half, until 
the Normans moved it to Chichester. 

After Winchester had Anally sui^rseded St, ]lerin's 
original See-town at the death of Ileadda, the history of 
Dorchester continues to connect itself more and more 
closely with the Mercian kingdom. In order to follow 
its history, we have to keep in view the distinction 
between the two districts of which that kingdom con- 
sisted. Jioth Ilede and the Chronicle ilisdnguish between 
the South Mercians or Middle Angles and the North 

t AUovi:, p. til. • //.if., IV. IS. 
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Mercians or S<niihumhrians, the river Trent licing the 
iKiundary which divided them.* And Hedc has recorded 
that *Mhe Middle Angles received the faith and sacra- 
ments of the Truth under their luince Peaila the son of 
King Pentla."^ The Chronicle btates that this was in 
^53i which wauUl |)e three or four years after the iteath 
of St. Herin. The occasion, as Uede has described it. 
was not unlike that of C^yncgils' conversion. Teada had 
gone to Northund>ria to seek the hand of Alchlleda the 
daughter of Oswy, Imt the princess was not to be given 
to a heathen, and the persuasions of Alchl1eda*s brother, 
Alchfrid, who had niarried his sister, led I'eada to a 
hearty acceptance of the faith. *rhe prince, together 
with the nobles and servants who ft>rn\ed his retinue, 
was baptised by Sr. Finan, and took back with hiiu four 
presbyters, three of then) being Angles and the fourth a 
Scot named Diunia. This last, says Uede, *M>ecame 
bishop of the Midland Angles as also of the Mercians, 
l>eing ordained by llishop Kinan ; for the scarcity of , 
priests nuide it necessary that one prelate should be 
set over two )»eoples." ^ hiuuKi's Sectown was jicrhaps 
at Kepton, |)erhaps at Ixicester;^ and eventually, in 
the tinie of Chad, the fifth bishop, it was lived at 
Mchlield.*' 

Within a ipiarter of a century from its creation this 
Mercian diocese had beconoc divided, under the influence 
of Archbishop Theodore, into several parts. The new 
See-towns in the south-western [portion of the kingdom 
had been Axed at Hereford and Worcester, where they 

^ Kill, £it^l Pioccs^s^ i>p. 79 Ha. Com|).m: licdc, //. iS*., |, 
SV* ) 111. XX i., xxtv. ; altici ouilt!, Vt xxiv., and A.»S. (Jlir., a** (hj7* 

• //. A\, HI. xxi. • IhU, 

♦ Hill, Mii^L Dioceses, p. 8a. * Ucilc, //. A\, IV. iii. 
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continue to the present day. In the eastern portion also 
two new sees were formed, one for Lindsey in Lincoln- 
shire, with its See-town (as we are told by Florence of 
Worcester) at '' Siddcnacester," which is identified with 
Stow near Lincoln, the other at Leicester. Florence 
mentions a thini at Dorchester, of which ylCtla became 
bishop in 679 ; and Bede ^ tells us more fully that i'Etla, 
a monk of Whitby, ''was ordained to the bishopric of 
Dorcic-caestroB." Three years previously Headda (or 
Heddi, as Bede calls him) had been consecrated bishop 

' of the West Saxons, and it has been supposed by some 
authorities that A*A\x is the same person ; but Florence 
expressly names him iis appointed to one of the portions of 
the Mercian diocese ; and ]3e(le, as Dr. Bright has urged, 
reckons him as one of the five scholarly disciples of 

. Hilda who became bishops, and can scarcely have con- 
founded him with ''a prelate whom he rc|)eatedly names- 
Heddi, and expressly describes as twi learned.*'^ But 

^ Wessex, since the death of the last king of tiie house of 
Cynegils, was weakened by the dissensions of rival 

. claimants for the throne ; Wulf here of Mercia had seized 
the opportunity to make a raid on Wiltshire ; and " it 
seems not unlikely" that Ethelred, his brother and 
successor, may now "have repeated the policy of 
Wulfbere by invading Wessex on the north, annexing 
Oxfordshire for the time to Mercia, and installing >Etla 
in the church of St. Birinus.'" And this agrees with 
Higdcn's account, who says that "Eata, a monk of 
Hilda's monastery at Whitby," — confusing i4i)tla with* 

» IT. E., IV. 23. 

* UriKht, Earfy Engl, d., p. 351. Compare Bede, H. E., III. 
vii. ; IV. xii. ; V. xviii. 
. > Brighl, iSid. 
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Eata who became in the previous year bishop of Hexham, 
— *' was ordained to Dorchester ; and thus the sec of 
Dorchester, which belonged in Hirin's time to the West 
Saxons, belonged from Archbishop Theodore's time to 
the Mercians."^ If this is the true account, the 
arrangement was a very brief one, for we hear of no 
more bishoi)S of Dorchester for nearly two hundred years. 

The Leicester bishopric, after continuing there for 
twenty-five years and then being merged into IJchfteld 
again for upwards of thirty years, was se|iarated afresh in 
737 and continued until the year 869. The Lindsey 
bishopric also continued until the same year. But now 
the north-eastern half of Mercia, including all the I^ioes- 
ter and Lincoln districts, was absorbed in the Danelagh, 
and its bishoprics were swept away. The Oxford district, 
meanwhile, had for a century been fmally annexed to 
•Mercia by O/Ta's victory at Bensington in 777; and as 
this was outside the boundaries of the Danelagh, the See* 
town of the East Mercian bishopric wiis transferred to it, 
and Dorchester thus regained its former dignity, llie 
diocese is sometimes designated by the title of ** Dorchester, 
I^icester and Lindsey." ' 

The new series of bishops of Dorchester began soon 
after the year 869, when the bishops of the seiiarate sees 
of Leicester and Lindsey disappear. The first whose 
name we meet with is Alheard, who must have been 
consecrated in the interval between that year and 888, 
when his signature is appended^Jto a charter.*' The 
Chronicle mentions his death in 897. Two more bishops 

* Poiy<kroni€o$t^ I. 55. 

* Rev. W. C Macfarlftn«, in Parker's Darchtsier^ p. 19. 
' B|). Stttbbs, Reg, Sacr, Attgi,^ p, 324. 
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of Lindsey are found in the latter half of the tenth 
century side by side with those of Dorchester;^ and after 
the Norman Conquest Lindsey entirely superseded Dor- 
"chester, the See-town being removed to Lincoln. 

A summary of the final development of the West Saxon 
and Mercian churches may fitly be appended here. The 
West Saxon bishopric of Dorchester became, as we have 
seen, through Winchester the parent church, first of 
Sherborne, then of Ramsbury, the two being afterwards 
united in Salisbury; also, a few years. later, of Selscy, 
now Chichester; next of Wells, and also of Crediton, 
now Exeter; then, under Henry VIIL, of Bristol; and 
again, in our own days, of Trura The Mercian bishoprics 
cannot be regarded, except in a very indirect way, as the 
results of St. Berin's mission ; for we have seen that the 
see of Lichfield, whose earlier offshoots are Hereford and 
Worcester and whose more recent offshoot is Chester, 
sprang from the Celtic church of Northumbria. The 
later Mercian bishopric of Dorchester, having its origin 
also from that source, through Leicester, and becoming 
eventually the bishopric of Lincoln, was the parent church 
of Ely under Henry L, and of Peterborough and Oxford 
under Henry VHL, and of Southwell in our own days. 
Thus one-third of our existing English bishoprics trace 
their descent directly from the Mother Church which 
Su Berin founded 

* Bp. Stubbi, /^sf. Satr. Angi,^ p. 234. 



CHAPTER XIV 

LITURGICAL COMMEMORATIONS 

" Ilunc ergo tuplex vcncrare Hrilannia |Mitrem, 
Qui »ic dc tenebris crrorix tc revodvit 
Act lumen venv riilei : iciicbrsc«iue fuisti, 
Nunc aiilcin lux in Domino. Qu«'v (*nicta major 
Vcl mclior, cuju> mnjoris vel melioris, 
l)c (Msnis ad delicias, de penlicionc 
Ad vitam, de tuppliciis ad gaudia tran&is? 
Krgo quod evadis la<|ueo«, f|uod libera piudcii 

Istud babes mcritiii, grate!M|ue rcfcrre tcncris.*' { 

AUxaHtitr EsstbitMsis, 625-633. 

Two festivals of *' S. Dirinus " arc marked in some of the [ 

early kalcndars of the English Church. December 3 is jf 

the festival of the Dcix)sition or burial at Dorchester. 
September 4 is the festival of the Translation, which \\ 

some liturgical writers have taken to mean the removal 
of the saint's body fromJ)orchester to Winchester;^ but 
it must rather be understood as the enshrinement of 
the relics at Winchester by Sl Ethel wold in 972. The 
former of these two festivals first appears in the Winches- 
ter Kalendar of 867.' The introduction of the other is 
necessarily of later date. It will j^ interesting to trace 
what we can of the history of their observance. 

^ Warren, Leofrie Atissal^ A pp., pp. 373, 380 ; Stokes, Mmrtyrotc^ 
pf (hrmam^ p. 336. 
* Bodl. MS. Digby 63. See alx>ve, p. 45. 
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The letter of Pope Honorius III. in 1224, preserved in 
the Life of St. Bcr'm in Capgrave's collection, speaks of 
his name being ^'contained in tlie catalogue of the saints."^ 
If this is genuine, it must imply that the po|)e knew him 
to be commemorated as a saint in England, We should 
hardly ex|^ct to fmd his name in the martyrolbgy com- 
piled in the time of Charlemagne by Usuard, a monk of 
Paris, which forms the basis of the majority of Western 
martyrologies ; ^ and there is no mention of him in the 
earlier editions of the Roman Martyrology. In the yio/a 
<. Sapictorum of 1487, and as late ns Molan's edition of 
1568, the name is wanting. \\\ii the later editions have 
the entry, under December 3, ** In Anglia, sancti liirini, 
primi episcopi Dorcestriensis.'' ']*his was probably in- 
serted in the revision made by Cardinal Daronius for 
Pope (xregory XIII. in 1586.' The festival, however, 
has never been introduced into the Kalcndar of the 
Roman Church. 

More remarkable is the lack of recognition accorded to 
the saint in the mediocval church of England. His name 
never found its way into the Sarum Kalendar ; nor does 
it appear in the missal which was given to Westminster 
Abbey by Ablx>t Lytlington in the fourteenth century, 
nor in that which was written for St. Augustine's Abbey at 
Canterbury at the close of the eleventh century. 

Going back to documents of an earlier date, we have 

no mention of St. Derin in a Martyrology compiled in the 

I north of England in the ninth century.^ There are also 

I among the Cotton manuscripts in the British Museum 

f » .See aliove, p. 167, " Dewick, Tkt MariU^^^ p. II. * 

* See Card. Han»niui' edition, Antwerit, 1613. 
^ Am OU EH^ith Marty r0l9sy, cd. G. llerisfcia (R. E. Text 
Sue.), 190a 
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thtce Anglo-Saxon kalenibrs of the tenth century, which 
ate believed to he based on an original compiled by 
liede.^ The antiquity of the first of thenc (Julius A. vi.) 
is shown by the fact that it has no conuuemoration of 
St, Swithun, who died in 86a and bej^an very soon to be 
commemorated. The second (l*tl)erius H. v.) is descrilieil 
as a ** Dano-Saxon |x>etical menology/' and is believed to 
have been written before 988. The third (GallKi A. xviii.), 
of about the same |)criod, is also metrical, and is known 
as ** King Athelstan's kalcndar/' St. llerin is not com- 
mentorated in either of these. - 

Of missals which arc known to have l>een used in the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, three have come down to us. The 
first is the '* licofric Missal," given to the church of Kxctcr 
by lieofric, who l>ecame the first bishop of tl^at see in 
1050. It is now in the ilodleian Library. The principal 
]>art of it bears evidence of having been written in 
Lotharingia in the first half of the tenth century, while 
the kalendar was proliably written about 970 and in 
connection with the abl)ey of Glastonbury.' Hut neither 
part recognises any festival of St. llerin. 

When we find that St. Ilcrin's name is absent from 
the Sarum Kalendar, the question suggests itself whether 
it can have disappeared in the Norman recension by St. 
Osmund. But while so many Saxon saints were still 
commemorated, it is improbable that this name should 
have been omitted ; and with the evidence of Leofric's 
Kalendar before us, we must rather suppose that St. 
Uerin's festival never found a place in the service-books 
of the dioceses of Western England. This points to the 

* IlampKM), AMsi .fCvi Kalemiarium^ I.i pp* 393, sqq, 
> Warren, Lia/rU Aiisstd^ pp. xix, xx, xxvi, liv. 
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; ^ inference that it had not been introduced at Winchester 

{ when the diocese of Sherborne was separated in 705, 

' though it was nearly thirty years after St. Bcrin's relics 
'I were transferred thither from Dorchester. 

!J We only know, therefore, that the festival of the 

i Deposition was recognised at Winchester in* 867. It 

;l may have been recently instituted by St. Swithun, who 

died in 862 ; or it may have l)een observed from the 
time of Bishop Daniel, whose episcojiate began in 705 
. after that of Headda who brought the saint's body from 
Dorchester; for the institution of such a festival may 
well have suggested itself to Daniel when he com- 
municated the facts of the history to Rede. But with 
our present knowledge a century and a half lies 0|Kn for 
such conjectures. 
}, There is a service for this festival of the Deposition, 

1 and both the festivals of '*S. Dyrinus" ap|)ear in the 

.1 kalendar, in the second of the Anglo-Saxon missals 

tliat we possess, called after Robert of Jumilges and 

now preserved in the public library at Rouen. It 

certainly came from Winchester, and probably from the 

i ' New Minster; for while it has three festivals of St. 

Swithun and two of St. liirin, they are not marked in 

the kalendar as of high rank, as they probably would 

have been in the Old Minster where the saints were 

I enshrined, and only one festival of each of these saints 

has its special service; whereas there are services for 
two festivals of St. Ethelwold, whose great reforms may 
have led to his being honoured above the others in the 
New Minster, but could hardly have done so in the Old 
The Paschal Tables of this missal commence with the 
year 1000, and its date is assigned to about loia, the 
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year of the martyrdom of St. Alphcge, whose name wob 
very soon inserted in the kalendars but does not appear 
in this one. The book was given to the abbey of 
Jumilrges by Roiiert, bishop of I^ndun from 1044 to 
1051, who hod previously been its abbot, and who 
subsequently became archbishop of Canterbury.^ The 
service for the Dei^osition has i, the Collect ; 2, the 
Oflertory Prayer {sfcr//a); 3, the Preface {ffr/aiio); 4, 
the Concluding l*rayer {ad compUndHt^ \ which are as 
follows : 

I. Almighty everlasting God, Who by (he pious 
devotion of blessed JSyrin, Thy confessor and our 
pastor, hast gathered us together into this most sacred 
fold : Grant, we beseech Thee, that we may l)e found 
worthy to attain with the same our pastor to the joys of 
the heavenly life : ihrouj^h our Lord, etc. 

a. Let the oblation of our devotion be acceptable to 
Thee, O Lord ; that by the intercession of blessed llyrin, 
Thy confessor, it may both be pleasing to Tliy majesty 
and profitable to our salvation : through the L<^d, etc 

3. Ft is very meet . . . everlasting' (iod : Who hast 
vouchsafed to give blessed Byria Thy confessor to be 
our teacher, by whom we have been delivered from the 
darkness of ignorance and found worthy to become the 
children of eternal light ; who showed by example what 
he taught with his lips ; whose life shone forth with noble 
conduct and was glorious with miracles which are both 
read in the records of ancient books and are daily 
repeated anew in working ; in whose present patronage 
we rejoice as we proclaim Thy grace which is shed forth 
on us abundantly : through Christ our Lord, etc. 

4« Refreshed with the mysteries, O Lord God, we 

* Wilioni Mistidi Roherti GemimtUiMis^ pp. xxvii-xvii 
Warren, Ltofric Aiissai, App., pp. 275-382. 
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beseech Thee to protect iir everywhere by the inter- 
cession of blessed Dyrin Thy confessor, in whose yearly 
veneration we have made these oblations unto Thy 
majesty : through the l^rd, etc. 



! The third of our Anglo-Saxon service-ltooks, con- 

I - taining large |)ortions of a missal together with other 

' offices, and known as the *' Red liook of l^crby," passed 
I into the possession of Archbishop Parker and is now 

\ ., in the library of Corpus Christi College at (!ambridge. 

\ Its contents, which include a daily Mass of St. Swithun, 

indicate that it l)elonged to the diocese of Winchester ; 
and as the name of St. Grimbald, who was abbot of the 
New Minster, is distinguished with capital letters, it is 
prolmble that it came from that house. Its table of 
paschal calculations commences with the year 1061, 
showing that it was written in that year or shortly 
afterwards.' 
The entry in the kalendar against September 4 is : 

''Translatio sancti Ilyrini episcopi ct sancti. Cuth- 
berhti episcopi." 

The translation of the body of the great bishop of 
Lindisfarne to Durham was cpiite of recent date, having 
only occurred in 995. Its insertion here shows us how 
quickly such a commemoration was introduced from a 
distant church. Here, as in the Jumibges Missal, the 
two festivals of "S. Birinus" apj^ear in the kalendar; 
but as this volume has lost its '* Proper of Saints," we 
cannot tell whether it had a Moss for either of these 
days. 
' Another volume, now in the British Museum, consists 

' Warren, i^fric Afissai^ A pp., |k XJ\, 
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of '* a late eleventh-century KngUsh missal with an early 
eleventh-century English kalcmlar prefixed to it.'*^ In 
this earlier kalendar the only festival **sancti Hirini 
c))iscopi" is that of l)eceml>er 3. On Sc|>teml)er 4 
the Translation of St. Cuthbcrt is noted, hut not that of 
St. liirin. The missal ap|)ears to he of somewhat later 
date than those which have been already descril>e<l, and 
the numerous pro^KT prefaces, such as we have in the 
missals of l^ofric and of Jumiegcs, are not found here. 
But here for the first lime we get masses for both the 
festivals of St. liirin. In that for the 1 >e|x>sition, here 
called the Birthday (Nataiis)^^ the secret and ])oi>t- 
communion are the same as those which we have seen in 
the Jumicgcs Missal. The collect seems to be liased on 
a foreign one, as its oi)ening clause is found, with the 
necessary alteration of name, in the collect for St. Simon 
and St. Jude in the Leofric Missal, which appears again 
in the Sacramentary of the ninth century from the 
monastery of Corl)ie in i^icardy, known as *' Codex S. 
Eligii."» It is: 

O God Who through Thy blessed confessor and bishop 
Dyrin hast vouchsiifed to call us to the acknowledg- 
ment of Thy holy name : mercifully grant that as we 
celebrate the yearly solemnities of his Ueix)sition, so we 
may |)erceive his continual prayers : through, etc. 

In the service for the Translation the collect is : 

O (lod Who hast caused us to celebrate the venerated 
solemnities of this day's festival in- the Translation of 
Thy blessed confessor and bishop llyrin : mercifully 

* Ghi. Mk. ViicU. A. xviii. Se« Warren, Ixo/rk Missal^ App.| 

p. 303- 

* Kol. 146 f>f the Mh., Imi not given in Warrw'i Appendix. 
' Warren, Lfo/ric Missal^ pp. xxxiij, 161I, 
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grant that we may ever be aided by his patronage with 
Thee, as by his holy preaching we have known the 
author of eternal salvation : through our Ix>rd Jesus 
Christ l*hy Son. 

In the secret and post-corn amnion of. this second 
festival ** llcatus liirinus '* is named, but there is nothing 
else distinctive. Since this missal has services for the 
two festivals of St, Etlielwold and two for St. Swithun, 
as well as these two for St. lUrin, it is evident that it had 
its orgin at Winchester ; and the matter common to the 
Jumi^ges Missal confirms this. Possibly it belonged to 
the Old Minster, where it is to be presumed that a 
service for St. ]ierin's Translation Day would be firt^t 
used. If it belonged to the New Minster it shows that 
a service for this day was introduced there soon after the 
Norman Conquest. 

I1ie earlier kalendar of this missal, as already stated, 
has St. nirin on December 3 only. And William of 
Worcester, in his Itinerary of 1478, notes a '^K.ilcndar 
of liidc near Wynchester" (whither tho New Minster 
was moved in 1110) in which **Sanctus lUrinus** is 
commemorated December 3,* but no festival of 
September 4 is noted ; from which we may infer that it 
was a kalendar written before the removal of the alil)ey. 

We fmd both the ** Translatio sancti Uirini episcopi '* 
and the " Depositio " in a kalendar in the Cotton collec- 
tion (Titus D. xxvii.) in which the Paschal Tables are 
given from 978 to 1097 ; but since it has the Translations 
of St. Cuthbert, 99S» and (September 10) of St. Ethel* 
wold who (lied in 984, it cannot be of earlier date than 
the first half of the eleventh century.' And in another 

* IHwrarU . • • IViffelmi tU lyortestrg^ p. 139. 

* llampMHi, ilM /£v. A a/., 1*, pp. 434, 49a. 
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1 Anindcl Ms. 155. Sco Wanlcy, Aniiqua LiUraiura Sepien- 
irhtMlis /Jiff JUct {tyo$)t |>. ^93. 

* Uam|)aCMi, J/a/. y£p» Ad/., J., pli. 42 1*433. 

' Stokes, A/arL of Cifrman^ pp. xviii, xix, xlv, 170, ajo. Seo 
above, ch, II., p, 46. 
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of that |)erio(l, which has been assigned to the time of 
King Canute and is thought to have belonged to Christ 
Churchi Canterbury, now among the Arundel Mss. in the 
British Museum,^ we have the festival "Sancii Byrini 
cpiscopi," I>cccml)er 3, and "Translatio Sanctorum 
Cutliberhti et Jlyrini cpiscoporum," September 4. In 
another kalendar in the Cotton collection (Vitell. \L 
xviii.), to which the date 1031 has been assigned, there 
are not only these two festivals, but also the octave of 
each is marked, that of the l)e|K>sition lieing in the 
original hand but that of the Translation in a later hand.* 
Its contents show that it is a Winchester manuscript, and 
probably of the New Minster, as the Translation of St. 
PIthelwold is marked with capitals, and the Translation 
of St. Grimbald has been added. 

Hoth the festivals of St. Herin are in the Irish MiHyr^ 
oiogy of Gorman^ compiled alK>ut 1 1 70. On December 
3 it gives, amon^ other names, Birin Jfrij^er (** Hirin, 
a vigorous nun"); and on Scptcmlnsr 4, •*The Trans- 
lation of nirin," as well as **(!uitl)ert." JUit the number 
of .Saxon saints, and es|x.'cially of those connected with I \ 

Winchester, who are included in this Martyrology, shows ■ i i 

that a Winchester Kalendar was used in the compilation 
of it, perhaiis through the aid of Irish pilgrims to the 
abbey of Glastonbury with which Winchester was in- 
timately connected.' 

Gorman's Martyrology has come down to us in a single 
manuscript, copied in the earlier parrof the seventeenth 
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\ century by Michael O'Clery, a Franciscan friar of 

Donegal, and now in the Royal Library at Brussels. In 
1630 O'Clery compiled also, from this and other sources, 
his Martyrohgy of Dontj^al^ in which he gives the 
name Birin in the Table of Saints, and *' liirin epscop " 
in the kalendar on December 3, but ignores the festival 
of September 4. The name, of course, docs not. appear 
in the Irish Fclire of Oengus the Culdee, compiled early 
in the ninth century. 

To sum up the early history of the festival of September 
4, we may probably assume that after the saint's relics 
were translated in the Old Minster at Winchester in 972 
the ceremony would be commemorated annually in that 
church ; and we have found reason to believe that some 
forty years after the event, at the latest, this second 
! ': festival of St. Berin had been inserted in the Kalendar 

!',;: of the New Minster, though for a time at least no Mass 

>. ; * was appointed for it, as the Jumit*gcs Missal shows. We 

have only met with such a Mass laie in the eleventh 
centur)', and it may have belonged either to the Old or 
to the New Minster. 

The Bodleian Library has a very beautiful manuscript 
of about the year 1037, written in the style of the VVip- 
chester scribes, either for Peterborough or for Ely, perhaps 
'I at one of those places or perhaps at the Old Minster at 

I Winchester.' It contains psalms, canticles, and other 

devotional passages, together with a kalendar in which 
December 3 is marked as the festival *'Sancti Byripi," 
\ i but September 4 is the Translation of St Cuthbert only. 
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* Ed. Tockt, Dttblin, 1864. 
. . ' * Bodl. Ml. Dcmce 296. For its history I am ipdcbted to the 

{ , ; kindnos of Dodlcy's Lilmirinn. 
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The inference is that the observance of St. Berin*s Trans- 
lation Day was not yet recognised in the church for which 
this manuscript was compiled. 

The festival of the Deposition only (5. Birini episcopi 
conimemoratio) is found in the Kalendar of the llercfonl 
Missal, both in the single manuscript copy that is known 
(written in the fourteenth century, and now in the library 
of University College, Oxford), and in the single edition 
which was printed (Rouen, 1502).^ There is also a 
proper service for this day. Though the diocese sprang 
from a Scottish source, through Lindisfarne, the collect 
seems to regard St. Hirin as its a|K>slle. 

O Go<l Who hast bestowed upon us Saint llirin the 
bishop to be the teacher of eternal salvation : mercifully 
grant that as we observe the yearly solemnity of his 
Deposition, so we may be aided by his merits and 
prayers : through, etc. 

This, however, is not an original reminiscence of any 
evangelistic work that the saint may have done in 
Mercia; for the same collect, with the recpiisitc varia- 
tions, serves for the Tninslation of St. ICthclwold in 
the Jumibges Missal, and thus its Winchester origin is 
betrayed. The secreia and post-communh arc quite colour- 
less, and would serve for the festival of any saint. 

There is reason to think that although the observance 
of this festival had been adopted in Hereford Cathedral, 
it was not universal in the dioceses for the British 
Museum iK>sscsses, in die Harleian Collection, a Norman- 
French kalendar of about the fourteenth century, which 
is believed to have belonged to the church of Ludlow ; 
and it has no commemoration of St. Berin, nor are the 

* ilendcrton, Alissaii a J (/sum EuL iltrford^ pp. iii, iy. 
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names of the Winchester saints generally to be found 
in it* 

Another of the Ilarlcian manuscripts, containing 
internal evidence of having belonged to tiie church of 
Exeter, has a kalendar which is assigned to the time of 

^1 Henry IL' It shows that at that periocl the festival of 

i St. Derin's Dei)osition had l>ecome recognised at Exeter 

but though it has festivals of several of the Winchester 

^ saints, including two of St. Swithun, the second festival 

; of St. Derin does not ap|)ear. 

f ^ There are other knlendars in which the Deposition 

I is treated as of less im))ortance than the Translation ; or 

j ; the former is even omitted while the latter is observed. 

! i This is easily understood if we bear in mind the distinc- 

tion between the two. The festival of a saint's death 
and burial —sometimes called his ** natal" day, on which 
he was born into the other world— commemorated him 

j I as he had lived on earth in the |)ast{ the other festival 

was in honour of his bodily presence in the shrine, where 
his relics were still l)elieved to be working miracles. 






j ! Thus in the religion of the period the festival of the 
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Translation becai\)e by far the more important, and 

entirely superseded the other in the |)opular estimation. 

A parallel may not unfairly be noted at the present day, 

\ i when the Harvest Thanksgiving, as a festival of merely 

natural religion, often practically overshadows in its 

popularity the ancient festivals of Christianity. Thus 

the celebration of a Translation festival was the most 

i ; . attractive function of the year in the church which 

2 ^ contained the shrine ; and if that church happened to be 
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' Harl. Ml. Cod. 373. See Ilnmpaon, I., pp. 448, 461-472. 
' IImtI. Mt, Cod. 863. See Hampson, I., pp. 448~4i6a 
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one of far-reaching influence, the observance of its great 
day became corresix>ndingly extensive up and down the 
land. 

When therefore we find that only the Dei>osition of St. 
lUrin was observed at Hereford, for instance, we may 
infer that it was introduced there at an earlier date ; and 
when in other churches we find only the Translation, we 
presume that the saint was not commemorated there 
until later times. 

The York Kalendar gives the Translation • only, and 
this is necessarily subsidiary to the 'l^ranslation of St. 
(Juthbert on the same day. There is no Mass of St. 
llirin, but in the Ikeviary we have the interesting 
'^Lccliones de Sancto liirino" which have been (|uotcd 
already. They are the ** media: lectiones" at matins, being 
preceded by those of St. Cuthbert and followed by those 
from the (lospel. We have seen reason to believe that 
these lections for St. Iterin's I )ay came from Winchester, 
and we may presume that they were brought to York at 
the same time that the festival was introduced there» 
which was probably not until a late date, since the older 
festival is ignored. 

The observance of this festival at York afibrds an 
illustration of the wide influence which the church of 
Winchester exercised ; and we find a similar illustration 
of it from another distant quarter in the Kalendar of 
St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, as copied by William 
of Worcester in 1478, which gives the "Translacio 
Sancti Berini Ii)pisco])i 4 die Septembris id est die Sancti 
Cuthbcrti." ^ The names of several Cornish saints inter* 
mixed with Saxons, and an enumeration of the twenty- 

^ NnHinilh, p. ia<> Sec above, p. 44. 
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four children of King Brocan, show that it is a genuine 
Cornish kalendar. 
'i A Martyrology compiled by Richard Whytford^ a 

brother of the monastery of Syon in Middlesex, was 
pointed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1526, and entitled T/te 
Martilogt in engiyss/te after the use of the chirche of Salis- 
bury^ and as it is redde in Syon^ with addicyofisy In it 
we have, December 3, " At vrynchester the feest of saynt 
Byryne a bysshop and confessour " ; and September 4, 
'*The translacyon of saynt Cutbert and of saynt Byryne 
bothe bysshops of synguler sanctite." Whytford was 
wrong in describing the Martyrology of Syon as a Sarum 
book. He proliably assumed that it was so because the 
Sarum Missal and Offices were used in that monastery. 
But the fact that the two festivals of St. Osmund are not 
found here is sufficient proof that he was mistaken. His 
version corresponds substantially with a I^tin Martyr- 
ologium of the fifteenth century which belonged to the 
monastery of Syon and is now in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 22,285). '^^>s appears to have been origin- 
1 .; ally compiled for the church of Shaftesbury, for it has 

additional commemorations of St. Eilward the Martyr, 
and a festival of St. Elgiva the wife of Edmund the 
' Magnificent, both of whom were enshrined there. As 
the same festivals are found in the ''Red Book of 
Derby,"* which has already been noticed as a Winchester 
manuscript,* the insertion of St Byryne's name must 
also be connected with Winchester. And indeed the 

' The notes which follow are chiefly derived from Mr. Dewick's 
Inlfodaction to the re|iriiit of Tlu Mariilcgt (H. Dnulshaw Soc.)> 

^ " 'See Warren, Letfrk Missal, App., p. 271. • > Page 204. 
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Martyrology of Whytford mentions hit commemoralion 
on December 3 as a Winchester festival. 

\Vc have an incidenul note which shows that St. 
Berin's Day was kept at Dorchester. It occurs in a 
deed executed in the year 1458, whereby the abbot and 
convent grant to Edmund Rede, esquire, the advowson 
of the church of Werplesgrave or Warpsgrove, reserving 
to themselves a yearly pension of forty pence to be paid 
to them by the rector for the time being ** on the feast of 
St Birin» bishop and confessor." ^ There the festival of 
September 4 would of course be ignored. It is ))ossible 
that there may have been a yearly commemoration of 
the false enshrinement in the abbey ; but in the absence 
of any evidence for this we must presume that the 
festival was that of the Deposition on December 3. 

It is curious to notice that within seven miles of 
Dorchester, where the convent so stoutly affirmed that 
they possessed the true body of St. Derin, the Bene- 
dictine monks of Abingdon duly observed the festival of 
his Translation at Winchester as well as that of his 
Deposition. They had also among their relics, according 
to an inventory taken by Abbot Faritius in 11 16, *'a rib 
of St. Birin" ;^ and it may well have been a genuine one, 
given to them at the time of the saint's enshrinement by 
St. Ethelwold, since the Old Minster had then been lately 
repeoplcd from Abingdon at the expulsion of the secular 
clergy in 963. The close relationship between the two 
houses would naturally ensure that sooner or later the 
festivals which belonged especially to Winchester would 

^ Ortul. de Borstall, f. cxxxrii, in Keiinelt, Par^ch^ Aniif,^ 
p. 676 (cf, Addington't Dorthtsitr^ n. 87). 
* CifVM, Mcnast, tU Ahingd^H (Rolb Ser., 2), VoL II., p. 158. 
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be observed here. And thus the Book of Jiiessed Mary 
of AMKHdon^ already mentionetP as having had its. 
origin from Winchester, contains a full service for l)Oth 
these days. The only missal corres|>onding with it in 
this res|)ect is that which las l)cen noticed as a com- 
pilation of the latter part of the eleventh century.* This 
Abingdon iKiok, however, is not a missal, and the services 
of St. Hirin are the only strictly liturgical portion of its 
contents. The inference is that it was written with a 
view to the introduction of these festivals in a church 
where they had not ])reviously been observed, so that it 
might l>e used on those two days as an api)endix to the 
existing missal. Hence we may Kup|M>se, from the date 
of the manuscript, that St. lierin's festivals began to be 
ke)>t at Abingdon al>out a century, more or less, after 
the Norman Con()uest. A parallel to this may be noted 
in a Pontifical of the eleventh century, now in the library . 
of Sidney Sussex College at Can>bridge,' which has at 
the end a single Nfass for St. Cuthbert*s Day, as if to 
introduce its observance in the diocese for which the 
Pontiiicai was compiled, llut the services in the Abing- 
don book are of little value in themselves. While each 
of the two days has its proper collect, secret, preface, and 
post-communion, none of the eight passages has any 
special fitness for St. Uerin's festivals except that he is 
mentioned by name in each. With a change of name, 
each would serve equally well for any other confessor- 
bishop. The preface for September 4 will serve as a 
ipecimen : 

It is very meet • . « eternal God : Whose mercy we 

* n<idl. Ml. Pigby 39* Sec aiNivc, p. xvii. 

* Above, iv 905. ' >Y«fTen, ijifrU Missai^ App., p. 30a, 
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implore, that we who celebrate the translation of the 
holy bishop Dyrin may bo made worthy to serve Thee 
faithfully, and so to be nourished in the present that 
after the debt of the flesh is paid Thou mayest cause us 
to 1)0 joined to his glory. 

Immediately l>cfore these liturgical passages there is 
*' A \\om\y {oMe/i'a) to be solemnly recited on his sacred 
festival." It is evidently inserted here for the pur))Ose of |i 

l)eing read at the celebration of the Mass. As it is in |^ 

itself l)oth curious and interesting, and as it contains ij 

|x>ints which serve to illustrate St. Ilerin's history, an ;i 

ICnglish rendering of the Homily will lib given in the !; 

Ap)>endix.^ 

And immediately after the liturgical {lassages the 
manuscript gives the heading of " A hymn of rejoicing 
(catMfH juhilatioms) composed alphal»etically in metre 
concerning St. Hirin, and [to Ik; sung] in his praise, or 
whenever thou wilt, for the festivity {i^auJio) of his 
Deposition, which is the third day liefore the nones of 
December.** lUit the folio which contained this hymn is 
lost. The JubUatio was one of the titles of the hymn 
api)ended to the Cir.idual, which was sung Ix^tween the j 

Kpistle and Gos|>el ; its more usual titles being Prosa or J 

Sequential We may conclude that this was the character j 

of the hymn which has unfortunately disap|)earod from / 

the Abingdon manuscript. 

We have, however, a Prose of St. Berin in the earliest 
Tro])er, or book of Proses, which has been preserved.* 
As it contains a litany in which Ethelred is prayed for as 

> Note VI I. 

* Sec Scudamore, AWiV. Euch,^ pp. au, 255 (ed. 1876). 

* MS. IkKil. 7^5. Sec IleiKlcriun'i York il/iiJit/ (Surteei Soc., 
60), II., p|). xviii, 297, and Maskell, /IAtm. AV/., I., pp. xl, xli, 
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the reigning king, it cannot have been compiled later than 
the year 1017. It contains ninety proses, several of which 
arc believed to have been com|K>sed by Alcuin, the famous 
master of the Cathedral School of York in the eighth 
century. The iniluenre of Winchester m this compila- 
tion is manifest ; for the only festivals of saints to which 
as n^any as three secpicnces are assigned are those of tiie 
lUessed Virgin Mary, of All Saints, of SS, I^cter and 
Paul, and of St. Swithun ; and of eight saints of later 
than ai>ostolic date only St. Swithun, St. Ethelwold, and 
St. Benedict have more than one sequence assigned to 
them ; while the only olher English saint in the list is 
St. Augustine. The following is a translation of the 
Prosa dt Sando Birino (No. xxxvii.) : 

••AUduyA. 
.Sky, sea, cnrlh, an<l oU things that arc, 
To llie Lord Wiio rules the heavens with highest (wwer let the 

pi|>cs of praise be joyful, 
Ami let this present throng with kindly mind and harmonious 

voice sound forth their songs. 
For lie ilie broad places of the world and the long spaces of 
r the lands 

*| Hath enlightened with catholic <loctrinc, giving them Ills tacretl 

^j comnsandmcnts, 

■ i l!ho«ising a|)03tolic teachers endowed with strongest faith 

»;. And holinetis, and also with wondrous knowledge. 

*'• From their lofty and conspicuous citadel 

'^^ Comes Hirin like a shining jewel ; 

/I And this province through the merits of his virtues 

Holds the catholic >acramcnts and foundations. 
Ilim G« <rs providence Inrfore the ages filUd with so great grace 
That he came to' the liarbarous nation of his own accord, 
! snp]X)rtetl by intrepid faith. 

The kmg in tlie Invcr of regeneration he speedily regenerates, 

and the vast nation he fornix for the hcavenlv kingdoms. 
AU ye, lift up the heads of your mind on high, bring to Christ 

the songs of praises with clear-sounding voice, 
That He hath granted ns so great a candle of light by the 
presence of this Father, 
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\jct xkt all cry aloud ln|>ctli«r with one iicconl, O ChrUl, save 
tu for ever.**' 

We may notice lastly the invocations of Sc. Berin in 
some ancient litanies. One such litany, for s|)ccial 
UHe in the New Minster at Winchester, is contained — 
together with a misccUnneous collection of notes, 
devotional, astronomical, medicnl— in a manuscript 
written by ^Clfwine who liccame abbot of that house in 
1035. This litany invokes ''Sancte llirine*' in a series ' 
of twenty-four confessors.^ Atid in the '* Rett Dook of 
Derby," already noticed as a missal of the same monastery 
written al>out the date of the Norman Con(|uest,' there 
are two litanies, one in the Order of llaptism and the 
other in that of the Visitation and Unction of the Sick, 
in each of which St. Hirin is similarly invoked.^ And 
there is the same invocation, SaMcU Byriuf ora, in a 
litnny contained in the manu8cri()t which was written 
under Winchester influence either for Peterborough or 
for Ely al)out 1037, now in the Bodleian Library.* 
Another early instance is in the manuscript already 
mentioned which has been assi[;ned to the time of 
King Canute.*^ It has an "Oratio ad Sanctos Con- 
fessores" invoking, after certain others, '* Judoce, Byrine, 
Swythune, Grimbolde, Athelwolde." These names 
obviously come from Winchester. St. Judoc was a royal 

' UnrdyV Dis<ripiix^ Catalogtu^ I. i., pp. 237, 338, mcntioni 
aUo (Nov. 630, 635) a 1^1 in hymn in honour of St. Itirinut in Mm. * 

Alen^on 4 nl' (he twelfih century, and lome French vcrMS in Ms. 
liihi. de la Vilic de Koucn, lli»i. 83. 

* CoU. Ms. Titus D. xxvi., in Uirch's Lihcr Viia i*f HytU^ App. 
IX, p. 364. 

* I'agc 304. ^ Warren, LeofrU Missal ^ App.i p. 273, 

* Ma. Douce 396. See abovei p. 308. 

* Arundel Ms. 155. See above, p. 307, 
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2l8 ST. DERIN 

j I hermit of Brittany who died about 668, and whose relics 

were brought over to the New Minster at Winchester by 
1 1 some refugees in 903, the same year that St. Grimbald the 

abbot died and the New Minster was ponsccrated.^ In 
several of the litanies which have been mentioned these 
two saints arc invoked among those connected with 
! Winchester. 

In the Sarum Processional the litany for the Friday of 
I ;i, the second week of I^nt invokes St. Birin among the 

other saints (Sancte JUrint 0ra\ and there is the same 
invocation in the litany of Rogation Monday. In the 
latter case his name is the last in a series of twelve con* 
fessors, and in each case it is placed after St. Swithun, so 
little was St. Berin's tmc (lasition realised. It should be 
ji^/ observed that although the book is ''according to the 

V' \ Use of Sarum/' the first edition of it was printed in 1508 

under the auspices of Bishop Fox of Winchester,^ and 
as older copies arc not forthcoming it is im]K>ssible to 
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( I ' , say whether names were added or altered in accordance 

\ I } ; with Winchester usage. 

The Sarum Manual has a litany for the commendation 
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of a soul at the point of death, in which St. Birin's name 
«;: stands in its true historical position. Among six English 

y j'; confessors he is invoked (Sancte Birine intercede) second, 

IM; afterSt. Augustine and before Saints Swithun, iSthelwold, 

ij ; ; Dunstan and Cuthbert.' But in the corresponding litany 

of the York Use, in the Order of the Visitation of the 
Sick, there is no invocation of St. Birin, nor in other 
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' A.S. Chr.,a*903. 

* Ilendenon, Pr§ctss^ tid Untm EccL Sarttm, p. vl See pp. 
36, 108. 
' ilendenon*! Y^rk ^Aifff«r«/ (Surtecs Soc., 63), App^i p. 53^ 
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litanies of the York IVocessional and Manual, though St. 
Swithim's name occurs in thein.^ Thus we find that 
invocations of St. Swithun had been introduced into this 
ritual in both the leading English Uses, and St. Birin's 
name was subse(iuently added in the Sarum Use but 
» never in that of York. It would be easy to enumerate 

other examples of such litanies in which this name is not 
found; and its absence from these forms of devotion 
shows the neglect into which the saint's memory had 
fallen in the mediaeval Church, as clearly as iu omission 
in many modem books of English history shows the 
prevailing ignorance of the high ])osition which he held 
among those who made England Christian. 

' llendenon't Y^rk MantttU (Surlccs Soc, 63), App., pp. 
44. 16& 
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I |: CHAPTER XV 

I 

I . CHURCH DKDICATIONS AND MODKRN MEMORIALS 

I 

*' But dearer fur (he churchyard-slope 

![' ... We trod at even-rall» 

i >1 Ikneath the graceful window-line 

I -'! l*hat deckx the southern wall 



I Of that majestic minster, named 

From l\*ter and fram ]*aul» 

O river-marge of purest fame 
{j When Oxford's self was not ! 
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O ne'er by Hri(ain*s ongeUfriends 
Through changing times foi^got ! 
/! ;;• To fancy s eye what forms return ~ - 

To glorify the spot I 

. • A Hishop, whom the love of souls 
From Oenoa's |K>rt could bring, 
\y-- With clerks to aid in solemn rite, 

/' J,! ■ And boys to serve and sing, 

j ; fi^ Is here, to make the Thames a font 

(;••<• For our West Saxon king. 

All hail, llirinus I not in vain 
- Thy zeal to teach and pray ; 
^ The House ordaino<l to wax in might 

*i p Till Kngland owns its sway 

i' ''> In this thy convert, Cyneeils, 

i 'j Is Christianized to-day. 

.: V Uright's Hymns and other Versts (ed. 3). 
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DoRCHESTKR Abbry,^ according to Dugdale, ** was built 
by Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, about the year 1140, 

* Fuller, in his Wortkitt </ Engtand (Oxfordshire, p. 331 ; see 
jli I Addington's /V/vArr/rr, n. 43, Note C)i speaks of a monastery here 

1' ,!• -' in the ninth century, called CoinMcuse^ to which St. Edwold, the 

i, ;;< brother qf St. Edmund, retired ; but the reference to Malmesbury 

|, 1 ihowt th'M Ihb was Ccme Abbey in Dorset, Gesia Pontiff II. 84. 

J \ 
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to the honour of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Birinus.** ^ 
It does not appear that the older church had borne this 
dedication. And when the church of the Austin canons 
was thus re-dedicated, St. Peter's name was still allowed 
to stand as the most prominent of the three ; for the seal 
of tlie abbey, appended to the deed of acknowledge 
ment of the king's supremacy in 1534 in the chapter- 
hotise at Westminster, calls it Com^tntus Sancti Pctri^ 
and bears a figure of St. Peter with the keys.* 

After the translation of St. H jrin's relics to Winchester, 
according to Malmesbury, ** he is accounted the ])atron 
of this city after (rod."* And Kudbome, the Winchester 
historian, calls him *' the first |)atron and n|X)stle of this 
province/'^ The ancient Homily for his festival makes 
much of this (xitronage.^ And in the preface of the Mass 
of his Deix)sition in the Winchester *' Missal of Jumi^ges" 
the worship|)ers arc '* rejoicing in his present patronage.'* ^ 
The patron saints of the cathedral are reckoned as six 
in number, namely SS. I'eter, Paul, Birin, Swithun, 
Headda, and Kthelwold.* Wo learn from a late copy of 
the Saxon Chronicle ' that " Cenwalh had the minster at 
Winchester built in St. Peter's name." Soon afterwards, 
if not at first, the name of St. Paul was added ; for Bede, 
relating St Berin's translation thither, calls it "the church 
of the blessed ai)Ostles Peter and Paul." Rudborne, 
after the strange misstatement that St. IHrin had dedi- 

> DugdAle, A/oMastic0it, Vol. VI., p. 323 (ed. 1836).' 

* Sigiiliim C'jttwntus Sawti Ptin Dortts, Addiiigton, pp. 96, 
104. 

■ GtsL PoMt,^ II. 75. 

^ Hist, Ala/or l9^iHU»., II., c. iii. {An/r/, Sacr,^ p. 192). 

* Appendix, Note VII. * Aliovc, p. 203. 

* See Dean Kitchin's Serten t/ IFifukisUr CaiMrai, p. 14. 

* Ml. Cott. Domit. A. viii. 
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j cated it to the Holy Trinity, adds that It was known 

in his time as the Church of St Peter^ St. Paul, and St. 
Swithun;^ and he also si)eaks of St. Swithun as ''the 
8|)ccial patron of this church."^ 'The name of St. 
Swithun was added when the church was re-dedicated in 
980 after its repair and enlargement by Bishop £thelwold» 
. at the same time tliat the relics of the saint were enshrined, 
and from that date it was commonly called St. Swithun 's.* 
But it docs not ap])ear that the name of St. Berin, or 
those of Saints Headda and Ethelwold, were ever added 
as among those to whom the church is dedicated ; but 
j 1 1 j ! they were accounted patrons because they were enshrined 

i ! j in it. 

\l^ \ . There seems to be no record of any other church 

! ^ \ bearing St. Berin's name in ancient times ; and this is 

one among the many proofs of the lack of honour that 
[ 1 was paid to him. 

\ { Two churches in Scotland, however, have been spoken 

of as being dedicated, the one certainly, the other pro- 
bably, to St. Bcrin. The one is a parish in Ayrshire 
^ • bearing the name of Kilbirnie, '' the church of Bimie." 

N According to the Nmf Statistical Account of Scotland 

I , (1845)^ the Bimie of this dedication is Birinus, though 

I i no trace of any commemoration of him survives, whilst 

[| f i that of St Brandane, the apostle of the Orkneys, is still 

v| i ; observed in the village by a great annual fair on May 

M I 28, known as '*Brinnan's Day.*^ This seems to be 

\\ \- sufficient proof that the Scottish Brinnan or Brendan, 

r I ! . • rather than the apostle of AVessex, is the saint who gave 
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^ Hist. Major Winion,^ 11. 1 c. ii. (Angt^ Sacr.% pp. 190, 19a). 

s/»/V. IlI.pC. xH. (p. 223). 

* Mailer's H^imkttUr^ II., pp. 7, 8 (1809). 

^ Aynhlre, p. 689. 
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his name to Kilbimic, unless there is direct evidcncei 
which is not given, for the other dedication. The state- 
ment has been endorsed by Dishop Forbes in his 
Kalcndars of ScoitUh SainH?^ Yet the name of Hirinus 
does not appear in any of the ancient kalendars contained 
in that volume. ^Ve are reminded, indeed, tliat it is 
found in the Irish Martyroiogy of l>onef^al ; but there, as 
has been already noted,^ it was inserted from the earlier 
Martyrology of Gorman^ into which it had been copied 
from an English source. Bishop Forl>es adds also that 
'* probably the parish of Dumbamy, in the most beautiful 
part of Stratheam, takes its name from this saint.** ' But 
this seems to rest upon no evidence other than the re* 
semblance of the name, and Dumbamy is probably, 
from Dun and Barnach^ '*the Stronghold of the Pass.*' 

In recent years a church of St. Birinus has been dedi* 
cated at Morgan's Vale in the parish of Downton in 
Wiltshire;^ this being part of the lands with which, 
according to the Charter of King Athelstan already 
noticed,^ Cenwalh originally endowed the see of Win- 
chester. Still more recently the chapel of the Bishop's 
Palace at Bristol has been dedicated "in memory of 
St. Birinus, St. Chad, and St. Aldhelm, the apostles of 
the several parts of this diocese." * 

A beautiful little chapel of St. Birinus, which also 
deserves mention, was erected at Dorchester in 1849 ^o^ 
the worship of the Church of Rome, with a fine statue 

I Paget 279, 28a See also Dui. of Ckrisiian Bhgr.t art. 

* Page 208. * KtJ. tfScoiiisk Saifiii, p. 28a 

^ F. Arnold Foster, Siudits m Churtk IkJUaiioHS, I., p. 395. 

* See above, p. 109. 

* 0$tanfiaHf June 3« 1901. 
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224 ST. HERIN 

of the saint adorning its western front* and with repre- 
sentations of scenes from his history in the chancel 
windows, in one of which he receives his commission 
from Po|)e Honorius, and in the other he is baptising 
King Cynegils. 

Certainly of late the memory of the great missionary 
has been receiving fuller recognition. The restoration of 
his statue among the rest on the great altar-screen of 
Winchester Cathedral has been already described. And 
upon the episcopal seal engraved in 1895 for the Bishop 
of Winchester, St. Berin's figure occupies the central 
niche, between St. Peter and St. Paul. '* As missionary* 
bishop he holds in his extended right hand a baptismal 
i H shell, ami in his left a crozier. The waves beneath his 

feet recall the legend of his having walked upon the 
English Channel dryshod."^ 

His figure is represented also upon the pastoral staff 
of the Bishop of Reading, holding in his hand the 
Chalice and Host, presumably with reference to the 
mediaeval legend. Here, therefore, as on the Winchester 
seal, the legend is well taken to serve as a parable of the 
saint's work and his courage in facing the perils of the 
sea to bring the Sacraments of Christ to England. 

In stained glass St. Berin has been occasionally 
depicted, but the small panels in the choir of Dorchester 
Abbey, already noticed,' are probably the only ancient 
examples now remaining in which he appears. In the 
modem glass of the east window of this church there are 
four well-executed panels, representing St. Peter and St 
Paul with two bbhops between them ; the one being St. 

> tViMkisitr Diocesan CkrcnUU^ May 1896, p. 68. 
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Bcrin, aa the third patron of the Abbey, holding Chalice 
and Host, and the other being Rcmigius, holding a church 
with three towers, as the founder of Lincoln Minster. 
There also a new light has recently been placed in a re- 
opened Norman window of the nave, as a memorial to the 
late vicar, William Macfarlane, the foremost restorer of 
the church and founder of the Missionary College at 
Dorchester. The plan of the subjects in this window was 
suggested by the eminent Church historian, Dr. Bright. 
It contains a full-sized figure of " Saint Birinus " ; above 
this is a panel in which the bishop is being enthroned by 
the two kings, and Dorchester Church is at his feet ; and 
another panel below represents the Baiitism of Cynegils, 
who kneels, holding his sceptre, while the bishop pours 
the water from a shell upon him, and St. Oswald as god- 
father is behind him. In the apex of the window is the 
shield of the abbey, bearing St Peter's keys and St. Paul's 
sword. 

In the Lady Chapel of Winchester Cathedral the south 
window contains glass in memory of Bishop Anthony 
Thorold,St. Berin's eighty-third successor in that bishopric. 
It represents scenes in the Life of our Lord, while the 
upper lights have figures of St. Berin, of Pope Honorius 
who sent him, and of Saints Swithun and Alphege. 

St. Berin's history is said to have been represented at 
Lincoln Cathedral, both in the sculptures of Remigius' 
work in the west front, and in the glass,^ whether of St 
Hugh's time at the close of the twelfth century or of later 
date. But the subjects of the Norman sculptures are all 
scriptural,* and the existing remains of ancient glass 

^ Warton, Ilisiory of Smglisk PMry^ Vol. I., Dimert. II. (1774). 
* See a paper by Dp. TroHope in lAncoin Dm* AnkiL S$f, 
Ref^i^ 1886. p. 28a 
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226 ST. BERIN 

' show nothing which necessarily connects itself with St 
Dcrin. He is commemorated at Lincoln in modem 
glass in the bishop's chapel at the Old Palace, and 
with him are St Paulinus, St Guthlac, and St Hugh. 
Another example, though in a less conspicuous place, 
seems worthy of being noted here« In the Normnn 
church of lUcwbury, at the foot of Chum Hill where the 
tradition tells that he began his mission in the midland 
district,' there is a well-executed window representing 
St Berin, with the designation of '* Apostle of the 
Western Knglish,**^ in accordance with his original com- 
mission from Honorius ; and in a small ixinel below he 
appears baptising King Cyncgils, with St. Oswald standing 
t)estde die font. In the neighbouring church of Wantage, 
also, St. Ikrin ap|x:ars, holding Chalice and Host, 
together with St. >Vo1fstan of Worcester atid St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, in a window of the south chai)el which has been 
('^ renovated as a memorial to the late William Butler, 

successively Vicar of Wantage, Canon of Worcester, and 
Dean of Lincoln. 

St. Berin has his place also, with eleven other first- 
founders of the Anglo-Saxon churches, in a window given 
by the Uite Duke of Westminster in the north transept of 
St. Paul's Cathednil ; though there seems to be no name 
or sign by which his figure can be distinguished from the 
other bishops. With him are Augustine and Mellitus, 
who had gone before him ; and his own contemporaries, 
Paulinus and Aidan and Felix ; and those who followed, 
Cedd and Chad, Diuma, Erconwald, and Wilfrid ; and 

^\■ ' ' Aliovc, p. 117. 

4 {I ' * The inscriptioii is, **S, BMhus AhrL Oteid, Atcst. A.S. 

\ ;l • 6;a— /I.5. Hursus. Vivat in Xra.-^ILP.U 1887." It wm the 

Sift of Dr. Lkklon in memory of a friend. 
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bstly Theodoret who was the great organiser of the 
results of their work. The opposite window, in the south 
transept* is occupied by twelve kings under whom .the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy were broiiglit into the 
Church. First in order is Ethelbert of Kent; and 
among them are also Cynegils the convert of St Berin, 
and Oswald who aided his mission, and Ccnwalh the 
son of Cynegils,^ It is well that on the sacred spot 
where Christ is worshipped in the midst of the wealth 
and splendour of England's capital the light of heaven 
should fall through the bright memorials of our first 
Christian kings and of the saints who taught them the 
Christian Faith. 

* See a paper on Tk^ Jfeceni DerpraiUn tf Si. Daaft [b/ the 
nithop(nrowiie)ofStepney], 1896. 
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APPENDIX 



NOTE I 



lUOCBSSION OP BISHOPS PROM ST. . BBRIN TO THE BISHOP OP 

1 OXFORD > 

I » 

! I. St. Berin, lit mtssionaiy bishop io Wessex and Mercia, 635 

j 2. Acilbert, 2iid „ „ „ „ 650 

', 3. Wini, bp. in WesMx, 662 Janimnan. bp. in Mcrcia« 662 

J 4. litothcre, „ „ 670 Chad, bp* of IJchficId, 669 

! i, Ileadda^bp. of Winchester, 676 Winfrid, „ „ 672 

i| 6. Daniel, „ „ 705 Saxulf, „ „ 675 

II 7. Hunfertht „ „ 744 Hcdda, „ „ 691 

8. Kynheard, „ „ y$l Aldwin, ,, „ 721 

9. Elhelhard, ;, r. 766 Torthelm,bp.ofI>eicester,737 
la EcgbaM, „ r. 770 to 781 Kadbeit, ,, 764 to ^81 

\ II. Unwonn, bp. of Leiccstefi 78 1 

A ' , 12. Wcrcnl)ert, „ „ 802 

1 13. Hrethun, „ „ 816 

I 14. Aldred, ,, ^ S39 

] 15. Ceolred „ „ 840 

16. Alheard, bp. of Dorchester, 869 

17. Ccolwulf, „ „ 909 

18. Winsy, „ .„ f. 909 

19. Oskvte), „ „ 950 
aa Leoiwin, „ „ 958 

\ 21, Eadnoth, ,, ,, t, 965 

\ 22. Escwy, .„ „ €. 975 

't 23. Alfbelm, „ „ 1002 

;i 24. Eadnoth II., „ 1006 

* As it is impossible to fix the date at which Dorchester passed 
from the jorisaiction of the West Saxon to that of the Mercian 
bishops, 661 to 777, it has seemed desirable to gire the succession 
] in both lines during that period.' 

.3 228 
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35. Ethdrie, bp. of Dotdicrter, 

96. KadiuHh III., „ 

97. Ulf, „ „ 

28. Wulfwy, „ 

99. Remigius, „ ,1 

3a Robert BloeUf bji. of Lincoln* 

31. Alexander, ,, h 

3& Robert de Oicsney, 

33. Walter de Coutances, 

34. Hugh of Grenoble, 
35- William of Blois, 

36. Hugh de Wells 

37. Robert Grosstestc, 
3^, Henry Lexington, 
39. Richard Gravesend, 
4a Oliver Sutton, 

41. John D'AUlerbf, 

42. I lenry Burghenb, 

43. Thomas Deck, 

44. John G/nwell, 

45. John Bokyngham, 

46. I lenry Ikaufort, 
47* Philip Repingjdon, 

48. Richard Meming, 

49. William Gray, 
5a William Alnwick, 

51. Marmadukc lAimley, 

52. John Chaclwoith, 

53. rhoroas Rutherham, 

54. John Russell, 

55. William Smith, 

56. Thomas Wolsey, 

57. William Atwater, 

58. John Longlands, 

59. Robert King, 1>p. of Oxford, 

60. Hugh Curwen, „ 

61. John Underbill, ,, 

62. John Uridget, ,, 
63* John Howson, „ 

64. RIchaxd Corbett, 

65. John Bancroft, „ 
60. Robert Skinner, „ 

67. William Paul, „ 

68. Walter Blandford, 

69. Nathaniel Oewe, 

70. Heniy Comptoo, ' 
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[OI6 

i034 
[O50 

1053 
1067 

[O94 

"3 
148 

i83 

186 

1203 
1209 

254 
1258 
1280 

1300 
320 

1349 
'347 



1405 

1420 

I43« 
1436 

1450 
1452 

^479 

1480 
1496 

15«4 
iS«4 
1521 

1541 
1567 

589 

[604 

[619 

[628 

(639 

(641 

[663 

t665 

1671. 

1674 
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71. John Fell, bp. of Oxford^ 
73. Samuel Parker, 

73. Timothy Hall, 

74. John Hough, 

75. William Talbot, 

76. John Potter, 

77. rhomas Seeker, 

78. John Hume, 

79. Robert Louth, 

80. Jc>hn Butler, 
8t. ivdward Smallwdl 

82. John Randolph, 

83. Charles Mow, 

84. William Jackson, 

85. Edward Lcgge, 
86b Charles Lloyd, 

87. Richard Bagot, 

88. Samuel Wilbcrforce 

89. John Fielder Mackomest „ 

90. WillUm Stttbbs, 

91. Francis Paget 
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1676 
1686 
1688 
1690 
1699 

1715 
1737 

1758 
1766 

"777 
1788 

«799 
1807 

1813 

1816 

1837 

1839 

184s 
1870 

1889 

1901 
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NOTB H 

DKSCKNT or KING KDWARD VII. PROM TlIK KINGS OP THK 
WKST SAXONS, SHOWING THK CONNKCTION WITH 

KINO CYNKGILS.^ 

CERDIC 
CYNRIC 



I 



1 

3. CEAWLIN 


Cutha 


4. Cuthwine 


CEOLRIC cr CEOL 


5. Cutha #r Cttthwalf 


CYNEGILS 


6, Ceolwald 




7. Cenred 




8. Ingild 




9. Eoppa 





^ The names of thoie who reigned are printed in Capitals, The 
earlier names are taken from the Table in Lappenberg's l/isippy •/ 
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la Eafa 

II. Ealhmund i 

la. ECGDEKIIT 

13. ETIIELWULF 

14. ALFRED 

15. EDWARD TIIK ELDER 

16. KDMUND 

17. EDGAR 

18. ETIIELRED tiik UNREADY 

19. EDMUND IRONSIDE 
2a Edward the Exile 

21. Marcaret s Malcolm IIL of Scotland 

22. Matildas HENRY L 

23. Matildas Gepflrcy l*lantageiiet 

24. HENRY H. 

25. JOHN 

26. HENRY HL 

27. EDWARD L 

28. EDWARD H. 

29. EDWARD HL 
3a Edmund Duke of York 

31. Richard Earl of Camlind|;e « 

32. Richard Duke of York 

33. EDWARD IV. 

34. Elizabeths HENRY VII. 

35. Margarets lames IV. of Scotland * 

36. Tames V. 01 Scotland 

37. Alary Queen of Scots » Henry Lord Uanilcy ; 
3& JAMES L i 
39. Elizabeth s Frederic, Elector l*abtine 

4a Stiphias Ernest, Elector of Hanover [ 

41. GEORGE L 

42. GEORGE H. 

43. Frederick Prince of Wales 

44. GEORGE IIL ' 

45. Edward Duke of Kent 
48. VICTORIA 

47. EDWARD VII. 
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NOTE III • 

ON TIIK EKKIOY OK A BISHOP AT DORCIIKSTKR ^ 

There can be no doubt that the cfTigy of a bishop, now in the 
louth chapel of Dorchester Church, is the same that Leland described 
In his Itinerary in 1543 : 

"There yet remainiih the Image of Free Stone that lay on the 
Tumbe of Bishop iEschwine, as apjierith by the Inscription.^ '' 

Heame, in a letter of 1711 appended to his edition of this 
Itinerary/ writes : 

|| r ** I 8)Knt several Hours in the Church on nurpose to fmd out the 

j. j said Monument of Bishop i1£schwine ; hut I could not, after the 

I ' most diligent Search, And the least Fmgincnt of it. . . . I perceive 

|< 1 also by some Manuscript Taiicrs that Mr. Wood [Anthonv k Wood] 

I sought after this venerable old Monument to no purpose. ' 



! • i But Gough, in his edition of Camden's Britannia ( 1 789), * writes : 

jl , *' In the south aile lies the defaced freestone figure of a bishop, 

l| ; dug up lately in the north aile, perhaps i^Bschwine.*' 

It lay for many years on the altar-platform in the south aisle of 
the nave, until in the recent renovations it was placed upon a stone 
base against the south side of the choir-screen. 

/Kscnwine is only rcconlcd in the Chronicle as one of two prelates 
whom King Kthclred the Unready called upon, together with the 
^ traitorous alderman Allfric, to oppose the Danes in 993. By a 

1 charter dated 995, *' lieing smitten with fear of God," he restores to 

< the church of Canterbury, **to which it rightly belongs," the manor 

I , ' of Rishofough, which Archbishop Sigeric had given him *' as secur- 

ity ibr money received from him. * lie also assisted at the conse- 
cration of the monastery of Ramsey in Huntingdonshire in 991.* 
He died in 1002, after nolding the see twenty-three years.^ This 
appears to be all that is known of his episcopate, and his name 
"adds nothing to the history of the diocese." ' It is difficult, there- 
fore^ to imagine on what grounds a monument could have been 



in 

s 



See ch. XII., p. 178. ' Addington's DonkaUr^ p. 103* 

Vol v., p. 136. * Vol. I., p. 307, 

* Kemble, Cod. Dipl.^ III. 286. * Parker's Oxford^ p. 393, 

* Bp. Stubbt, AV .Ssr. ^«^., p. 334. 

* Parker's Oxfotd^ p. 138. 
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erected to him in the fourtcenlli ccnturv. Ami m Inland merely 
lays that the Mfgy *' lay on the tomb '* which an inscription imlicalecl 
as /ICschwine's, we may dismiia entinrly the iilea tliat it is his effigy, 
whctlicr Lcland read correctly or not the n«ime upon the tomb where 
it lay. Addinglon rightly says that the efligy " has been erroneously 
described as that of the Saxon bishop /Kschuine**' ^ 

Nor do we know anything of any contem|H>rary bishop to whom 
it can be assigned ; for it is certainly of too early date to represent, 
as some have suggested, Bishop l)e la licre of St. David's, who was 
a benefactor of tne bridge at Dorchester and was commemorated 
among the benefactors ol the abbey, and who resigned his bisho|)ric 
in 14&.* 

But it is stated in Gardner's History of Oxfonlshire that "in the 
chancel is the tomb of the founder, St. Birinus."' l*he eft'igy in 
nuestion does not apficar ever to have lieen in the chancel ; but it is 
tne only one that can liave been reoMMiably taken to be a memorial 
of the saint. 



NOTK IV 

ON TIliS W1NIX)\VS AT DORCIIKSTKK^ 

The beautiful ancient glass which depicts the story of St. Bcrin in 
Dorchester Ablicy is the more interesting as showing how the 
commemoration of tlie saint was kept in view in the successive 
enlargements of lliat church. The oldest acc«>UHt of it is in a letter 
of Thomas VVarton, dated Oxford, May. 28, 1785, from which 
Gough published an extract in the P'cti'ista AhuHmcHta of the 
Society of Antiquaries (Vtil. 11., Notes on Plates xxxix., xl., p. 3) : 
** I find at Dorchester the following imageries, either in painted 
gloss or in the masonry of the windows. Kirst window in the north 
aisle, from the west, the deck of a ship, with a head crowned; 
Birinus sailing to England. In the second, Birinus baptising 
Kinigils, king of the VVest Saxons ; Birinus in a green vestment } 
Oswald, king of Northumberland, his god-father, with attendants. 
In the fifth, under a bishop^ Samlus Birinm ; near him, the 
figure of llonorius, the Tope who sent -him to convert the West 
Saxons. These are in the glass." 

^ Dorchssttr, p. 36. ' IM. pp. 135, 6. 

* Ilishtyf Gaieiiiir and Dinciory ofikt C^uniy of (7j^n/ (1852), 
p. 830. 
«Seech. XII., p. 18a 
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That the u^rtA aisU means the natv is evident from Gough, ^ 
(in Camden's Britannia^ 178a Vol. L, p. 307), after descriotng 
chancel windows, adds that '* in the north window of the nav 
painted more of the history of Birinus " : and Brewer (in 
Oxfordshire volume of The Btauius of England onH Walts^ \ 
lished in 1818, p. 375) says that the " passages in the histor 
Birinus" in the east window " were removed about four years L 
to their present situation under the superintendence of Cap 
Kennett" (see Parker, D«rchistcr^ p. xxi, who, however, conf 
this glass with that of the Jesse window north of the altar, of wl 
' the writer of Skelton*s note says, in 1823, that *' Colonel Kennctt 
neither move nor add to the glass in this window. " Aniiq» of Ox/ 
skin^ Dorchester Hundred, p. 8). Hence it appcors that the 
and second of Warton's enumeration are the two large window 
the nave ; after which, passing over the two patchwork window 
the seventeenth century in what was formerly the transept, '* 
fifth window " would be the first of the earlv Decorated window 
the north choir-aisle, over the doorway x and we know from Gouj 
soGomt (as dted alx>ve) that one of these windows then contai 
' some of the glass which is now in the great east window, nam 
a kneeling figure of a monk named Radtilfus de Tiwt (see 
dington, p. 41). 

The scene of the voyage, described bv Warton as in the ** 
window,** and mentioned also by Heam in 1719 (see above, p. h 
blost. That "in the second "^is doubtless the panel now in 
. east window, where the saint's hand is raised in preaching to 
king, and Warton supposes that he is baptising him, as Aadin( 
(p^ 43) supposes that he is crowning him. The figures " in the I 
window '* are now in the lights of the scdilia, where Addington n 
like Warton, mistakes an orehbishop for a pope. Some ofthe g 
b said to huve been robbed from the church in the early days ol 
restoration, about l85S» when it Imd been carefully laid aside wil 
view to replacement ; and probably the picture of the voyage 
among this. 

The glass in the sedilia is described by the late Professor Freer 
(ParkePs DorckosUr^ p. 80) as **old qiass ofthe twelfth century" : I 
is, it had belonged to the Norman windows and had been replace 
the Decorated windows which superseded them. We have seen ( 
that some portions of the clan in the east window belonged to 
north aisle of the choir, which was built in the time of Edward 
and other portions belonnd to the windows which were inserted 
the nave in the latter half of the fourteenth centurv. Much of 
is probably of the same periods as the windows, but some ma) 
Norman. Addington (p. 4a) suggests that a king's head, with 
imcripcion S. MJImu m t R$x^ which Skelton 
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the north window of the nave,** may well be of tlie time of Henry 
III., who reearded this laint at hi« special potron. 

Warton's Tetter to Googh proceeds to describe also the scnlptures 
" in the east window of the cnoir, in the masonry." One of these he 
takes to be "& figure sitting, blessing a female figure kneeling before 
it t perhaps Birinus bletting the daughter of Kinigils before he married 
her to Oswald." Another he cal» *' a martjrrdom t perhaps the 
decollation of Birinus." But this is purely fanciful. The two sculp- 
tures, in the order in which he specifies them, representi the one, uur 
Lord rising from the tomb and the soldiers resting in front eif h ; 
the other, our Lord bearing the cross and Satan wnispering in His 
ear (see above, ch. XIL, p. i8o)l An inspection ol them shows 
how Warton mistook them. There is, however, a series of smaller 
sculptures, partly defaced, in the upper part of the window, and 
among time are three figures in a ship^ and also an adult baptism. ' 
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NOTE V 

ON THE TKNOR IIBLL AT DORCIIKSTKK> 

It is curious that St. Berin's bell, like tlte stone effigy already 
described, should have been connected with the name of Bishop 
/Uschwine. lleame, in his notes of July 15, 171 1, says that it " is 
dedicated to St. Birinus and /Eschwine ' ; but his next words, that 
it "was made at the charge of Fryer Astwood," show that he 
misread the inscription : Frategu lUHnt ^iws eouv0f§ in tine fine, 
Kaf /(astwoliL Seeing the rw in rhyme with Birinc^ in characters 
with which he was not familiar, and having much in his mind the 
name of Aisehwine which he had hoped to nnd on a monument,' he 
evidently read the final words as yEukwiue^ Fryer AsiwotJ. 
Similarly he mistook the words on the fourth bell, which by an odd 
blunder invoke Satuta Totna^ and thought it was dedicated to 
St. Anne. 

Of the date of St. Berin's bell, as indicated by its character, we 
have perhaps a corrolx>rative evidence in the founder's name, if we 
may suppose that **Kaf Rastwold" is identical with a Ralph 
Restwald who was a free tenant in the .neighbouring manor of 
Bensington in 1116, and was apparently assessed at four shillings in 
the first year of Edward III. among the princioal inhabitants of 
the place, where his iamily had been one of influence during the 
preceding century.* 

^ See ch. XIL, p. iSa. • See Note IIL 

* Pearman's Btntingi^H^ pp. 53, 541 6a 
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NOTE VI . 

« 

ON AN ANCIKNT RING FOUND AT DORCHESTER 

The tuppoccd Kniscoiial Ring of St. licrin has Ijcen mentioned i 
•everal recent worics relating to Dorchester, ond must not be Icl 
unnoticed here. . The first account of it aiii)ears to be given b 
Gough in his edition of Camden's /frifanttta, 1789, together with a: 
engraving of it. lie says (I., p^ 307) : 

'*In a garden behind the church was dug up in 1736 a sma 
ring of the purest gold, inscrilicd with the year of Uirinus' consecri 
tion, 636. In it was set a cornelian, the figure on which . . • wa 
supposed a mitre on an altar or pillar, by the late Mr. Bilson, 
proctor of the University Court, ami rector of St. Qcmcnt*s, Oxford 
to whom the ring was given, and who, after refusing twenty guinea 
for it, left it to Mr. Apniegarth, schoolmaster, next door to th 
White Hart, and he to Mr. Day, whose broUier, a wheeler, no^ 
it in 1781." 



This account is reiieatcd in Brewer's Hcaulia of Etiglatui aft* 
IVaUs, 1818 (Vol. XII., ]\irt II., n. 373), with a note tlmt ** the rinj 
it now in the (MMscssion of Mr. Philips, a caqKntcr, at Wallingford. 

Skelton also rci>eats this (1823), l*ut notes that *' there is a sharp 
ncss in the style of the figures, which, together with the character 
them, seems to indicate that the date was subsequently added." 

EiTorts to trace its ownership at the present time have failed 
But apart from the great improbabilit)r of a ring of that i^eriod bear 
ing a date, the letters whicn form this date, as figured by Gough 
are pronounced by exncrts to lie of late nieilin?val character ; and w 
must conclude that it they are represented with any approach t< 
accuracy, the date which is read as DCXXXVI. was probabli 
IQDXXXVI. 

The design upon the pern, as shown in Gough's engraving— 1 
short pillar with a conical head like a mitre and with infuls 
attached to the middle^is evidently a Roman m^h, the favourite 
symbol of good luck 1 and Roman gems of this kind were frequentl; 
iiucd in mediieval rings. We must therefore put aside as mythioi 
the supposition that tne rii ' ~ 
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Translation of a Homily for ihc festival of St. Birin from the 
Ms. of Abingdon Al)bey in the Ikxilcian Library (Ms. Digby 39^ 
foL 52a— 56a). 

A Homily to be solemnly recited on his holv Festival. 

Rejoice in the I^rd, dearly beloved brethren, who are come 
together for the sacred solemnities of our most holy father and 
protector S. Birin ; and be glad with sniritual joy, and from the 
mmost feeling of your heart praise togctner the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Girist, Who by the preaching of this holy priest has vouch- 
safed to bring this our province of the West Saxons from the errors 
of idolatry to the ack nowlcdgmcnt of 1 1 is own most holy Name. Let 
us therefore follow with one mind the footsteps of so holy a teacher ; 
let us not be degenerate sons of such a father ; but let us imitate 
with all the nobleness we can the holiness of behaviour of his life. 
Let us cast awav from us, according to that saying of the Blessed 
Apostle, the works of darkness, and let us put ujion us the armour 
01 light : let us walk honestly as in the Jav. For the night of 
ignorance is jvist, anil the light of true knowledge luu shined U]M>n 
us ; therefore let us walk as ciiildren of light in all chastity and piety. 
Let none of us have the seeds uf wickedness or malice hidden m our 
hearts ; for man looks on the face but God considers the heart, ami 
nothing can lie hidden from the eyes of Mis Omniiwtenoe. Let us 
prei)arc ourselves in all goodness, that this our illustrious prelate 
and pious preacher, Birin, — whose birth-feast let us to-day cclcl>rate 
devoutly, — may rejoice to bring us Ixsforc the judgment-seat of the 
most high Judge at the last day ; so that from the multitude of so 
many sons nis glory may be increased, and we with him may be 
found worthy to hear that desirable sentence : Come, ye bkissed of 
My Father, receive the kingdom which has been pre|)ared for you 
from the beginning of the world. He from (he heavenly country 
ceases not to aid our conflict daily with pious prayers, desiring that 
his dearest sons, whom with lathcrly love he has begotten in 
Christ, should attain to the glory'of the unending beatitudes Where- 
fore, brethren beloved, let every one in his own order, according to 
his opportunities, bravely resist the suggestions of the devil, that he 
may be made worthy to receive with our |>ious parent the eternal crown 
of triumph. For the sufferings of this present time» as says the 
Apostle, are not worthy to be compared with the coming glory 
which shall be revealed in us. Therefore the Divine Love has 
willed the time of our labour to be short, that the retribution of 
: our conflict may be unending, and that for our temporal tribulation 
we may rejoice in the reward of an enduring glory. 
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Therefore, when the acts of the priest beloved of God were beine 
read, brief as they were, we heard how great devotion he had in all 
froodness. We heard also the great ana wonderful and truly laud- 
able constancy of his heart in the Lord : for when the blessed Arch- 
bishop of the Church of Canterbury, Augustine (as it is read in the 
tots of this country), both by the request and by the exhortation of 
blessed Gregory, can>e with many teachers of the Christian faith to 
the province oi the Kentish men, which thus far had been given over 
to idolatry but was somewhat softened now ; this man m his own 
accord, with the advice of the blessed Pope Honorius, came un* 
daunted to this nation of ours, at that time most pagan, to do battle 
with the devil. And whereas the other ministereil the divine word 
with the support of many teachers, this man ministered it, so to say, 
alone, and yet not alone, for God ministered it with him. And it 
pleased the love of God that another thing also should be added for 
the greater credit of his preaching, as is plain to those who piously 
understand. When the kin^ of the aforesaid Kentish nation had 
heaid the word of life from his own teachers, he is reported, — that I 
may ufe the words of the historian, — to have made this reply ; 
Beautiful indeed are the words and promises which you assert ; but 
since they are new and uncertain, I cannot give assent to them and 
leave those whom I and all the nation of the English have so long 
time served. This therefore is what I would say : that although 
that blessed king before-mentioned did afterwanls believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ with his whole heart, yet at the beginning of the 
preaching he 'was darkened with gainsaying and doubtfulness of 
mind; and this was manifestly a more laborious work for his teachers : 
bat this our own exalted and beloved one obtained bv Christ's aid 
so much and so speedy grace at the very beginning of his discourse, 
that he heard naught oigainsaying and naught of opposing doubi, 
and perceived naught oT harshness ; but when he preached in the 
province. King Cvnegils himself without delay was catechised, and 
was washed together with his people in the font of baptism ; and in 
order that his believing with all his heart might be known to all, he 
granted to his regenerator with all eagerness of mind a city suitable 
lor his bishopric. And he adorned that city bydedicating churches, 
and by his |]ious labour he increased it with Christian people ; and 
when he was afterwards to receive the crown of life by the gift of 
the Supreme Rewarder, he was for a long period of time entombed 
in the body in the same church, iMt by the providence of God*s 
grace was afterwards translated into this our city i for he was given 
and granted to us, not for our merits but solely by the free mercy of 
God, that we might have his patronage and consolation* 

But that we may not seem ungratelul for so great favour, and mav 
not be Judged unworthy of the presence of such a father, let us walic 
with all the Mg^mett of onr mind and with all the power of our 
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Strength in the fooCstepi of his Iire« that we nMy become worthy to 
be made partakers of the blesscdncwi in which he reigns with Christ. 
Let no carnal desire, no worldly ambition, htnder our journey. Let 
us run by works of piety to the gates of the heavenly country. The 
citizens of the Eternal City are wailing for us. The King Himself, 
Who will have all men to be saved, is ardently longing, together 
with His Saints, for our salvation. For It behoves us to be fellow- 
workers in our salvation with Uim Who so greatly loved us that lie 
spared not His own Son but delivered llim up lor us all. I^ us 
love Ilim because lie first loved us. Let us do His will, iKcause 
1 1 is will is our happiness. Let us keep ever in mind what the 
Truth Itself answered to a certain rich man in the Gospel : If ihou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. What are the com- 
nmndments but love of God and love of our ncighliour ? On these 
two precepts hang all the Law and the Prophets. The love of our 
ncighljour, then, is proved in works of mercy. Therefore he that 
hath this world's sulistance, let him aid him that hath not : he that 
hath the knowledge of the doctrine, let him correct the erring ; since 
the Apostle James saith, Whosoever shall turn a sinner Irom the 
error of his way shall save his soul from death and shall hide the 
multitude of his own sins. We ought to know, beloved brethren, 
that as many souls as a man sliall have gained for the Lord, so many 
rewards shall he receive from God. ' Flow much glory suppose ye 
that St. Byrin has in the heavenly kingdom with Christ, who by his 
dilicent preaching won so innumcmble people to Christ on earth ? 
Or iiow great is the glory of his soul alx>ve the stars among the 
angels, while his body has so great honour among men ? Or what 
cannot he obtain liy the prayers of his piety in heaven, who shone 
with so great miracles in the world ? liut greater than all miracles 
is the perseverance of his evangelical preaching and the fragrance 
of holy brightness in his heart. For right manfully did he study 
to multiply the talents of the Lord's money that he had received ( 
therefore shall he hear with happiness the Lord saying to him: 
Well done, good and faithful servant ; because thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. Small are the good things of 
this present life in comjiarison of the good things to come ; but lie 
who laboun faithfully m these shall rest happily in those. This 
Saint, to whose festival you have been Willing to hasten together, 
laboured for the salvation of many s therefore shall he receive in the 
day of judgment the reward of many, I limself he weakened by the 
rigour of his alwtinence ; others he profited by the diligence €>f his 
preaching ; therefore stands he fortn worthy to be praised by all, 
aoeoiding to the word of Solomon the roost wise t The memory of 
the just is with praises, but the name of the wicked shall rot. 
While the life of the just shall lie ]iraised/ the iniquity of the wicked 
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|ik« fiUh U ahhorr«Hl by all What U happier than in a gootl con* 
¥irnali«iii todcterve etcinaUy tho|«)orvof hW^kkethieM from the l^ori), 
ami lo \Hf praiheil by ihtf iiuniih of all ineii ? l«et ui Ihiuk Oay by 

^ day I With what conrulcncD may y^e come \*cUue the triUuial ol iho 
nwwi hl|sh Ju(l|'«? What t^ooil W(»rk may wo bilni; with w*} IIU 
jiiktic« will acivpl no man « |HsrMm, Imt I lu Hhatl cvmler to cvf ry 
man aci'orilini* lo hit work* } ami he who laUnira tho mi»ro iu the 
work of i«o«l tthall recvive Iha moio rowanl in the kingtlom of {\ok\. 

' \jti every man hi the i»ame calling wherein he was callcil, therein 
manfully woik oul hit own lalvalion. To all men the gale of (he 
heavenly kin|;«Uim oi>ens } bul ihe cpiality «)f their ile«evti |irtni<a in 
one, ilriveh tml another. I low minerablc i* it A»r a man to lie »hui 
oul from Ihe yhiry of Ihe sainta, and to lie a^uki^neil with the devil 
lo eternal llameii 1 'V\w Ininlen of nxn* phmgeii tne M>iil in hell : the 
alaimlance of rij^hteoukneM liflii it up to heavenlv gloiy, l^t u« 
oftener fm^uent the (-hurcli of Cluiil } let u« hear in it more 
ilililjenlly the wor«U of iiml ; ami that which we receive with the 
ear let uh keep with the heart, that wo may bring Airlh the fiuit of 

t'tNKi work, in |ialience ami bi«>therly love Uti every one ktmly to 
irip another, l^t us have ilio illuilriouiiexampleii ul the nuuit holy 
liyrin our father abumlanlly Wfore ua, in every iluty of cliarity, in 
fervtHir of f«uth, in lung-kuOt^t ing of ho|Hs, ami in |>erMSverance in all 
gCHHineiM. While we celejirate him with so great praise anil love 
him with BO great love. Wi us with (ull intentness of mind follow his 
foolsiciw in all holy conversation 1 so that running (he way of his 
life we may deserve to receive (he glory of eternal bUsse<lnek« with 
him, by (he aiil of tin) Ktemal Kiiigi our l4>rd Jesus i'hrist, Whii 
wiih (he Kalher and (he lluly ilhosi live(h ami reigne(h (<od for 
ever ami ever« Amen, 
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Bede, shrine of. 177 

Bedford. 74 

Bells, legends of. 150 if. ; at Dor* 

ehesier, 150 sf., 18a, 235 
Bensington, or Benson. 74-77t 

95-97, 199; balf-bundred of, 

96 
Benioii. Abp., 50 
Berin, St. his mission, ix, $4 s^q„ 
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67 Ml/., 118 jf/.. 134 tf. ; arrival 
at Uorchrster. 77 if, : first 
baptisms. 81 sqq, \ seltkenient in 
See. 86 tff, ; mroisiry in Wessex, 

' 100 J/^.; in Merda. in tqq, ; 
miracles, 13a sqq,\ death, 146 
ufq, ; legends. 150 sqq, \ trans- 
lation of relics and enshrinement, 
155 jyy., ai3; ecclesiastical 
suttts, 187 J/. : festivals, t99 j//. ; 
memorials, aao sqq, 
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196, 131, 193 

nenha, Q., 31 

Berlin, St., 169-173 
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Birin, Birinus, form of name, 45* 

Birine, ptesbyter, 49 
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Blewbury, 67, 83. lao i^., 996 
Blois. Bp.. Henry de. 159. t88 
Brewer's Oxfordtkirtt 934. 936 
Bright. Wittiam, 990, 99c ; EmitUh 

tkmrtk, X, 36, 65, 69. 86. 99 jf/., 

108, no, 190 if., 196 
Bristol, Bp. of. 50, 130, 997 
British Chttrch. 34 j/., 198. 130^ 

190 if. 
Britons, survival of, 135-130 
' Bromton. John. Set Jervaulx 



Brynsun (Bintan), St.. 158-160, 

17a 
Buckinghamshire, loo^ 193, 195, 

131 
Buryan, St., 47 . 

Bury Si, Edmmmtttt Anmals of, 39 
Butler, Alban. 139 
llutlcr, Dean, a96 

Cairn, 119 

Camden's iintammia^ xix, 107, 933 

Canons of Dorchester, i03 1^., 175 

Canterbury, 31, 86; Abpric., 34. 
186; Abps.. 31, 33 iue aiso 
Augustine, MeTlltus, llonorius, 
I>;usricdit. Theodore, Nothelm. 
WuUrcd. iiigcric, i€lfric. Robert. 
Thomas, Langton, Benson) ; 
Knlendars, 45, 907 ; Sl Augus- 
tine's monastery, xiii, 65 

Canute. K., tc8 

Ciipgra\'e, John, xx ; CkrwiUUt 
46. 88. 119 ; Nova Legemda, xx, 
39, 60, 63. 93. 103, 133 jy., 140 
J/., 151 if., 165 jf.. 900; English 
version, xxi, 47. 166 

Carat.icus, 74 

Cassan's Bps. tf Wiitckaitr, 87 

Castor, Northants., 80 

CMuvelkiuni, 74 

Cendda. SeeChoA 

Cendwalla of Wales, 69, 95 

— of Wessex, 194 

Ceawlin, K., ix sq„ 48, 66 

Cenulf, K., 49 

Cenwalh, K., 83, 94, 98, 105 if.. 
108-110. 148, 185 if.. i8sh*>93* 
931, 337 

Ceol, or Ccolric, 67 ^. ' 

Cerdic, family of, ix, 66 ; legend of, 

98 
Ceme Abbey, 930 
Chad, St., 190, 195, 993, 996; 

shrine, 153 
Chester, Bpric. 108 
CkUkaiir, Amm^li of, 146; Bpric, 



hlloomDi 
Chiltern Hilis. 74 j^., 19$ if., 199 



Cholsey, 67 iq. 
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Chronicle, Anglo-Saxon, lii jf.. 

. 37 ^M 45. SO* 55. •* W-^3» »«4 
j^., toS-tio. 114, 146-149* >56« 
17a. 186, 191-195 
Churn Knob. 67. 117-181 • 194 sf,, 

131 
Cirencester. 89, 119 
— > Richard of. xxtii 
Cloveshoo, Synod of. 186 
Coinwakh. 105. St* Ccnwalh 
Colman, Bp., 38 
Combe. Cwm, 135-127 
CompCon. Berks, 117, in6 
— Long. 137 
Cox, Magna DriiaHHia^ 150 
, Crake. A. D., 113. ii8» ia4 
Crediton. Bpric. 198 
Cressy. Ckuixk iiiti,, 139 
Cromwell. Thos., i6t 
Crowmarsh, 96 
Cuckhamsleyt 107-109 
Cutha, ix, 66 

Cuthbcrt, festivals of Sl, 904-908 
Cuthrad, K.. 37. 105, 107 sq, 
Cuthwulf. 66. 74 
Cwkhelm. 8r 89, 93, 104. to7 
Cwichclms-HlaWi 107. 6W Cuck- 

hamsley 
Cwm, &ti Combe 
Cyneburga. Sit Kyneburga 
Cyncgils, K., ix-xi, 35-47. 40. 

66-70, 77-87, 89-98, 997, «30i 

938 
Cynewttlf, 76 

Danks, 107. 1^4, 197 
Daniel, Bp., viii, xi, 194. aoa 
Dedications of churches, 990-933 
Dela Bere. Bp., 353 
. Derfy, Red liook tf^ 904, 9I9, 917 
.Deuadedit, Abp., 103, 190 
Devises, Richard of, xxv 
Duwick, Rev. E. S. , Thi MartUc^, 

919 

Dioeto, Ralph de, xxii, 39, ^1 
Diuma, Bp.. 195. 996 
Domesday, 68. 76, lao 
Donegal 5>r Martyrology 
Dorchester {DorcicHistrt), Oxon., 

Roman, vU, 79-75; West Sa»on. 

36 i^.. 40 Jy.* 67, .78, 86-95, 97. 



sq. ; the name, 79, 90, 9a; 
Mercian Bpric , 90 jy. , 194-198 ; 
Abbey. 76. 84. 91, 164-183. 990 
uf,, 934 j^., 339-936; hundred. 
96 uf„ 199; Roman Catholic 
Church. 333 ji/. 
— — {Dormottra^etin^^ Dorset, 

67.87-94 
Dorset, 33. 88, 93 if.. 193 
Downton (Dunton). 109 jy., 993 
Drogo, y$ta OswaUi, 79 
Dudda. Bp., 171 

Diigdale. AfanajiitOM, 114, 990 if. 
Dumbamy, 333 
Dunstable Annals. 39, 173 
Dunst.in, Abp. , xv, 158 
Dunwicb, B|Hic., ^3 
Durham, 904 ; JfSiit ^ 177 ; 

Reginaki of, 79 

Eadnotii, Bp., 174 
I'lalhenrd, Bp.. 90t 197 
Kinfrith. K., 38 
liAta. Q., 194 

Bp.. 196 if. 

Edburga. 158 

l£dda. Stf^Headda. 

Edgar. K.. xv. 103, 157 

Edmund. Sl, 334 

Edward Conf., slirine of St.. 176 

^— Mart., 66, 9i9 

ICdwin. Kh 31 if.f 34> 95* >07 

Ivdwold. St., 990 

Eirege. St, 158. 160 

Elgiva,Q., 313 

F.fieHsiSt LUir, 106 , 

Elmliam. Thoa. of, xxiv, cc, 103 

Ely. Bpric. 198 

Erasmus, ColloamUst 177 

Escuin, K., 156 

Escwy, Bp. Sit wEschwine 

Essebiensis, Alexander, 5«rAshby 

Essex, 39 

Ethelbald. K., 76 

Ethelbert, K.,31, 86, 195 

Ethelbufga, 31 if^ 80 «* 

Ethelred L, 178 

— duke of Mercki, 95, 199 
— > K. of Mcrcia, 196 

— the Unready. 68. 95, 158, 939 
Ethelwalcb, K., xiz-113, 194 
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Eihdwcrd, CArwv., xiU, 75, 83, ^t, 
■ III 
EihelwoMt np., sW if., xvUi, 109, 

156-161, ai3. aaa 
— festivals of, aoa, flo6 m. 
Eihelwttlf. K., 46 
Earner, 107 
Eustace, Abbot, 17a 
Exeter, Dpric., 198, tot 
Eynshain, 74 if. 

Fabyan's CkromUUs, 44. 177 

Kftlkner'i OxUrdskirt, 107 

Faritius, Abbot, 313 

Felire of Oengus, 908 

Felix. St., ix, 3a, 61, 106, aa6 

Fcretoiy, Fcretnim, 158, 160^ 
176 If. 

Fc&tivab of Si. Berin, 199 itf^, 

Fifiekl, Oxon., 97 

Kiiian. St., 38, 114, 195 

Fkivenoe of Woivesler. Ste Wor- 
cester 

Font at Winchester, 163 

Forbes, Up., Sctiihk Saimis, 
aaa so, 

Foster, F. A., DedktiihtiSt 093 

Fox, Bp., 160, a 18 

Foxe, Acit tmd AUitmmemii, 44, 

Franks 54 

Frethmund, Frnnund, St., 151 jf. 

Fridcswkle. St, shrine, 175 

Frithcsun, St., 157, t6o • 

Frithooa, Abp., 103 

Fttlbeit, Dp., xvfi 

Fuller. iyortkUs, 



Gaimar. i/isi,t xii. xxil, 4a, 81, 83 

Gardner's Oxfordshire^ 333 

Genoa, 36. jji, 53-55 

Gervase of Canterbury, 113 

Gewis, 14a 

Gewiissv, 35, 61-63, 71, 141 jy. 

Gbus at Dorchester, 4a. i8o-i8a, 

«87t «33-«3S 
• Glastonbury, aot, ao7 
Qkwonter, 89 
— Robert of, xxl, xxtt, 40 »q*t 

4s, 46, 48, 81, 91 
Goowia, /9W!fJltf , 139 



Gorman. Set Maitvrology 
Oosoelin's Lives: St. Augustine, 

XV ; St. Birin, xv, 56 Jf.« 59^ 60, 

63-65, 68, loi if., 134, 137 if.. 

140 if. ; St. Patrick, 151 : St. 

Swithun, XV 
Gough, Richard, 163, a3a-d36 
Green, J. R., Making of BmgUmd^ 

75, 89, lao. ia8 
Gragory the Great, 59 if., 55, 184, 

a38 
Gregory XIII., aoo 
GrimbakI, St, ao4, aoy, 217 iq, 
Grossteste, Dp., 17a if. 
Gtttblac, St., las, aa6 

Hami>sx>n, Kat€Hdars,^o6sq, , aio 
Hardy, Descripiivt Caiai^ xv sq,, 

xix, iff., ax7 
Harpsfcld, ///i/., 44 
Headda (Heddc, /Udda), 36, 40, 

90. iSS-«57. «S9. «6i sq„ 189, 

19a jq,t 196 
Hcarne, Titos., 181, a3a, 834-a36 
Mcrcfonl. Dpric., 195 ; Missal, 909 
Hertford, Synod of. 186 
Hewett's Com^m, 117 if., lai . 
Hexham, 197 
Higden, PofydktVMtcott, xxiii, 46, 

99i 98. 135 ^M M^t >7^ I9<^ 'f* 
Hilda, St. 196 

Hill's Bnglisk Dioceses^ 189, 195 
Hlothere, Dp., 36, 186, 189, 19a 
Holoombe, Oxon., 196 
Holy Holtt TV. 1^ 
Homily on SL Dlnn, xvii, 60, 915, 

931, 937-940 
Honorius, Abp., 33 if., 54, 115, 

181 

— I.. PbpC, 34 Sq,, 40, M if., 

57 H* "S ^'* 133* >38, t8i, 

«87. 933. 838 ^ 

— III., Pope, 165-17X, 900 

Home, Dp., 161 

Hugh, Dp. of Durham. 177 

— Dp. of Lincoln, 995 if. 
Hundred of Dorchester, 96if., 199 
Huntingdon, Henry oi; xxit, 79, 

to8, IS9 
Hwiccas, 89, X94 
Hydo Abbqr» CbnMr., xxiii, 54 Jf., 
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INDEX 



MS 



ii9f 135-13^ ^»^ Kalendor. 
ao6; A/^r F/Vir, 817. S01 
Winchester 

IcxNiBLO Street, lao 
lona. 34 

Ipiden. Oxon., 48, laa 
Irish Missiomirics. 55 
Italy, SI if. , 

JACOB, Adn.. 169 
ervnuli Chronicle |/7#vm/(M), wW, 
53. 55, 6o» 69, 64, 66, 84, 187, 

134. 140 ly.,- 149 
John, King. 76, 179 
Jonet,W. 11. iSfv Salisbury 
y«f^/Va/i0, 815 
Judoc. St. 81 7 
jumi^gcs, Abp. Robert of, 803. 

Set Missal 
Justus, lipn 3t« 33 

Kalknimrs, 44 jy., 147, 157. 

179. 199 j^f., 883. Ste a/j0 

Mortyrolocy 
KebK John, 168 
Kemble, Saxons, 54, B% 
Kennett. I)p.. Pantekwi Aitlh 

attiiifs^ 153 jy., 813 
Kybirnie, 828 
Kinlwrt, Bp., 178 
Kitchin, I^enn, 161 sq, 
Kyncburga (Cynebunsn), 79 $q: 

Langton, Aba, 165-169 
Lnppenbcrg, Attgloiaxam A'fM/s, 

830 
Lauimoe, Abp., 33 
Atfjf /Wii' Afass Hook, 88 
Lection, York Urevinry. Sei\wk 
I^icester, Dpric., 195*198, 888 
liclAiid, lohn, 47, 78, 178. 838 tq, 
Leofric. Bp., 801. See Missal 
Leulheriui. See Hlothcre 
Lichfield. Bpric, 195. 197, 888; 
Abpric, 49, 188 ; shrine of St 
Chad, i<3 
Uddon. H7P., 886 
Lincoln, 33, 5^; Dpric, 41, 131, 
149, 198, 880 \ue Undsey) ; Min- 
ster, 885 ; Bishop's chapel, 886 



Undisiame, ^5. iy. 97 
Lindsey. Dpric., 196-198 
Litanies invoking St Dirim ety 

HI' 
IJvere dt Reis, 47, ita 

liombords. 50-^ . 

London. Hiiric., 31-33, 190 m. ; 

St. l^nul's, 886 Jf. 

Lucius, K., 98 

Ludtow. Kak;ndar of, 909 

Lygeanbiig, 74 

Macpahlanr. William, 177. esc 

MalmcfclMiry, William of, sxiii, 38, 

49* 53* 55* ^> 8i« 83 i^.. 90b 

i<M, 134-136. 138. Ma. »47. I49» 

189, 198, 880 jy. 

Ms. Alcn^on 4., xxi. 817 
Arundel 155.. 807, 817 
lUbl. duKoi5368.,ud 
Ikxil. 40., lix, 80 
Oodl. l>igby 391, xW aq' 39, 

^ a»4. 837 

Bodl. Difiby63.,45, 147, 179, 

«'99 

Dodl. Douce 896., ao8, 817 

Cott. Tib. D. IV., xvi 

Cott Vitcll. A. XVIII., 805 

I<ansdowne 436., xviii 

Trin. ColL Oxon., Liher 

Fesiivitlis, xxi 

Afari/foffifOf iff Domegat, 47, 908 

— of GvrmiiH, 46, 907 
— ^ Konian, aoo 

— Saxon. 800 jy. 

— Usuard's. 800 

— ^ Whytford's, 47, 8I8 
Matilda (Maud), impress. 76, 165 
Mcanvan, Mconwnras, iia, 194 
Mcdlers' Bank, I89 
Medmcnham, I89 
McUitus, Up., 31, 33, 886 
Mercia, 33 ^*> 89, 93-95, 111-114, 

MetricalCEnglish) life of St 
Berin, xxi, 43. 57 jy., 65. 69 tq., 

81 Jf., 87. 9». 141. J43-i45. M9 
—— (Laun). See Ash^r 
Milan, 36, 51 
MiUier, Msi. e/ WimektUir. 139^ 

163 
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MiitBl of Jumi^ga, tM, 905^ 108, 

Ml 

— — of I..eofrlei 901, 005 

— of St. Au|pifttine*s, 900 

— of Weilminster, 900 
Xfonmouih* UeoflTrey of, i^o 
Morgan Vale, 993 

NsNNiui, 130 

Newington, Oxon., 95, 196 

NicholaB. St., 163 

Ninian, St., 184 

Northumbria, 39, 35-36. 69, 80, 

^ 95. i9«. »9S 
Nothelm, Abp^, li 

A'ava Lfj^itda, Stf Cnpgmve. 

&Cu^;ry, MichneU 908 

Offa. K..76. 188, 197 

Osmund, St., 901 

O&rir. K., 38 

Oswald. St., 34-38. 40 jy., 69, 71, 

77-83, 87, 93-95, 114, 191, 997, 

933 
Oiwy, K., 114, 190, 195 
Oxford. Bpric., 131, 198, 999 if. 
Oxfordshire, 66, 69, 74-76, 87-99, 
^ la/. 131, 197 
Oxnead, John of, CVIrv*., 160 

Paixravr, Angl0'Sax0mSt 195 
PftU at Dorchester, 183 
'^'•^faila or torfwnu^ I^S-VS^ 
— /tf///«»<w, 187 
Paris, See of. 191 

— Matthew, xxU, 53, icmt, 189 
Fsrker. Ihrehister, 73 jf., 84. 934 ; 

Barfy Hist, of Oit/wd, xlii, 501 

74, 939; Guidt $0 NiigkK 0/ 

Oxford^ 76, 196 
IVmrei. river, 94 
Paschal II., Pope. 187 
Pastoral staff of Dp. of Reading, 

994 
Pstrick, St, 151 
Plitnm saints of Dorchester, 91. 

991 ; of Winchester, 991 if. 
PiMiUniis, St, viii, 31 if.. 34, 54, 

I30i »67# M^ 
Psm, 51 

Psada, K., 111, 114, 195 



Penda, K., 80^ 89 if., 94 jf., 105, 

til. 114 
Peonna, Pen. 190 
Peterborough Abbey, xlii; Dprie., 

198 
Pipe Rolls, 99 

PoiyckromicoH, Sti Iligden 
Prosa of St. Ririn, 915 iff. 

QuiciiKi.M. Sti Cwichelm 

Radnoh (Rfiidenora), 95, 199 
Ram&btiry, Fipric., 198 
Ramstpr. Abliey of, 113, 939 

William of, xix jff . 

Rnstwokl, Ralph, 935 

Reade, K A., 193 

Reading Abbey, 68 

Remigius, lip., 995 

Repton, 195 

Richarti. Abbot, 179 if. 

Ring found at Dorchester, 936 

Ripon, 191 

Rislx>rough, 939 

Robert, Abp. Set Jumi^ges 

— of Gloucester. Ste uloucesler 

Rochester, Fipric., 31 if. 

Roger, Abbot, 179 

Rollright Stones, 197 

Roman Conquest, 74, 190, 199 if. 

Romsey, nunnery and Ms., xviii 

If. 
Rudbome, Nisi, WiHion.. xiv. 

XXV. 38, 55, 60k 98 If., no. 119. 

148. 156 If., 159, 164, 177, 187 

If., 199, 991 S^, 

Rum map Urbgen, 130 

Sabbrt, K., 39 

St Alban's Abbey, Cikronicit, xxii 

St Michael's Mount Kalendar of, 

44. «ii 
Salisbury, Jones' Dictum Hisiaryt 

54« 73. 185. Set Sarum 
SaMttilogiitm, xx - 
Sarum, Salisbury, Dprie. , 193, 

198; Kalendar, 900 .^ Litanies, 

918 If. 
Sfoiia$$dt Siaiislitai affoumi 0/, 

999 
SeotI, J. Oldrid, 84, 175 ^ 
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Scoitiih saints, aaj 

Screen at Winclicster, 160 sqq, 

Scutchamore Knob, 107, S$$ 

Cwichelms-Hlaw 
Seal q( Dorchester Abbey, sai ; ol 

]i|). of Winchester, aa^ 
Selsey. ii|>ric.. 194, iQt) 
Shaftesbury Chtirch, aia 
Sherborne, llpric. M, 193, 19B, 

90a 
Shrines, 157-160. 175*180 
Siildi*nact!ster, 196 
Sigeiic, Abu., aja 
Siiegrave, Lknm,, 113 
Sinodun, 7a 

SkcUon. Ox/ordshirt, a34« 936 . 
Snakes, legends of, 150 
Somcibet. 33. 193 
Southampton, 6a 
South Saxons. See Sussex * 
South Stoke. Oxon., laa 
Southumbiians, 195 
Southwell, llpric, 198 
Speed's Hislary^ 44 
Stephen Lani^ion. Alip., 165 t^. 
Stoke Row. Oxon.. ia3 
Sione, Staflbrdshire. 114 
Slow in Undsey. 174, 196 
Stubbs, Dp., lafi i^., 146, 17a. 197 

If. 333 
Surius, Lifeof St. Derin, xxi, ioa« 

133. "65 
Sussex, South-Saxons, 39 i^., 6a 

If. Ill Jf^.. 193 'f 
Swithun, St., viii. aoa ; lives of, 

«»^. 43* 85 : »*»'»"« of. «S7. 159. 
161, 164. 173. 176 sq, ; festivals 

of, aoi ig.t ao6, a 10, ai6 ; invo- 
cations of. ai7-ai9 ; patron 
saint of Winchester, aai jy., 
995 

Symmystat no 

Syon, monastery of, aia 

Tannkm. Dp., III. 115 If 

Taplow, 193 V'* '3' 

Taylor, Woras amd Places^ ia6 

Tliadioo, Dp., 130 

Thame, hundred of| 96 ; river, 79 

/f • 84. 96. 196 
Theodelinda, Q., 5a 



Tliendorr, Abp., 156 1^.« 186, 19a, 

195. M7 
Tlwnuu of Canterbury, Si«, i44* 

"77 
Tliorn. William, /////.,6s 
I'horold. It|>.. 935 
Tinniouth, John of, xx 
Translation, feiitivaU of, 199, aoa, 

904-914 ; tlicir meaning, 910 
Trevi&ii, John, Poiyckrpmie^m 

xxiii. 46, 9a, 104, 136, 176 
Troliupe. Dp, 995 
TropiT, 915 
Truniliere. Bp., 113 
Truru, Di^ric., 198 

UsUAHi>, Marty rology of, too 

Vkcta. Isle. Ste Wight 

Vcnt.i, Vintan-coustir, 48, 189. Sh 

Winchester 
Vergil. IVtlvdora, 44 
Vergilius, Abpb, 36 
reias/a Ai^HumtHiii^ 163, 189, 

933 
Victoria, Q., 16a 
Vigilaniius, 11 a, 157 



Wai.i.inofomi>, 165 
Wanley, Autiq. LUtrai.^ 907 
Wantage, 190, 9a6 
Wareharo, 6a 
Warpsgrove, 913 
Warren, tjt/ric A/t'sMi, 199 j^. 
Warton, Thos., 189 jy., 933-935 
Wutlington, 95 
Wells, Dpric.. 198 
Wendover. Roger of, xxit, 38 
Wessex. Itpric. of, 36 m,, 101 147, 
185-187, 189-193; kmgdom oif, 

- 3a i^-. 35. 40. 61 'f.. 74-77. H- 

95. 100 J^., 105, 194. 196 Mf, i 

kings of, ix. 66, 104-107, 9^ sq, 
Westminster, Maltheir ui, xxti 

— Missal, 900 
Whilbv, 57, 196 
Whyi(ora, Mariik^, 47, aia 
Wight. Isle of, iia. 194 
Wigthcgn, Dp., 186 
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INDEX 



Wilfrid, St., Ill J^., 191, m6 

Williams, Rev. T., 133, 150 

Wiltshire, 33, 193, 196 

Wimborne, 178 

Winchester, Annals of, xxv, 97V' • 
156-159 : Chronicle, xii j^.. 147 ; 
dioceie of. viii 90^ 156^ 186-19^ 
198; histories of. Sa Milncr, 
Riadbome; Kalendars of, aoo, 
{sa uist Ms. Bodl. 



Difbj 63) ; Litanies, S17 af, ; 
New Minster (Hyde Abbey), 
go a 1 8 , 917 sf, ; Old Minster 
(Cathcdml), 97-99* i03* >oc, 
109 jy., 155*158* i66'"«7«i «7^ 
906, 908, 994 ; screen, t6o lyv. 
Wiai, Qp.. 37, 186. 189-191 



Wollstan, St.. 164. 996 

Wood, Anthony, 939 

Worcester, Annabof, 159; Bpric, 

164. «9S 
— — Florenoe of, xxii, 38, 75*' 8x, 

106, 147, 17 1. 189, 196 

Worcester, William of, 43. 15a, 

906, 9IX 

Worting. Hants., no 

Wulfhere. Kh 90, iii->iX4. 190, 

196 ; sons of. 1x4 
WiUfred, Abp., 186 

York, Bpric. viii. 39, 34, 184, 187; 
Bre^riary Lection, xiv j/.. 55 v** 

• 63. 83. lOI J/., 155 J^M 991 ; 

I Kalendar, an Litanies, 9t8 j/. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 



THE FATHERS FOR ENQLISH READERS. 

Feap. 8va, doth boards, ai. eadi. 
Boniface. By the Rev. Guioii GuooftY Si(mi» BCA. 

Clement of Alexandria. B/ the Rar. F. IL Montoombry 

HiTCHOOCK, B.D. (3/«) 

Oregoiy the Great B/ the late lUv. j. Bakmby, aix 

Leo the Great By the Rev. Canon Goai, BLA. 

Saint Ambrose : Us Life* TlmeSt and Teaohinff. By ibt 

Van. Archdeacon THoaNTON, V,l>. 

Saint Athanaslos : his life and Times. By the Her. R. 

Whblxr Bush, (ax, 6tL) 
Saint AngUStlne. By the Rev. E. L; CuTTt» D.D. 
Saint Basil the Great By the Rev. Richard T. Smith, B.D. 
Saint Bernard, Abbot of Clalrvauz» A.D. 1091—1168. 

By the Rev. S. J. Ealbs, M.A., D.CU (ai. M) 

Saint Hilary of Poitiers, and Saint Kartln of Tovra 

By the Rev. J. Gibson Cazbnovb, D.D. 
Saint Jerome. By the Rev. Edward U Cum, D.D. 
Saint John of Damascus. By the Rev. j. H. Lurrow, It A. 
Saint Patrick: his life and Teaching. By the Rev. E. 

J. Nbwbll, M.A. (a/. 6tU) 

Syneslos of Glyrene, Philosopher and Bishop. By aucb 
Gardnbr. 

The Apostolic Fathers. By the Rev. Canon Soorr-HoLLANa 

The Defenders of the Faith : or. The Christian Apolo- 
gists of the Second and Third Centoriea By the 
Rev. F. Watson, UU 

The Venerable Bede. By the Right Rev. a F. Brownb, uu 
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NON-CHRISTIAN RBLIQIOUS SYSTEMS. 

Fcapi Sm., doth boardi, a/« 6ti, cacK, 
BmldhUlll : Being a Sketch of the Life and Teachinci of Gautama, 
the Buddha. A New and Revised E<lition (l8th Thousand). 
By T. W. Rhys Davids, M.A. With Map. 

Buddhism In China. By the Ute Rev. S. Bbal. With Map.^ 

Christianity and Buddhism l a Com|tarison and a Contnuit. 
By the Rev. T. Stkslino Ubrry, D.D. 

Conftaeianism and Taoulsm. By Professor DouoLAS, of the 
British Museum. With Map. 

Hinduism. By the late Sir M. Monibr Wiluaus, M. A.. D.CL. 
A New and Revised Edition. With Map. 

Islam and Its Founder. By j. w. ll. Stobart. With Map^ 
Islam as a Missionary Religion. ByCiiARLRs R. Hainbs. 

Studies of Non-Christian Religions. By Eliot Howard. 

The Coram its Composition and Teaching, and the 
Testimony it bears to the Holy Scriptures. By Sir 

WiLUAM MuiR, K.C.S.I.P LUD., D.CU. Ph.D. A New 
and Revised Edition. 

The Religion of the Crescent ; or Islam : its Strength» 
its Weakness, its Origin, its Influence. By the Rev. 
W. St. Clair Tisdall. (4/*) 



THE HEATHEN WORLD AND ST. PAUU. 

Fcap. 8vo.| cloth hoards, tt. each. 

St. Paul in Damascus and Arabia. By the Rev. Gborob 

Rawunion, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. With Map, 

St. Paul at Rome. By the late Very Rev. Charlu Mbri valb, 
D.D.,D.aU, DeanofEly. With Map. 

St Paul In Asia Minor and at the Syrian Antloch. By 

the Iste R&% S. II. PuiurrRB, D,a With Map. 
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THB HOMB UBRARY. 

CiowA Sv«i», doth bMrdtt jh 6d, ttadu 

Black and White. Misium Storio. By tht Ute if. Po«di. 

Charlemaflme. By th« Rev. E. L. Cum, D.D. Wiih Ma|i. 

Constantlne tne Great : the Union o^ Chnrch Mid Sute. lly 
the Rev. Kdwaid L. CuttB| D.D. 

John HUS * the Commencement of Reiibtnnoe to Papel AHthoHljr 
on the part of the Inferior Cleisy* liy the Rev. A. 11. 

WSATISIJiW. 

JudfiBa and her Rulers, tvom Nebuohadneszar to 

Vespasian* By M. IUamston. WUh Map. 
Masarln. By the Ute GusTAva Masson. 

Military Reliflioui Orders of the Middle Affess the 

Ho«pUallenh the TemplMri, the Teutonic Knightii and otherk 
By the Rev. F. C. Woodhousi. 

MItslav ; or, the Conversion of Pomerania. By the hue 

Riffht Rev. R. Milman, D.D. 

Narcissus. A Tale of Early Chriatian Timea. By the Right 
Rev. W. lioYD Caspkntsr. 

Richelieu. By the late GuiTAVS Masson. 

Sketches of the Women of Christendom. By the lau 

Mn. RUNDLB ClIASLKS. 

The Churchman's Life of Wesley. By R. Dsnny 

Urlin, Eiq. 

The Church in Roman OauL By the Rev. R. T. Smith. 

With Map. 

The Inner Life, as Revealed in the Correspondence of 
Celebrated Christians. Edited by the late Rev. T. 

Erskinr. 

The Life of the Soul in the World: iu Nature, Keeda, 

Dangen, Sorrowa, Aids, and Joya. By the Rev. F. C 

WOODHOUBR. 

The North AMoan Church. By the Ute Rev. J. Lloyd. 

With Map. 

Thoughts and Characters: being Selectiona tnm the 

Wntinga of the hue Mia. Rundlb CHaRisti 
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BARLY CHURCH CLA55IC5. 

Small pott Svo., cloth boanli, !#• each. 

Blahop Sarapion'i Prayer Book. An Egyptian Pontlftcai 

(elated probably about A.D. 3$o-3$6). Translated from tha 
Edition of Dr. G. WoaunMiN, with InlroductioOi Notes, and 
Indices, by the Right Rev. John WoedswortUi D.U| 
Bishop of Salisbury, (ii. 6J.) 

8t Auffustine*! Treatise on the City of Ood. By the Rev. 

F. R. M. Hitchcock, M. A, aD. (ti. 6tl) 

8t Polyoarp, Blahop of Smyrna. By the Rev. BLOMritLo 

Jackson, M.A. 

The Dootrlne of the Twelve Apostles. Translated into 

Eiiglith, with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. C. BiGO, D,D, 

The Epistle of St dement. Bishop of Rome. By the Rev, 

John a K. Grium, M. A 

The Epistle of the Qallloan Churches : Lugdunum and 

Vienna, with an Appendix containing Tertmlian's Address 
to Uartyrsi and the Passion of St. Perpetua. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. T. Hkrsbrt BiNDtKV. 

an. 
The Epistles of St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antlooh. By the 

Rev. J. H. SnAWi.KV» M.A. In two volumes, (ii. each.) 

The Liturgy of the Eighth Book of *Hhe Apostollo 

Constitutions/' commonly calleil **The Qementine Lituigy.** 
Translated into English, with Introduction and Notes, by the 
Rev. R. H. CsKSSWBLL, M.A {is. 6tl) 
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ANCIBNT HISTORY PROM THB MONUMENTS, 

Fcap. Sva, cloth boards, ai. each. 

Asnrrla, tvom the Earliest Times to the Pall of Nineveh. 

lly the late Gkokok Smith, of the British Museum. New and 
Revised Edition by the Rtv. Professor Saycb, 

Babylonia. The History of. By th« ut# Gkorob Smith. 

Edited by the Rev. Professor Saycr. 

Persia, ttom the Earliest Period to the Arab Conquest. 

By th« hue W. S. W. Vaux. M.A., F.R.S. A New and 
Revised Edition, by th« Rev. Professor SAVca 

glnaU flrom the Fourth Egyptian Dynasty, to the 
Present Day. By the Ute ll. Sfbncsr palmkr. a New 

EditioAi revised throughout by the Rtv. Professor Saycb. 
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DIOCBSAN niSTORIBS. } 

Bath and Wells. By the Rev. W, Hunt, With Map. Fcap. ( 

8vo. Cloih boards. 2s, 6d. i 

Canterbury. By the Uie Rev. R. C. jRNRiNi. Willi Map, f 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth boarOa. 31. 61I i 

Carlisle. By the UtaaKiciiARn S. FsaouiON, With Map. 

Fcap. Svo. Cloth ubards. Si. 6tl 
Chester. By the Rev. RursRT H. MORRia, D.D. With Map. 

Fcap. Sva Cloth boards. 3s. 
Chlohester. By the Rev. W. R. W. STKPUVNa With Mao and 

Plan of the Cathedral Fcap. Svo. Cloth hoards, ir. 6ti 
Durham* By the Rev. J. U Low. With Map and PUn. Fcap, 

Svo. Cloth boards. Si. 6dl 
Hereford. By the Ute Rev. Canon PllllxoTT. With Map, [ 

Fcap. Sva Cloth boards. 31. [ 

Uohfleld. Uy the Rev. W. BssKkyoHik. With Map. Fcap. Svo. { 

Cloth boards, ai. 6ti. | 

UnOOln. By the late Rev. Canon K. Ybnahlss, and ihtf late > 

Yen. Archdeacon PsaRY. With Ma|i. Fcap. Sva Qotb I 

Imards. 4i. » 

Norwich, By the Rev. A. Isssorr, P.D. With Map. Fcap. \ 

Svo. Cloth boards, a/. &/. [ 

Oxford. By the Rev. B, Marshall, M.A. With Map. Fcap. 

Svo. Cloth boards, ai. M i 

Peterborough. By the Rev. G. A. PooLii M.A. With Map 

Fcap. Sva Cloth boards, ai. 6tl 

Boohester. By the Rev. A. J. Pbarman. With Mapi Fcap. 

Svo. Cloth boards. 41. 
Salisbury. By the Rev. W. H. Jonks. With Map and PUn. 

Fcap. Sva Cloth boatds. ar. 6el 

Sodor and Man. By A. W. Moors, M.A. With Map. 

Fcap. Svo. Cloth boards, y, 
St. Asaph. By the Venerable Archdeacon Thou ai. With Mapi 

Fcap. Sva Cloth boards, ar. 
St David's. By the Rev. Canon BsVAN. With Map. Fcajw 

Sva Cloth boards, ar. 6d, 
Winchester. By the Rev. Cc4)on BsNiiAM, B.D, With Map. 

Fcap. Sva Qoth boards, p. 
Worcester, By Rev. I. Grboory Smith and Rev, Puim 

Onslow. With Map. Fcap. Sva CkKh boards. 31* M 
York. By the Rev. Canon Ornsbv, M,A. Wiih Ma|^ Fcap^ 

gvo. Cloth boards, if. M 
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MlSCeiXANBOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

p 

**A Glad Servioe.** hy Lady Haumick, Author of *< Hearts 
and Lives given to Christ." A series ^ Lessons for Girls, Post 
8va, cloth boards, ii. 6^ 

Bible Places ; or, the Topography of the Holy Land : 

a Succinct Account of all the Places, Riven, and Mountains of 
the Land of Israel mentioned in the Bible, so far as they have 
been identified * Together with their Modern Names and 
Historical References. By the Rev. Canon Tristram, D.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. New Edition. Crown 8vo. With Map and 
numerous Woodcuts, Cloth boards, $s. 

Cheerful Christianity* Having to do with the Lesser Beauties 
ami Blemishes of the Christian Life. By L. B. WALFORa 
Printed in red and black. Post Svo., doth boards, u, 6d, 

China. Bv Professor R« K. Douglas, of the British Museum. 
\Viih Map, and eight full-page lllustrmtionsi and several 
Vignettes. Post 8vo., cloth boards, $s. 

Christians under the Creseent In Asia. By the Rev. E. 

L. CuTTS, D.D., Author of ** Turning PoinU of Church 
History," etc. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo^, cloth 
boards, 5#. 

Gospel of Sufferinsr, The*' By Mrs. Colin G. Campsbll. 
Author of •' Bible ThoughU for DaUy Life.** Post Svo., cloth 
boards, II. • 

Uustrated Notes on English Churoh History. Vol. L 

From the Earliest Times to the Dawn of the . Reformation. 
VoL II.. The Reformation and Modern Church Work. By 
tlie Rev. C. A. Lanb. New and Revised Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo., cloth boards, each IJ; 
• The two parts in one volume^ Si. 6i/. 

Iiraelv The Land of* A Journal of Travels in Palestine, underw 

• taken with Special Reference to its Physical Character. Fourth 

Bditiooi revised. By Rev. Canon Tristram, D.D.', .LL.D.. 

F.R.d. With wuneioiia lUustfatkmi. QoUi boards, . lOf. M 
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WOK PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLBDGB. 



Jewish Nation, A History of tlie. From (he Earliot Timet 
to the Present Day. By the late £. II. Palukil Crown 8vo. 
With Map and numerotts lUustrationa. Cloth boards, 4/. 

Lossep Ltff lita ; or. Some of the Mlnop Charaoten of 
Scripture traced with a View to InitruoUon and 
Example In Dally Life, By the Rer. F. lk>u»pii.LON, 

M.A. Post Svo., cloth boards. First and Second Series, 
each 2t, 6J» Third Scitcs, 31. 

Magic of Sympathy, The. By Emily C. Okr. Small post 

Svo.i doth boards, u. 

Natural History of the Bible, The : Iwing a Review of the 

Physical Geocraph^, Gcolut;yi and Meteorology of the Holy 
Land, with a Description of every Animal and Plant mentioned 
in Holy Scripture. By the Rev. Canon Tristeau, D.D., 
LL.D., F.K.S. Crown 8vo. With numerous lUustrationii 
Cloth boards, 5/. 

Oflloial Year-Book of the Church of England. Demy 8vo., 

paper boards, p» i limp cloth, 4/« 

Our Own Book* Very plain readtnc for people in humble life. 
By the Rev. F, BouEuiLLON, Ai.A., Author of "Bedside 
Readings," etc. Post 8vo., cloth boards, u* 

Parish Priests and Their People in the Middle Ages in 

England. By the Rev. £. L. Cum, D,D. With numerous 
lUuslrmtions. Demy Svo., cloth boards, 7#. 6i/« 

Pictorial Architecture of the British Isles. By Rev. IL 

H. Bishop. With 150 illusuations. Royal 4ta, doth boards. 

Pictorial Architecture of Greece and Italy. By the Rev. 

H. H. Bishop. With numerous lUustrationii Royal 410., 
cloth boards, y. 6d. 

Pictorial Geography of the British Isles. By Mary £. 

Palcravk. With numerous Illustrations. Royal 410., doth 
boards, ^. 6d, 

Plain Words for Christ By the late Rev. R. G. DUTTOK. 
Being a series of Readings for Working Men. Post 8va, I a 

Russia, Past and Present Adapted from the German of 

Lankenau and Oelnits. By Mrs. Chutir. With Map and 

. tbrae page Woodcuts and VigacttMb Poet 8vo.t doth boaida, p. 
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Sertptare Mannen aiul Costpms : being an Account of the 
Domi 



cttic Habile, Arte, etc, of Eaitera Nationi mentioDed in 
' Scripture. Tvrenty-second Edition 
nmncrotts Woodcnts. Qotb boardi^ 4/, 



HolyScrii>tiire. Twenty-second Edition. Crown 8va With 



CplrltQEl Counsels ; or. Helps and Hlndranees to Holy 

living. By the Ute Rev. R. G. Dutton, M.A. Poet 8va, 
doth boardfli i/. 

TbOQffhtS for Men and Women. The Lord's Prayer. By 
Emily C Ora. Pott Svo., ij; 

TbOQ^htS for Working Days. Dailv Readingi for a moQthi 
onginal and selected. By Emily C Oat. Post Svo.» tu 

TllO Tme Vine. By the Ute Mrk RUNDLB Charlbs. With 

in red. Post Svo., doth boardi, ia 6tL 



Toming Points of English Church History. . By the Rev. 

£, L. CuTTSy D.D. New and Rcyised EdiUon. Crown Sva, 
doth boards 51. €d. 

Turning Points of General Church History. By the Rer. 

B. C* CUTTii DiDl Crown Sva. doth boards, 41. 

Torses. By the bte CHUsnNA G. RosSBTTb Snail poit Sva, 
dothboaidi. 31k M 
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